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Cooking 


& Memories 


e Did you ever notice how 
people tell stories about their 
favorite foods? Christmas- 
time, weddings, rainy days, 
harvest. Memories and good 
Pennsylvania Dutch food! 


e This cookbook is also a sto- 


save 


Cx 


oz 


SONOS 


| Bs eee froin : rybook. Betty Pellman re- : 
vorite Recipes ish Cooks members pig stomachs and 
onite and asi ee birthday meals. Ruth Good 


recalls spring plowing and 
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ham, mashed potatoes, and 
dandelion. Edith Thomas . 
shares her mother’s favorite ¥ 
coconut cake. Kathy Hostet- : 
ler remembers Russia, the : 
Great Depression, and zwie- 
back. And Marian Lapp de- 
scribes a ‘““Hennely Mose” x 
breakfast. x 
e Come and listen. Come and 
taste. Delicious stories and 
scrumptious food! 
| & coo? piace pooklet No & 9 ; éareideg 
At your local bookstore 
Cooking and Memories: Favorite or from: 
Recipes of 20 Mennonite and Amish Cooks P & 
By Phyllis Pellman Good Good Books 4 
Photography by Kenneth R. Pellman Intercourse. Pa. 17534 | 
People’s Place Booklet No. 5, Paper, $3.50 (U.S.) 717/768-7171 2 ‘ 
: é \ 
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A Few Thoughts About 
Mennonite Women 


| finished reading Mennonite 
Women a month ago. Middle-aging 
mama that | am, here’s what has stayed 
with me from the book. 

Apart from my grandmothers, a 
couple of favorite Sunday School 
teachers, and a few special great-aunts, 
the Mennonite women who have gone 
before me have been a kind of shadowed 
mass. | knew they were there, but until 
now it’s been the men who have had the 
faces. 

It’s hard to be faithful without 
examples. This collection of stories has 
enlarged the pool of possible mentors. 
Most of them are gone now, so there’s no 
chance to ask them where they found 
their fortitude or how they fought anger. 
(Chances are they wouldn’t have known 
how to handle such upstart questions 
anyway!) 

Primed for hard work, practiced in 
meeting loud demands from farm work 
and small children, acquainted with 
geographical loneliness, these women 
were foremost candidates for leadership. 
They lived with stress. Their world 
demanded endurance. They took charge, 
they cleaned up, they helped—almost 
instinctually. And just as we’ve sub- 
consciously imagined, they behaved that 
way in the church, also. 

Elaine Sommers Rich takes a good 
crack at chasing shadows by beginning to 
name some of our churchmothers. Her 
results are satisfying (and disturbing, but 
that’s another matter) if you have ever felt 
orphaned as a female in the church. 

Coached in humility, many of these 
women went about their business with 
grit instead of fanfare. 

Marion Charlton Eshleman was the 
best candidate for principal that Eastern 
Mennonite School had in 1914. Except for 
one thing. “The only regret I feel about it 
is that she is not a man instead of a 
woman,” said one search committee 


member. 
Phebe Yoder ventured to Tanganyika 
as a missionary nurse where she 


dispensed medicine from her truck 
fenders, oversaw the construction of ten 
school buildings, and wrote curriculum 
materials. (Watchful male eyes were less 
present on the mission field, both 
overseas and domestically.) 

Mattie King took up home nursing 
after her father died. Families who hired 
her to assist in the birth of a baby usually 
expected her to do all the housework, 
help milk cows, and even wallpaper in any 
“spare time.” She delivered at least 400 
babies. 

In its simple steady style, this 
collection of stories may do more to 
inspire weary women than hours of 
rhetoric. On the other hand, it may not. 
This book holds no promises that all-will- 
be-fine-in-the-bye-and-bye. Most of 
these women died without recognition. 
Some were regarded suspiciously to the 
very end. 

Nor should one read this collection 
to find reassurance that the church 
warmly receives (let alone nourishes) 
women’s gifts. These women gave 
themselves and their meager money to 
the church, in spite of the church. They 
did it simply because of their dogged 
persistence and faith. 

There are few business or pro- 
fessional women profiled in Mennonite 
Women. | want to read such a sequel 
because | have a lot of questions. Is it 
possible to be faithful to the church and 
one’s own gifts at the same time? How 
much should one worry about that very 
matter? How do we keep our own 
energies and our daughters’ pointed 
positively rather than being sidetracked 
by bitterness and anger? How do we 
cultivate the courage and focus these 
women appear to have held? 

— PPG 


Welcome to Hundreds of New 


Readers! 


For many, this is your first issue of our 
magazine. We hope you enjoy it. We 
especially welcome the several hundred 
new readers who have joined us from 
many different countries outside North 


America. 

Let us know what you’re thinking. We 
welcome article suggestions, news ideas, 
and critique—whatever you have to share 
with us. Thanks for joining us. 

—PPG and MG 
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Dare | Make Music When the World Is 
Starving? 

With conviction and sensitivity, musician 
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the creative person’s task in the face of so 
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On the cover — The Pennsylvania Dutch 
quilt, made by Grace Wenger in celebration of 
the 300th anniversary of the coming of 
Mennonites to North America. The quilt now 
hangs at The People’s Place, Intercourse, PA. 
Photo by FQ/Kenneth Pellman. 


We were reared in Baptist and 
Presbyterian churches, but we_ have 
gradually moved closer to the 
Mennonites. Theologically the difference 
is minimal; the main appeal involves the 
way Mennonites perceive Christian 
living. ’ 

Mennonites are in danger of losing 
their identity. They seem to have gone to 
two extremes: the Amish and the U.S. 
Protestant mainstream. One of the 
strengths of the Amish is their recognition 
that modern technology leads people 
away from Christian living; but their 


society has stagnated and developed a. 


reliance on ignorance and _ patriarchal 
structure. 

As Mennonites move away from this, 
they lose sight of the good as well as the 
bad in their traditions. These Mennonites 
can be more keenly aware of the struggles 
Christians must face in the modern world; 
but as they join the mainstream, they are 
gradually neglecting an area in which they 
once led: rural Christian communities. 

The renewed interest in “intentional 
communities” is attracting many young 
Christians to such a life in the cities, but 
intentional communities in the 
countryside are usually organized around 
some oriental religion or atheistic 
psychological theory. 

Are there any young Christian 
families interested in settling 
permanently in a low-technology rural 
community (no plastics, computers, TV)? 
If interested, please write us. You should 
have enough saved to get started, some 
country skills or interest in organic 
gardening/farming, commitment to 
nonviolence and ecology, and love for 
traditional art, music, dance, and 
architecture. 

Rebecca and John Angell 
Box 7221 

Winston-Salem, 

North Carolina 27109 


| recently read an article in the fall 
issue of Festival Quarterly, ‘Psychology is 
the Worst Thing that has Happened tothe 
Mennonites.” Mr. Cal Redekop has raised 
some interesting and _ intriguing 
questions. However, surely no one will 
take this unresearched and biased article 
seriously, especially the title! But just in 
case, | have decided to risk my anonymity 
to share my experience and hopefully 
provide FQ readers with another 
viewpoint. 

| grew up in a Mennonite Church and 
am currently a member of a Mennonite 
Church. Several years ago | became a 
client of therapy at a Mennonite Mental 
Health Center both as an in-patient and 
out-patient. Initially my recovery seemed 
to progress in leaps and bounds, but as 
time passed | also became aware that | was 
becoming more and more dependent on 
the various methods of treatment at the 
Center, medication, psychodrama, 
various kinds of group sessions, etc. 


After several years, therapy with my 
social work counselor was seemingly at a 
dead end and | was becoming more 
confused and frustrated. | finally decided 
to terminate my therapy at the Center 
when | was told by one of its psychiatrists 
that | would probably not find solutions to 
my personal and marital problems until | 
divorced my husband. The idea of 
separating our children, then aged one 
and three, from their father and breaking 
up our home was devastating to me! I’m 
thankful that | recognized that | myself 
still had personal problems that 
contributed to our marital difficulties, 
that | had the initiative to seek help 
elsewhere, and that | did not give up on 
psychology right then and there! 

| continued therapy with a 
psychologist in private practice and 
discovered that | could progress in 
therapy without medication or other 
props that might smother the pain which 
is actually an impetus to helping me solve 
problems. | discovered that what | needed 
and wanted most was one understanding 
person who cared enough to help me 
stop playing self-destructive games. | 
discovered that partly because of my 
Mennonite background divorce was not 
an option for me. | have learned to love 
myself and my husband, and thank God 
our home is still together. I’m glad | 
realized that one Center, institution, or 
therapist cannot meet the needs of every 
person. 

Surely Mr. Redekop is not suggesting 
that churches practice psychology or try 
to take the place of it? I’m thankful | could 
reach outside the church for help — for if 
| had not, | might still be swimming in the 
murky waters of religious and spiritual 
confusion that | grew up with had | not 


had a chance to bathe in the fresh waters 
of psychological neutrality. My faith in 
God is still intact even though there were 
times | had to step outside of my 
Mennonite culture and question my 
beliefs. | consider myself a stronger 
person for having done this. 
| don’t understand why Mr. Redekop 
particularly chose psychology as the 
object of his attack considering that there 
are so many different methods of 
application. From my own experience, 
I’m thinking he may have attracted more 
attention if he had suggested that 
“Mennonite Mental Health Centers are 
the Worst Thing that has Happened tothe 
Mennonite (and other people who trust 
Mennonites)!” 
Jan Eitzen 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


My family and | continue to enjoy 
Festival Quarterly. Best wishes and keep 
up the excellent work. 

| especially enjoyed a piece by 
Alberto Quintela Jr. in the Nov., Dec., 82, 
Jan. 83 issue and would like to 
communicate with Mr. Quintela if he 
would permit your providing his mailing 
address. 

William M. Wiest 
Portland, Oregon 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for 
publication must include the writer’s name and 
address and should be sent to Festival 
Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, 
Lancaster, PA 17602. The editors regret that the 
present volume of mail necessitates publishing 
only a representative cross-section. Letters are 
subject to editing for reasons of space and 
clarity. 


“! wanted him to feel at home!” 
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second sight 


One Day in the Life of an Unemploy 


by José M. Ortiz 


Out of the bitter experience of World 
War II Alexander Solzhenitsyn was able to 
produce two novels about the Russian 
people. The novels are now both classics. 
Despite the suffering, the pain and 
injustice, the books emerge with a touch 
of beauty. In The Gulag Archipelago 
female prisoners had to choose whether 
to go to the barbed wire fences to meet 
male prisoners in the hope of getting 
pregnant. Expectant mothers got a more 
humane treatment, even though they had 
an anonymous parent for their offspring. 

In One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich prisoners were well fed early 
in the morning so they could give a good 
day of work at the forced labor camp. But 
their evening meals were light so they 
would generate enough energy to fall 
asleep, but not enough to stay awake and 
plot mischief. 

The Book of Revelation reflects 
adverse circumstances also. John was 
exiled on the island of Patmos and forced 
to work at the salt mines. The suffocating 
heat of the Mediterranean Sea, the lack of 
fellowship with other believers and the 
heavy yoke of the Roman guard were not 


family creations | 


Creative D : 


by Jewel Showalter 


For the past six months our children 
have been “deprived” of stereo, roller 
skates, bikes, Little League... 1 feared the 
vacuum and tried to stuff a few toys in our 
already full suitcases — two miniature 
dolls for Rhoda, electronic football for 
Chad and a nerf ball and matchbox cars 
for Matthew, but I’ve been delighted to 
watch a whole new creativity in play 
blossom in this East African setting. 

Matt’s nerf ball soon tore up on the 
rough ground and thorn bushes, but a 
Ugandan friend showed him how to make 
a ball beginning with tightly wadded 
newspaper covered with plastic bags and 
a network of string. He looked at me in 
amazement, “Wow, Mom! Africans know 
how to make everything! In America we 
only know how to buy things.” 

The matchbox cars seldom hold any 
interest. And now the bathtub bobs with 
“floating stones” (pumice from the shores 
of Lake Naivasha) and large canoe-shaped 
seed pods rather than rubber ducks. 
Another day | found sailing in the sink a 
whole fleet of boats made from neatly cut 
pieces of old flip-flops with sails of paper 
glued to used match sticks. 
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the best environment, but the Spirit told 
him “write.” The book of Revelation 
emerges not as a book of-despair, but with 
a message of hope. 

In the fall of 1982 | became part of the 
10 million unemployed Americans. | have 
left the safety net of the church for the 
economic exile of the wilderness of urban 
America. 

At the same time as the kids come for 
breakfast, the morning paper is delivered. 
The place | read first is not the headlines 
nor the stock market report, but the help- 
wanted ads. After several weeks I discover 
that most of the jobs advertised are in the 
health care industry, defense technology, 
and computers. Public Administration, 
my area of training, is a form of heresy for 
the new pharaohs in Washington, D.C. 

| sip coffee while stuffing resumés in 
envelopes in response to the ads. Only 2% 
of the people are getting jobs that way. At 
8:00 a.m. business offices open and begin 
to accept phone calls from job seekers. 
The phone begins to gain a dignified 
status in the house since it may bring that 
call for the next interview. But after a 


while joe wonder a it might have to be 


While one Kenyan friend went off 
into the bush with Chad and Matt to cut 
bows, Rhoda and | stayed at the 
homestead learning how to twist the 
tough fibers of freshly scraped sisal cactus 
into strong bow strings. 

Amazed at the cheapness of the 
freshly braided sisal rope at the local 
market we’ve bought coils which served 
first as jump ropes and lassos then ended 
up in a gorgeous swing Chad and a friend 
tied in our large pepper tree. 

Above the swing a tree house took 
shape with inexpensive lumber and nails 
also purchased locally. More rope went 
for a rope ladder to the house anda dumb 
waiter created from a rope and a cracked 
plastic basin. 

On the ground another house 
evolved. Sisal poles panga-chopped 
nearby formed an A-frame which Rhoda 
and friends adopted as their club house. 
They nailed burlap bags to the frame and 
furnished it with more burlap for rugs, 
logs for stools, and empty tin can and 
spice containers for the kitchen shelves. 
Next my kitchen buzzed with girls 
producing brownies, coffee cakes and 


sacrificed from the family budget. 

The help wanted ads, the phone, the 
mailman and a network of friends set the 
agenda for the unemployed. But that is 
not enough. You must appear at the 
personnel offices and face the recruiters. 
After several tries one gets the feeling that 
the interview trail is circulatory. The few 
jobs available are given or promised 
before they are fully created. The 
personnel office only processes the 
papers; the help wanted ads exist to satisfy 
equal opportunity red tape. 

If you are turned down in three 
places, that is enough for one day. It is 
time to head for home before the traffic 
jam oppresses you. On the way home, you 
think how to answer your wife or the kids, 
who will ask, “How was your day?” 

Supper is over by the time the 
evening news is aired. The anchormen, in 
priestly fashion, report the state of the 
economy: the Japanese, the OPEC nation, 
the politicians, the unions, or the 
consumers who are not buying but 
hoarding money, will be the scapegoats 
for the present situation. With that 
positive sedation you wait for the next 


chapatis for elegant high teas in their new 
house. 

Rhoda has also taken up knitting. 
She’s already more than half done with a 
stocking cap, tutored by a Ugandan 
grandma, something which never would 
have happened had | been rushing her to 
swimming lessons and roller skating 
parties. 

Matthew discovered a home-made 
kazoo in a hollow papaya stalk, one end 
covered with plastic. And he’s learning 
the art of constructing play cars and 
wheelbarrows from discarded wire and 
tin cans. 

When birthdays rolled around and 
we were faced with fewer shopping and 
eating options, Rhoda requested a series 
of 9 birthday coupons. Now she’s 
enjoying birthday treats such as “Good 
for one doughnut-making day with Mom, 
a visit to the Animal Orphanage, one 
Cadbury chocolate bar,’’ spread 
throughout the year. The coupon idea 
worked so well that Matthew requested 
his seven and has been cashing in on 
“One half hour of high swing pushes by 
Dad, a visit to a Nairobi ice-cream 


day, for the morning paper, the phone, 
the mailman, the interview and the traffic 
jams. 

Jobs are landed if you have 
connections in high places, proper 
timing, and lots of luck. One evening | 
phone a fellow minister and share my 
case. After three phone calls that evening 
an opportunity surfaces. | am just about 
to commit myself even if it means only 
partial employment. The instructions on 
the phone are simple, “First thing in the 
morning place your 
resumé in the mail.” | 
It’s precisely what | _ 
have been doing for 
several months. This 
time, hopefully, it has 
a different twist. 

a 


José Ortiz is pastoring parttime at the New 
Holland Mennonite Church and_ teaching 
parttime at the Spanish Mennonite Bible 
Institute, also in New Holland, Pennsylvania. 
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parlour... 

Other “toys” have included a small 
ginger kitten given by a neighbor and 12 
tiny chicks purchased at the open air 
market. 

What more could/should we have 
done to encourage such creativity in our 
North American setting? Is only necessity 
the mother of invention? 

When Richard left for town today 
Matthew yelled, “Don’t forget to buy me 
some string and tape!’”’ His bow was in 
need of more string and he had plans for 
an arrow pouch. 

And | thought to ON all Bet a all 
the string and nails 
they want. Welcome 
such deprivation. 
Spare them a battery- 
operated childhood. 


& 


Jewel Showalter and her family just moved 
from Nairobi, Kenya, to Turkey to pioneer as 
Mission Associates. 


communication by line 


“You Can’t Say 
‘Go To HelP.” 


by David W. Augsburger 


You might be able to say “war is hell” 
in a Mennonite radio spot, but you can’t 
say ‘‘go to hell!” 

Good policy. Except when the only 
way to be truthful, faithful, impactful is to 
say exactly those words. For example, 
consider this spot written for the 
Mennonite Board of Missions new series 
of spots on nuclear war. 


“War is hell. 

On this judgment, Generals 
Eisenhower, MacArthur, Pershing, 
Mountbatten agree. 

If war is hell... 

Why go on listening to those 
who tell us to register, to volunteer, 
to go to hell? 

Why invest the lion’s share of 
our taxes, our work force, our gross 
national product to prepare for 
hell? 

Why go on sending our sons to 
hell? 

If war is hell — and our best 
minds agree that it is — why are we 
multiplying nuclear weapons to 
blow our world to hell? 

This word from those who pray 
and work that peace may come on 
earth as it is in heaven, the 
Mennonite Churches.”” 


Now that you’ve read the spot, with 
all the appropriate sadness that should be 
in the announcer’s voice, what is your 
best answer? Is there any other way to say 
it, and still tell it as it tragically is? Are there 
any alternate words that can open the ears 
of the listener to hear what must be 
heard? 

“Try, ‘war is heck,’ my daughter 
suggested, tongue in cheek, as | struggle 
to rewrite the spot to match the editors’ 
criticisms. Three hours and eight versions 
later I’m back to the original. | can find no 
other way to say that hell will triumph if 
we do not confront the nuclear madness, 
disarm the nuclear arguments, and refuse 
to put our trust in hell’s best strategies. 

Is it profane to speak of ‘blowing our 
world to hell?’ or does it expose the 
profanity of nuclear insanity? 

Is it blasphemous to speak of a nation 
sending her ‘sons to hell?’ Or does it 
reveal the blasphemy against the creator, 
the creation and its creatures committed 
by all who risk the annihilation of all living 


things? 
Perhaps the objections are 
emotional, not rational. We are quiet, 


peaceful, neutral, non-offensive people 
who pray to live ‘unmolested and 
undisturbed’ so our language must be 
moderate, our dissent temperate, our 
confrontations showing restraint, and we 
feel afraid, or shamed, or vulnerable 
when we reveal how deeply we disagree 
with the worship of-the-might-which- 
makes-right. 

But to disagree with so monstrous a 
plot as to render the earth uninhabitable 
and to vaporize humanity requires a 
courage beyond quietness, a 
forthrightness beyond tact. 

For many Christians niceness is a 
greater moral good than justice and 
politeness is superior to rightness. 
Remember the outrage at a president’s 
expletives while explaining and excusing 
his exploitation of justice? Bad words are 
deplorable. Bad deeds understandable. 
Sacrilege is unforgivable in word, but 
forgettable in act. Obscenity is less 
objectionable in behavior than speech, 
although neither is to be excused. When 
one chooses to exercise the power of 
blunt and honest speech in confronting 
evil — as did the one whose gentleness 
was so great that he would not break a 
fractured reed, or snuff asmoldering wick 
— is not one in danger of offending the 
constituency, or of alienating those who 
might take umbrage at the truth as did he? 

So there lies the conflict! Between 
prudence and plainness of speech, to say 
it as it is, or not to say it, writer, narrator, 
editor, producer, en- , 
gineer all believe it, but — 
how can it best becom- | 
municated? How most 
clearly can we tell our 
nations, to hell or not 
to hell? That is the 


question. 
fe 


David and Nancy Augsburger recently 
spent two months in Asia. David is associate 
professor of pastoral care and counseling at the 
Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries in 
Elkhart, Indiana, and the author of many books 
about communication and relationships. 


1Used by permission of Mennonite Board of 
Missions Media Services, Harrisonburg, VA. 
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Dare I Make Music When the 
World Is Starving’? 


by Esther Wiebe 


How can | make music when the world is starving? | ask them on a different plane than “ordinary” people. The 
myself; others imply the question if they don’t ask directly. | “ordinary” people sometimes are guilty of helping to place 
may not have come up with complete answers, but | have artists on such a pedestal. The result is that artists are 
developed some hunches that have been helpful to me. expected to conform to a certain image where talent is the 

Music and other art forms chief component of that person’s 
were desired by God in Old make-up. Other qualities 
Testament times as avenues 7 such as compassion and common 
whereby the people could sense are at a minimum. 
express praise and worship to ; The balance in such a case 
Him. | don’t believe that He is not correct. Just because we 
needed that worship, but rather / _ are artists in some form or other 
that the people needed to ; does not mean we can forget 
praise and worship so as to be the world’s hungry. However, 
integrated and complete <— neglecting to use that 
within themselves. People still | talent given to us will not help 
need this today. There is more ' on feed the hungry either. 
to man than feeding the body. It should be possible to have a balance in our lives by 

People need to express allegiance and praise to a Creator being open to a wide spectrum of responsibilities, making 
in active, visible, audible ways to be totally whole. | believe possible the pursuit of music and the use of our talent and 
musicians have an awesome responsibility in creating and still being able to “give a cup of cold water to a little one.” 
doing music for this purpose. Both can provide great personal 
This then would be my chief satisfaction. | remember that 
though perhaps simple answer the summer we took in a U.S. 
to the above question. draft dodger was just as happy 

Many musicians of course, a time for us as the summer we 
do music without explicitly toured the country with my 
intending to praise God. | believe folk opera, “The Bridge.” It was 
that much of that kind of not as exciting perhaps, but 
music-making and enjoyment it gave us just as much deep 
description, ‘““Whatsoever things personal satisfaction. 
might fall into Paul’s On the other hand, the 
are lovely, whatsoever things - Mennonite church may have 
are of good report... think on these things.” Beauty, neglected to recognize its artists and musicians, placing relief 
whether it be in music, art, or nature, is something the work on a higher plane. It is time that the artists in our 
human soul needs. It brings richness and balance to life’s congregations were given recognition and opportunity. The 
experiences, and nourishes the non-rational part of man. whole church needs to share in the gifts and talents of each 

| believe, however, that the mien = _ of its members, and is enriched 
experience is incomplete a ». : when this spectrum of gifts is 
when that beauty does not stir é ~ : a wide one — from the gifts of 
the imagination and the — pein, giving to help the needy, the 
feelings to turn towards our y : >. gifts of music and art, as well 
Creator. In fact, when that 7 as spiritual gifts which can be 
connection does not happen and channels of help, inspiration and 
the concentration is on art edification for all. This 
itself, a certain falseness can requires a tolerance, openness 
creep in. “Art for art’s sake’”’ is and willingness to give and 
to me an incomplete philosophy. receive from each other. But 
These are basic anything less than such 
presuppositions then, to the value of doing music. openness, | believe, limits God’s Spirit among us. Perhaps our 

Let me turn the question around now and ask myself, contribution to the needs of the world will be in proportion 
“Even though you are a musician, why not take note that the _ to the richness of our relationship to God and to each other, 
world is starving?”” Sometimes | believe artists are guilty of and our acceptance of His gifts to us and our gifts to each 
thinking of themselves as special people whose talent places other. May it be so! 


Illustration by Craig Heisey 


Q/Kenneth Pellman 


F 


Esther Wiebe, Winnipeg, Manitoba, is a composer and music 
professor at the Canadian Mennonite Bible College. 
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Is the “Suffering Servant” Ideal 
~ Out of Date? 


by Myron S. Augsburger 


surrendering self-interests rather than facing martyrdom. Such 
service is focused on enabling others, promoting their well- 
being. This surrender is not a self-abasement but is a service in 
love and freedom. There is one Master in heaven who both 
provides the model of service and the love to validate it. It is this 
full recognition of the Master which enables us to serve others. 


wice we have gone to see “Ghandi,” a movie 


with a prophetic word for our time. Esther and | have sat 
there gripped by the tensions between love and hate, 
principle and prejudice, non-violent action and violent 
suppression. The suffering role of active love has a triumph 
of meaning even in the face of the most oppressive acts. 

A Kenyan brother died of wounds inflicted when he 
refused to take a tribal blood-oath. As Don Jacobs relates, 
“He told the others that he already had drunk the blood of 
God’s lamb and any other blood-oath would not mix with 
that.” 

In the American scene | have seen persons lose their 
jobs rather than participate in the production of military 
equipment. But too often we North Americans have used 
words to give the impression that we know what the 
“suffering servant” experience is all about. Our words may 
be a cover-up for our lack of actual experience-knowledge. 
To take the way of the cross, to know that pain of the divine 
will cutting across the human will, hurts. We have not only 


The 16th century Anabaptists saw themselves as 
expendable for the cause of Christ’s Kingdom. Their 
acceptance of the cross in suffering was the basis of their 
boldness in witness, was the style of their redemptive 
influence, and was an expression of their hope that the 
future would be better. 


n Basel, Switzerland, young Hans Peter Jeager 
taught us German while we discussed with him some aspects of 
Anabaptist faith. As a Mennonite from a non-ethnic background, 
he took his stand as a C.O., and was required to serve two years 
in prison. 
The social milieu in which we work and witness is 


different, but it does determine the nature of our 
confrontation. We need to be valid expressions of the way of 
Jesus. As seen in the Christ-model, the servant-role is 


found ways to avoid it, we have rationalized the luxury of our 
securities and even re-interpreted what it means to be “‘a 
living sacrifice.” 
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voluntary. It is ours to yield to Him, to His will and priorities, 
and to welcome what follows in the assurance that this is an 
identification with Christ and His cross. The key word in 16th 
century Anabaptist language about the theology of 
discipleship was. ‘‘Gelassenheit,” meaning an active 
yieldedness. 

But these words are not easily understood. Nor are 
Peter’s, “Christ also suffered for us, {€aving us an example 
that we should follow in his steps” (I Peter 2:2). | have often 
asked what that means in a privileged setting. What does it 


aEARRER 
T he Anglican archbishop, Janani Luwum was put 


to death on false charges by the Ugandan dictator, Idi Amin, 
in 1977. The church responded by affirming its resurrection 
faith in the face of tyranny. 

For most of us, the role of the suffering servant is a matter of 
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mean where education, occupation, material acquisition, 
travel, leisure, sports and hobbies mark the ‘“‘good life?”’” We 
Mennonites share freely and successfully in most of these 
experiences. 

Can one move from privilege to authentic service? Can 
one identify with the less privileged in compassion that is not 
condescending, in service that is not manipulating? How is 
power to be used in service rather than for selfish 
achievement? In our moving into the city, some would say 
that authentic identification for me would be to live in semi- 
poverty so | might identify with the poor. However as soon as 
| begin to speak it becomes clear that | have an education 
and that I’ve been around a bit. That is not poverty! Can we 
move from privilege to partnership by honestly and lovingly 
identifying as a person with other persons, rather than 
assuming that identification is measured only by equalizing 
our possessions or our experience-identity with them? Can 
one use personal power unselfishly? 

Each of us has power. The question is, how do we use it? 
Power is not only found in political and institutional 
positions. There is power in business achievement, in 
education, in a position in the community or church, in our 
reputation, even to having a line-of-credit! 

Discipleship does not appear to negate the reality of 
power as evidenced in the disciples in the book of Acts. 
Rather, it seems that we are called to use the power 
entrusted to us by serving others in the spirit of Jesus. To 


2 

serve from resources of privilege was modelled by the 
Master, for He served from His privilege, but never selfishly. 
And such service means to serve others as they need to be 
served, not as we prefer to serve them. 

Perhaps our problem with the “suffering servant” 
concept is that we’ve had a fixation with the suffering aspect 
when all we need to do is to concentrate on the servant role. 

As | walk around Washington | see both power and 
suffering. The one redemptive element in it all is service in 
the spirit of Jesus. There is a network of faith here which 


links people to one another in ministries of service. 

There are elements of suffering in service, although 
suffering is minimal compared with the joy of touching other 
lives for their enrichment. One may simply sacrifice 
voluntarily a preferred place or position for a less auspicious 
setting because of the service ministry. Tom Neese gave up a 
significant Nazarene pastorate to immerse himself in 
developing the Community of Hope in a 14th Street ghetto in 
Washington. Dr. John Steinbruck offers himself in service to 
the poor at the Bethany women’s shelter operated by the 
Lutheran Church. Dr. Gordon Cosby of the Church of the 
Savior works on Columbia Road, N.W. Washington, 
confronting the drug traffic and housing problems of the 
area. Many others here are depriving themselves of more 
affluent settings and more pleasant surroundings to be 
servants of Christ in the inner city. 


Se 
R ecently | met Chief Boutalesi of the Zulu tribe of 


South Africa, and heard him witness to the suffering he endures 
from both white and black. He suffers from the whites because 
he is against apartheid and from the blacks because he is against 
violence and is for non-violent movements for change. 


The suffering servant role is costly but valid. But the role 
is also voluntary, and grows out of inner yieldedness, the 
“Gelassenheit” spirit, the active surrender to the greater will 
of God. As Mennonite Christians we can choose this way, 
pursue service as a life-style, surrender selfish quests for 
power and serve at our respective levels. We can see our 
heritage and privilege as an enabling gift for service. 
Servanthood is not simply doing service, it is being a servant 
under Christ. 


Myron Augsburger is pastor of the Washington Community 
Fellowship in Washington, D.C. He is a writer, teacher, and evangelist. 
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Could It Be? 


Arnold Cressman 


Myron Augsburger’s article leaves 
little to disagree with except that in 
today’s marketplace it doesn’t work. 

| am quite certain that many 
modern Mennonites would give their 
lives for the faith, if it came to that. In 
the meantime they are not about to 
take less than the going rate for a head 
of cabbage. “‘Gelassenheit”’ (active 
yieldedness) is a beautiful paradigm for 
the pulpit, a lovely ideal model for life’s 
big decisions, but we are baffled on 
how to use it in the business world 
where practical decisions are made 
daily. 

Think of a Mennonite farmer with — 
unmitigated Gelassenheit selling: his 
annual crop of steers to an 7 
unscrupulous cattle broker. Can a. 
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function with Gelassenheit while bank 
borrowings mount? What they really 
need to do is promote “active 
yieldedness”’ among people with 
money. What business can run on pure 
Gelassenheit? Church institutions can’t 
either. If they did they would be 
accused of sloppy business practices 
and the contributions would dry up. 

In the 16th century we rejected the 
idea of two moralities, one for the 
monastery and one for the 
contaminated peasants. If we are to live 
as saints in the “real” world, why must 
we be made to feel guilty for doing 
what we can’t avoid? 

Anabaptist George Blaurock 
demonstrated an utter lack of 
Gelassenheit when he tried to take over 
the pulpit of the Zollikon Reformed 
Church one Sunday morning. (The 
Anabaptist ideal made its compromises.) 
Also Ghandi, though he had a lawyer’s 
education, had no difficulty relating to 
the poor. Yet he reduced his 
possessions to a coolie’s loin cloth to do 
it. It could hardly help to idealize 
Ghandi unless we are ready to live like 
he did. Are we? 


Arnold Cressman is a writer and director 
of Development at Laurelville Mennonite 
Church Center, Mount Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania. 


Joy Lovett 


“Is the ‘Suffering Servant’ Ideal Out 
of Date?” very appropriately identifies 
servanthood as a matter of choice, a 
current issue we must confront. The 
suffering servant role is characterized in 
the article as moving from a sphere of 
privilege to authentic service to the 
poor. 

However, a more urgent question 
for me is how do | relate as/servant. 
within the sphere of privilege to whieh 
God has called mes Is the role of a 
suffering servant compatible with the 
businesschurch and. governmental 
structures. which employ my services? 

_ Can the interests of individuals 
come first in a corporate structure 


wherevthe “good of the organization” 


nd loyalty are the prime objectives? 
Can we use the “power entrusted to us 
in these structures to serve others in the 
spirit of Jesus” when the policies of 
business, government and church 
structures are designed to advance the 
corporate entity. 

| have another question about the 
whole matter of authentic service and 
identification for those who are called 
to relate to the poor. | wonder whether 
it is possible to live in one world and 
relate with understanding to another? 
While Christ did not give up His 
Sonship or His access to power He did 
assume human form and subject 
Himself to the same temptations and 
stresses including poverty. 

If Christ is to be our model of the 
suffering servant then how can we do 
less? | also speak as one who has been 
poor and experienced the attempts of 
the “privileged” to relate to me. 


Joy Lovett, Elkhart, Indiana, is Associate 
General Secretary for Black Concerns in the 
Mennonite Church. Previously she was a city 
planner in Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Edgar Stoesz 


Though this is not a popular topic, 
it is one we should think about more. 
Myron has addressed it helpfully from a 
North American perspective. The best 
models | know of come from other 
cultural and national settings. 

Mariopvisited us at MCC during 
holy week. His life is in danger in his 
Central American homeland because 


“his commitment to the gospel and the 


poor has driven him to work for justice. 

Six of our pastor brothers are in 
their second year in an African jail. No 
formal charges have been laid and 
there has been no trial. One can only 
surmise that their overflowing church 
buildings were a threat to a controlled, 
atheist state. 

These are the people who have the 
credentials to address this topic. The 
underlying question remains, but what 
about us? | agree with Myron that we 
are called to be faithful servants. That 
may bring with it suffering. Suffering is 
not the goal; it is the consequence. 

The most sobering reflection on 
this topic happens when we look 
honestly at the compromises we make 
with our militaristic, consumer-oriented 
society. | pay my taxes, but my 
conscience is not at ease. The only 
responsible alternative | see is to reduce 
my income to the level where taxes do 
not apply, but | am not willing to adjust 
my lifestyle to that point. 

Suffering servants are often the 
young. It was so when Anabaptism was 
born and again now a few of our young 
men are saying, come what may, we 
will not bow to a militaristic state and 
its demand to register. Once again the 
scriptures are clear if also troubling and 
hard to live up to: “Indeed all who 
desire to live a godly life in Christ Jesus 
will be persecuted.” Il Timothy 3:14. 


Edgar Stoesz, Akron, Pennsylvania, is 
Associate General Secretary of Mennonite 
Central Committee. 
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Illustration by Craig Heisey 


What we are speaking of here is that unique character of the 
Church in the world: its members live on earth, but its Lord is in 
heaven. 

Assuredly, the experiences of the Church vary from place to 
place; churches which are centuries old differ from young 
churches just growing into maturity. However, there are two 
dangers which confront all churches alike: (1) the Church may 
become so influenced by the world that it acts in accordance 
with worldly standards. Such a church is secular and has yielded 
to the pressures of being in the world; (2) the Church may isolate 
itself from everything that is in the world. Such a church 
withdraws from.performing any task in the world; so occupied is 
it with maintaining its heavenly relationship that it forgets it is still 
needed to serve the world. The Church must always remain 
conscious that it is in the world, but that its origin is not of the 
world. 


Following World War II and the emergence of many new 
independent nations, the young churches which had been 
established in those countries by missionary-sending agencies 
were too inexperienced to regulate their church life; 
furthermore, they frequently needed to cope with governments 
which tended to arbitrarily reject everything originating from 
the colonizer. It was often said that Christianity was the religion 
of the colonial power and thus should be abolished. Our 
experience has been that only with patient perseverance and 
reliance onthe help of God have problems such as this been 
overcome. {t is in such an environment, then, that our church 
has come to realize that truly we do not belong to this world 
although we are in it. 


In many Asian and African countries, the problem of 
religious tolerance has become an important issue. In Indonesia, 
the Christian community constitutes a very small minority, so 
that we often feel hemmed in. Our safety has sometimes been 
threatened, and this has resulted in national instability. The 
government understands the problem and is taking measures to 
ensure religious harmony. 

But this notion of “religious harmony” is sometimes hazy. 
Many people take it to mean that all religions are equal; 
however this clearly is not possible. Doctrine and beliefs vary 
from one religion to another, yet the adherents of the 
recognized religions are required to live side by side 
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What Does It Mean 
to “Be in the World, 
But Not of It?” 


by Pastor Soehadiweko Djojodihardjo 
(translated from Indonesian by Mary Burkholder) 


harmoniously. And it is precisely this religious harmony which is 
often in disarray. If a member of a certain religion converts to 
another, for example, the adherents of the former religion may 
become angry. This led the Ministry of Religion to prohibit 
evangelization among persons who already adhere to another 
religion, a prohibition which understandably caused concern in 
the Christian community. We thank God that such an ordinance 
has since been judged an unacceptable deviation from the 
existing laws of the nation. In matters of this sort, what should be 
our church’s stance? 


Our churches in Indonesia have not been called into being 
simply to exist and no more. We are instead to bear witness to 
Jesus Christ the Head of the Church, to witness to that Jesus who 
was crucified, and the third day rose again, to the Lord Jesus who 
received the punishment for our sins and then was resurrected 
to bring us eternal life. This gift is not only for us who already 
believe, but is for all humankind. And so all must hear the 
witness of the Church. 

The Indonesian nation which we love has the right to hear 
this joy-filled news. The Church must bear witness to what Jesus 
Christ has accomplished for all persons. This is the command 
from the Lord, Saviour of the world. 

Matt. 24:14 says: “And this good news about the kingdom 
will be preached throughout the world for a witness to all 
nations, and then the end will come.” 

The churches of Indonesia must carry out this command. 
And so we continue in the task of bringing the gospel to 
Indonesia, but do so with caution. We cannot force anyone to 
accept this joyous news; our task is only to bring the news to 
everyone, and it is up to them whether or not they accept it. 

Because our churches are in the world, clearly there will 
continue to be all kinds of problems. But we can know with 
assurance that the Lord of the Church guides us and commands 
us to work, to serve, and to witness. Amen. 


Soehadiweko Djojodihardjo, affectionately referred to as “Pak 
Djojo,”” aged 64, lives in Pati, Central Java, where he has served the 
Javanese Mennonite Church (GITJ synod) as spiritual leader 


uninterruptedly since 1949. During this time, he has seen the church 
grow from a membership of 2,000 to its present total of 65,000, a body 
served by 51 churches. He has also provided leadership to the Christian 
School Board and Christian Hospital Board, and presently serves as 
rector of the Mennonite Seminary in Pati. He graduated from 
Theological School in Jakarta (then Batavia) in 1942. 


Is Communal Living Viable? 


by J. Winfield Fretz 


During the sixties and seventies there were literally 
thousands of efforts at communal living made throughout the 
western world. Many were known as “hippie”? communes or 
communities. That label distinguished them from the more 
traditional and more permanent settlements also known as 
communities. The mania for collective living was motivated by 
social, political, and economic experimental ideas on one hand 
and by conservative fundamentalist and charismatic religious 
ideals on the other. Somewhere in between were at least fifty or 
more such groups of Mennonites, mostly young, single, or 
recently married men and women. The communes flourished 
especially around college and university areas. They were 
definitely part of a cultural fad, and like all fads, they were short- 
lived. 

Not all communal groups of the sixties and the seventies 
disappeared. However, most of those with non-religious 
motivations vanished. Communes with secular bases like social 
experimentation, economic idealism and strictly humanitarian 
motivation have had very little staying power. Their average life 
span has been less than ten years. 


Communal living is economically viable. People can live 
more inexpensively when they share acommon residence, eat at 
a common table, share appliances, cars, and services than if 
those same individuals or couples lived in separate households. 
This fact was well established in the many 19th century 
communal groups such as the Shakers, Oneida, Harmony, 
Aurora, Zoar, Amana, and all the rest. There were economic 
failures among them but this was generally due to poor 
management, bad or incompetent leadership, or internal 
conflicts rather than a fault in the principle of cooperative 
ownership. 

Community living raises sociological, psychological, ethical, 
and moral questions rather than economic ones. Collective 
efforts fail, | believe, because the strain of living in close relation 
to others is too great for most people to bear for extended 
periods of time. This is true for both the religiously inspired and 
for those with secular motivations. People who join communal 


groups tend to be highly idealistic but find that over a period of 
time they cannot live up to the high ideals expected of them by 
the group. So rather than living under strain or defying the 
community, they withdraw. When too many members do this, 
the communal effort, of course, is weakened and ultimately 
results in failure. 

Ever since my college days in the early thirties, | was 
attracted to community or communal living. | felt drawn to it 
because it seemed more in harmony with the teachings of Jesus 
and the lifestyles of the early Christians. Later | discovered the 
emphasis was also the pattern and ideal of sixteenth century 
Anabaptists. Perhaps the primary reason | never joined a 
community is that | was unaware of an existing commune model, 
and | was not at that time sufficiently interested or capable of 
starting one of my own. 

It was not until the latter thirties that my friend, Robert 
Kreider, then bicycling in England, sent me information about 
the Society of Brothers. The literature was attractive and 
persuasive but | was by that time invoived in graduate studies at 
the University of Chicago. There | became deeply immersed in 


the sociology of Mennonite mutual aid and its contribution to 
the development of Christian community. Immediately after 
completing my doctoral thesis on this subject, | began teaching 
sociology and economics at Bethel College. Here | studied 
Amish and Mennonite communities throughout the United 
States and Canada. | also taught a course in cooperatives and 
served on the board of directors of the Crossroads Cooperative 
whose headquarters were at North Newton, Kansas. 

My interests in Christian community never abated but | no 
longer seriously considered joining an intentional community 
since, as a member of asmall college campus, | was already living 
in community. By this time also | had family responsibilities, gave 
two years of service with MCC during the latter phases of World 
War Il, and became involved ina restaurant operation for twenty 
years. 

It was during the decade of the seventies that | again began 
paying attention to intentional communities or communes. 
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Collective groups were springing up everywhere and because of 
my long-standing interest in communities, | began teaching a 
course in utopian communities for Conrad Grebel College at the 
University of Waterloo. We studied the strengths and 
weaknesses of the major 19th century communal groups and 
why none of them survived. Even the Amana Society in lowa 
forsook its religious communal ownership and became a huge 
corporation with its present international reputation. 

From my academic background and personal business 
experience | believe there is no clear-cut “yes” or “no” answer 
to the viability of intentional community living. But there are 
some rather pointed lessons. 

Communities collapse because of personal attrition, 
irritations, interpersonal wear and tear, and _ unfulfilled 
expectations. These irritations are caused by “tremendous 
trifles.’’ They are the accumulation of little annoyances, slights, 
over-sensitivities, dislikes, differences of interests and values. 
Such human frailties are not character defects, but rather 
differences in personalities, temperaments, attitudes, and 
expectations due to the heredity and environment that 
produces individuality. 

Even in a conventional nuclear family of two parents and 
their immediate offspring there 
are conflicts,misunder- 
standings, and periodic need for 
separation, privacy and “space”’. 

This is true in spite of along and 
careful mate-selection process 
during courtship and the high 
resolve to love and respect one 
another in a life-long 
partnership. One can imagine 
then more interpersonal 
tensions where they may be six, 
eight, ten, or more adults and 


possibly several sets of children 


living together in a_ single 
residence with the close day- 
after-day sharing of space, food, 
furnishings, the laundry, 
bathroom, kitchen, and the use 
of radio and TV. 

| have been repeatedly 
amazed at the amount of time 
required by commune members 
in the decision-making so that 
everyone is satisfied. Unless 
everyone is satisfied, the peace 
and the harmony of the group is 
threatened. 

This lofty goal of internal as well as external peace and 
goodwill between each and every member of the “family” 
seems to me to challenge the viability of community. People 
who join intentional communities with enthusiasm and idealism 
often have no idea of the emotional costliness of their decision. 

Harmony and love come only with patience, tolerance, 
forgiveness, and the suppression of one’s own ego for the good 
of the whole. For most people this is possible only for a while. 
Those with greater spiritual fortitude and internal discipline will 
be able to retain confidence in and commitment to the 
community and its objectives longer. Others with less dedication 
and self-discipline, or perhaps more sensitive spirits, may refuse 
to sacrifice their personal desires for the good of the group. 

Those communities and fellowships that have survived in 
the recent past seem able and willing to adapt to needs both 


inside and outside themselves. Significantly, about the only 
communes that have survived more than ten years are those with 
a religious purpose and character. In fact, Reba Place at 
Evanston, Illinois and its Shalom associates, Plow Creek at 
Tiskilwa, Illinois, Fellowship of Hope at Elkhart, Indiana, and 
New Creation Fellowship at Newton, Kansas, have all modified 
their structures and functions somewhat while adhering to their 
basic objectives to be thoroughly Christian communities. Three 
of the four are located in urban communities rather than in 
closed rural areas as was the case with the 19th century religious 
communes. Each of the above also permits its members the 
freedom to pursue occupations in line with individual gifts and 
interests. Instead of a single membership for all there are two 
categories: one for those wanting to be full members of the 
sharing community and the other for those wanting 
membership only in the church community. This adaptability 
allows for a choice as to the degree of commitment persons 
desire to make. 

The quality and character of a group’s leadership has alotto 
do with its viability. In the 19th century almost all of the most 
famous communes were led by extremely strong and dedicated 
individuals. The communities seemed to thrive as long as the first 

generation leader lived. Some 
succeeded a generation or two 
later but in a steadily weakening 
way. They seemed to have no 
effective way of training strong, 
creative new leaders. The 
Shalom group of communities 
have multiple leadership. Those 
leaders are constantly account- 
able to the group through 
membership meetings which are 
democratically conducted once 
or twice a week. 

An interesting postscript to 
this discussion is an observation 
from Mennonite history. It is a 
silent comment to the question, 
“Is community living viable?” 

The Hutterian Brethren and 
the Mennonites are both 
products of the Reformation. 
Both have lived more or less in 
somewhat close proximity for 
much of their four and a half 
centuries. Yet, | know of no 
Mennonite congregation that 


has forsaken its individualized or 

semi-communal lifestyle or patt - 
ern to follow the total communal pattern of the Hutterians. There 
are a few examples where Hutterian groups have adopted the 
Mennonite congregational community pattern. One must 
conclude that Mennonites through the centuries have 
considered communal living non-viable. A member of the 
Society of Brothers told me thirty years ago in Paraguay that the 
difference between Mennonites and Hutterian Brethren was the 
Mennonite love of individualism. 


J. Winfield Fretz has spent nearly fifty years studying Mennonite 
interests in community. He was a founder of the Mennonite Community 
Association and as a sociology professor has studied and lectured widely 
on the subject. 

Presently he is Acting President of Mennonite Biblical Seminary in 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Photos by the Woodcrest Community of the Hutterian Society of Brothers 
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... Ls It? 


Phil Baker-Shenk 


For seven years I’ve lived on the edge 
of Sojourners Community, attracted to its 
specific mix of theology, spiritual life, and 
neighborhood/national peace and justice 
ministry. 

Like Fretz, a lot of what has kept me 
from joining community are _ life 
circumstances, like getting married and 
going to law school. Also, I’ve kept trying 
to figure out if the specifics of Sojourners 
Community fit with who | specifically am. 

Fretz seems to suggest that the 
community issue is fundamentally one of 
individualism versus self-sacrifice, that 


only a hardy few are able to suppress their 
egos enough to make community viable; _ 
From what I know, that is only partly: true. 


The other side of the coin is that 
certain individualists fit into certain 
communities better than do 
individualists because the specifics of that 
community fit their particular trifles, 
personalities, or vocations. 

For example, I’ve committed myself 
to an individual “call” I’ve felt to be a 
lawyer. But what if a legal service clinic 
does not fit into Sojourners Community’s 
specific ministry priorities in the future for 
practical reasons of money, community 
focus, or staff shortages? That would 
mean self-sacrifice on my part not for the 
sake of community ideals but rather 
because of the practical limitations of the 
community. Other examples might 
include introvert-leaning people who 
may not easily fit communities requiring 
frequent relating. Or detail-detesting 
people who may find the complexity of 
sharing cars paralyzing. 

The question for me then becomes 
whether the sacrifice of joining this 
particular community is worthwhile, 
given all the circumstances. For some 
people that question is harder than it is for 
others, but not necessarily for bad 
reasons. 


Phil Baker-Shenk is a Mennonite living in 
Washington, D.C. where he is a law student at 
Catholic University. He worked for Sojourners 
Magazine for two years and is the co-author of 
The Path of Most Resistance. 


The Woodcrest 
Community 


We of the Hutterian Society of 
Brothers or Bruderhof are glad to read in 
Winfield Fretz’s article, “Significantly, 
about the only communes that have 
survived more than ten years are those 


with a religious purpose and character.’ 


This accords with our experience over the 
past sixty years: nothing but the grace and 
power of God held us together. 

Further, Fretz takes the rare position 
that community is.not an escape from but 
a confrontation with \ oh problems. As 
Eberhard Arnold put it: 


verybody wants to be in the 


< right, O - even if, only one person 


wants’to be in the right, it is 
impossible to live in community. 
That is egotism of  self-love. 
Touchiness, like opinionatedness, is 
another form of self-love. 

Christianity has an objective 
content; it is a cause for which we 
can completely forget ourselves 
and our little egos." 


We must testify that little and big 
egos, sin, and every form of demonic 
wedge between men can be overcome. 
But this can happen only when we submit 
to something much greater than 
ourselves — God and His kingdom. 

We not only believe that communal 
living is viable; we have seen it. John 
Howard Yoder wrote in 1954 or 1955: 


The evangelistic appeal of the 
Hutterians is not an invitation to 
change churches or religions, but to 
change lives.? 


1Spoken in a meeting on August 9, 1933, at the Rhon 
Bruderhof in Germany. 

2From “Discipleship as a Missionary Strategy” in The 
Christian Ministry. 


The Woodcrest Community of the 
Hutterian Society of Brothers is an Anabaptist 
communal group located in Rifton, New York. 


Marie K. Wiens 


Fretz has ably traced the 
developments of the more recent 
intentional communities and pointed out 
strengths and weaknesses. 

I’ve often wondered how such a 


‘good idea, of sharing and helping one 


another, can be laced with so many 
difficulties and tensions. 

It takes an enormous amount of time 
to keep a community running smoothly. 
One household | observed was almost 
consumed by the many meetings of its 
members, as work was divided, tensions 
dealt with, finances handled; time which 
|, an outsider, felt could have been more 
profitably used. 

The “‘temporariness” of community 
living is an unavoidable weakness. In a 
nuclear family tensions and disagree- 
ments also develop, but it is an 
arrangement for “keeps.’’ In an 
intentional community, divorcing oneself 
from the group if not pleased or happy is 
subconsciously built in — and it happens. 
Shifts of personnel in a communal 
arrangement to accommodate tensions 
and interest occur frequently. 

A very fine aspect of intentional 
groups is the way they reach out to a 
person/group in need of help/support, 
and often provide a service ignored by the 
traditional church. Admittedly too many 
of us are capitalists at heart who find it 
difficult to say ““what’s mine is thine.” 

On the other hand | believe these 
households tend to retard the taking of 
responsibility and ownership for one’s 
situation. There is comfort and security in 
dumping one’s problems on a group. This 
only delays the process. But eventually 
one must function responsibly on one’s 
own. 

| believe the leadership in intentional 
communities is highly motivated. | have a 
high regard for support provided for 
people who are in need of a loving 
extended family. But | wonder if there 
isn’t a more efficient and productive 
model for providing that kind of support. 


Marie K. Wiens, Hillsboro, Kansas, worked 
for years with the Mennonite Brethren Board 
of Missions. She is now on MCC’s Executive 
Committee. 
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Would Your Fellowship Send 


Hugo Zorrilla, 
Costa Rica 


Definitely, our churches would send missionaries to 
North America. Actually in the past few years, very capable 
leaders of South and Central America have come here to 
minister. These brethren have discovered that the centers of 
religious, political and economic power are in North 
America, and they have to direct themselves to these powers. 
They have awakened to the reality that the missionary task 
has to rub shoulders with the unjust realities of today. We 
know that missionaries have always worked among the poor 
but without a ministry of denouncing injustices. 

The North Atlantic countries are seen as materialistic and 
unjust societies that have to be re-evangelized. We must seek 
to show these proud, “developed” countries that what they 
consider under-developed, savage, heathen often have a 
more mature, spiritual and growing church. 

Our message would depend on where the ministry of 
these missionaries was directed. First, a work force should be 
among the English-speaking churches. Then they should 
work toward establishing a just and decent relationship 
between peoples, above all before the armed intervention of 
the government of the United States. It should be a ministry 
of prophecy, denouncing the corrupt and inhuman treatment 
by the multi-national companies. 

They should also denounce the fact that the “sending 
churches” have little to say in missionary matters. The mission 
boards operate as centers of meta-ecclesial power that 
determine where, how, when, and who will go. 

The message of these missionaries also should be 
directed to the large number of Hispanics born or 
immigrated here. They need to know the saving message of 
Jesus Christ and should be warned of the paganization into 
which they are easily falling here in the consumer society. 

Our missionaries’ approach would depend on the groups 
with whom they work. | would say that there would be great 
impact in small groups of reflection or study cells. Some 
meetings would be of an evangelizing character for non- 
christians and others would be of a conscience-sensitizing 
character for Christians. Perhaps preaching in the churches 
already established wouldn’t have much results. But that 
would probably serve to discover who is really interested in a 
revival. 

| suspect that the missionary who would come from 
Central America would use methods similar to those learned 
by the North American missionaries: door to door visitation, 
small Bible study groups, preaching, etc. However, after a 
period of frustration and culture shock, they would create 
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new approaches which would use the natural Spanish affect, 
cordiality, and happy character to open the reserved, cold, 
formal and calculating character of the Anglo personality. 

Some North Americans would accept with pleasure the 
change and the illusion to learn the message from brethren 
who read the biblical text from another code of values and 
from another culture. 

Others would think it is “interesting,” or “different” or 
“rare” to hear what these people are saying; they are worth 
listening to, but nothing more. This form of reading an 
integral gospel is only applicable over there in the “banana 
republics,” since “nothing good comes out of Nazareth.” 

Others would not even be bothered to hear. They would 
say, ‘These people are heretics. We shouldn’t permit them to 
twist the gospel.”’ For them, the gospel is the North American 
reading of the Bible, the North American fundamentalism. 
They would seek by all means possible to silence these 
missionaries in the church, many of which have lost the 
prophetic voice and have been converted instead into social 
clubs and banquet halls. What a contrast in an era of hunger, 
misery and unemployment! 


Hugo Zorrilla recently came from Costa Rica to teach at the 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary in Fresno, California. 

In Costa Rico he was dean and professor of New Testament and 
Biblical languages at the Latin America Biblical Seminary. 


Wieke 
van der Velden, 
The Netherlands 


It is to some extent my own situation, as European peace 
representative with M.C.C., to be in North America as a 
missionary. Yet the question strikes me with wonder. Would 
the Dutch Mennonites send missionaries to North America? 

There is, | think, not one answer to that question. As in 
my own case the Mennonite Peace group said “‘Yes, we’ll be 
glad to send someone,” when M.C.C. asked. So too | think 
the mission board might say ‘‘Yes,” if North Americans asked 
for a missionary to come. We ourselves are learning to 
appreciate the great value that missionaries from other parts 
of the world can have for our churches. An important 
experience of that was the presence in our brotherhood of 
Reverend Prayogianto from Java, just the last year-and-a-half. 

| think that such a missionary could both support the 
American church, for example in their non-conformity to the 
world, and also give a new vision for new possibilities. In 
that, | particularly think of an open stand towards that same 
world, letting all hear the good news of our Lord, that Christ 
is the way, and that he is risen from the dead. The missionary 


Aissionaries to North America? 


would speak for wholeness in the church and in the world, 
for peace, for concern with the needy, the wounded, etc. He 
or she would speak from the Dutch experience and struggle 
with these many problems (we’re still struggling). 

This is implying that the missionaries go to the inviting 
churches in the first place, helping with problems in the 
church where they can be of most use. The American 
churches themselves can and have to extend their service to 
others in need. 

| think the missionaries would be ministering to one 
particular church, but from there also serving other churches 
and conferences, speaking the word and trying to live it. That 
may be a little easier for a foreigner, not yet as much bound 
by American social convention. 

Our coming may provide a new and critical input — 
though | think this may be more so if the missionary were 
from Africa or Asia. 

On my own travels | have time and again met people 
eager to know how | saw North American Mennonites, to get 
a glimpse of a possibly different perspective. Even apart from 
that | expect that these missionaries would, at least initially, 
be warmly welcomed. But their criticism may not always be 
nice to hear. I think the greatest danger for the whole 
missionary effort would be that the receiving churches would 
not speak of their dissatisfaction among themselves. That 
would be a real danger for a church with strong in-group 
feelings,as some non-ethnic Mennonites will know. | expect a 
church embarking on this adventure to be open to it and use 
the opportunity. But I’m less sure if many outside these 
specific churches will be listening. The words of Mennonite 
World Conference ’78 are still traveling slowly in great parts 
of the Western Mennonite world. 


Wieke van der Velden is a member of the United Mennonite 
Community church council in Amsterdam. Presently she is in North 
America as a European peace representative, speaking to church and 
college groups. 


We Christians have an obligation from Jesus and the 
gospel to spread the Word to all peoples. We must also share 
our experiences to show how we are dealing with the 
Gospel. 

| understand that in North America there are two reasons 
to send a missionary to other countries. First is to teach the 
Gospel and second is to help the people economically. Zaire 
is not financially able to help people in North America. Also, 


the standard of living is much higher in North America than 
it is in Zaire. So not as many people in America need help. 
So we can only preach the Gospel. 

We know that before we would decide to send a 
missionary overseas we would have to present enough 
financial support to those missionaries. For example, in North 
America there is the Mission Board that is supported by the 
churches. Since the churches have a high standard of living 
they can also contribute a lot of money to those boards. So 
they can offer to support missionaries overseas. We would 
need to prepare our missionaries for that kind of financial 
situation, and the liberalness that exists in North America’s 
church. Example: In some Mennonite churches in North 
America they smoke and drink alcohol which is not done in 
our churches in Zaire. 

The missionaries’ message could be to show how people 
are dealing with the Gospel in other parts of the world, such 
as in Zaire. And they would emphasize the fact that we are 
all brothers and sisters in Christ regardless of race, color, or 
creed. The message of Jesus is universal and is not limited by 
national borders. Nothing needs to be added or taken away 
to compensate for our different background. The message of 
Jesus in Mark 16:15 is, ““Go into all the world and preach the 
gospel unto all creation.” 

Our missionaries would probably approach the society in 
general. They would try to deal with the increasing 
materialistic wants of North American society. In many ways 
technology is pushing the people and the Christians away 
from a Christian sense. For example, they need to deal with 
television in a more Christian way. The violence and sex 
portrayed on television are not Christian ideals. How will 
young Christians deal with those everyday images of sex and 
violence? What will happen to their values and how will it 
affect the future of the churches? 

The people have everything they want materially and feel 
no need for God and they must deal with increased 
government defense spending and the pushing towards war. 

| don’t know if there is any one specific method that is 
recommended for being a missionary in North America. It 
would be good to be open to the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in order to determine which would be best in a given 
situation. The method that | would propose would depend 
upon the location of the missionaries. If they were in a small 
town or large city, they would need some time to get to 
know the place and the culture and would need under- 
standing to know which method to use according to the Holy 
Spirit. 

To understand what the missionaries’ reception might be 
depends on the peoples’ beliefs in North America. If they see 
everyone as brothers and sisters in Christ then the reception 
would be a warm welcomed one. However, if the receiver 
has some prejudice against skin color or religious beliefs 
against the type of gospel taught, then the missionaries 
would have a more difficult time and a cooler reception. 


Nola Kianza is from Zaire and has been studying at Conrad 
Grebel College in Waterloo, Ontario. His studies are preparation for 
his possible leadership in the Zairian Mennonite Church. 
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creatively aging — 


English Professor Creates 
One-of-a-Kind Quilt 


Grace Wenger of Leola, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been a legendary English 
teacher. For forty years she spent her life 
in classrooms. 

But few people knew about another 
love she had until her exquisite 
Pennsylvania Dutch Anniversary Quilt 
appeared on the auction block at this 
spring’s MCC Relief Sale in Harrisburg, 
PA. Unusual for its rare beauty, the quilt 
has become a collector’s item because 
after Grace designed and crafted it, she 
destroyed the patterns. 

Her motive was not to create a quilt 
that couldn’t be duplicated. “My sister 
Edna pointed out that our phone would 
never stop ringing with quilters asking to 
borrow the patterns,” explained Grace. 
“And if | loaned those, then the phone 
would ring again, this time with the 
quilters wondering about how to place 
the pieces on the quilt!” 

With her skills as a quilter now 
exposed, Grace smiles about the surprise 
that is to the scores of people who have 
known her primarily as a professor. “‘I 
learned to quilt when | was very young, 
sometime between 10 and 13. Every 


respectable Mennonite woman taught 
her daughters to quilt then, and | liked it. 

“Now since I’m retired | go to sewing 
circle. | like to sit down and quilt real fast! 
The experienced quilters are amazed | 
don’t make three inch stitches! 

“Once | sat beside an older woman 
who kept glancing rather obviously at my 
work. Finally she said, ‘Why Grace, | 
believe you are a good quilter even if you 
are a teacher!’ ” 

Quilting was Grace’s outlet from 
teaching and grading papers for anumber 
of years. She and her two sisters, with 
whom she lives, made a project of doing 
one or two crib quilts every Christmas 
vacation for the MCC Relief Sale. (Her 
sisters, Edna and Esther, helped her quilt 
her now famous quilt.) “From the 
beginning | intended the Pennsylvania 
Dutch quilt to go to the Sale also,” Grace 
explains. “I would feel guilty to spend all 
that time on something to keep for 
myself!’’ she confesses. 

The quilt is a rich field of 
Pennsylvania Dutch motifs — oak leaves 
and tulips, distelfinks, hearts, cherries, 
and acorns, all of brilliantly bright plain- 


“The Weight” — 
A Dramatized Sermon 


Reviewed by J. Daniel Hess 
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colored fabrics. They lie on a calico print 
background that is a lively golden 
mustard. All 570 appliqued pieces have 
been buttonhole stitched to the 
background. By doing that Grace 
resurrected an old technique, common in 
early 20th century quilts. Her stitching was 
so even and full that it could be mistaken 
for machine stitching. At the last minute 
she pinned a note to the quilt, clarifying 
that the work was all done by hand. 

Adding the anniversary dates, 1683- 
1983, to the pillow throw was an 
afterthought. “I couldn’t decide what to 
put in that kind of open space,” she 
explains. “But when | saw | could finish 
the quilt for 1983, the dates were suddenly 
the right solution.” 

Ever modest, Grace smiles and quotes 
an old Mennonite pastor who was more at 
home in German than in English, “Next 
Jake Nolt gets proud yet!” “He said it one 
morning about himself when people told 
him they liked his preaching. We often 
quote it around home. It takes the wind 
out of anyone’s sails who’s tempted with 
pride!” 


“The world continues to lie to our 
young people about adulthood,” says 
Pastor Springer (C. Nevin Miller) in a 
film recently released by Sisters and 
Brothers Productions. The film offers a 
testimonial about growing up, a 
dramatized sermon that counters the 
lies and gives our young people a good 
topic for discussion. 

Based on a Herald Press novel by 
Joel Kauffmann, The Weight is a 
coming-of-age story, set in 1972 when 
2,000,000 men face the draft for U.S. 
military service. For Jon Springer (Brad 
Eberly), growing up involves more than 
the decision to enlist in the army or to 
register as a conscientious objector. To 
become a man involves Jon with his 
three buddies, his two girl friends, his 
parents and even with a strange 
neighbor down the road. 

After high school graduation, Jon 
and three friends roar off in Denny’s 
(Doug Caskey) “Blue Beast” for a four- 
day fling at a summer resort. There 
Chuck (Robert Lance Clark) introduces 
Jon to his alcoholic “Uncle Chuckie’s 
surprise” and Steve (Merv Sands) tries 
to be a he-man. Models for growing 
up. But back home there is a summer 
job to do, girls to date, parents to face, 
and a draft board questionnaire to fill 
out. 

| like the film’s thematic breadth: 
the plot may seem to turn on Jon’s 18th 
birthday and the CO problem, but the 
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worldwide news 
: 


Mennonites 
Carve 
Soapstone 


Mennonites in southern Africa met in 
Swaziland for a five-day retreat just before 
Christmas, 1982. The week’s varied 
program included afternoon sessions on 
soapstone carving. 

Under the guiding eyes of MCCers 
Darlene Dyck and Ron Biel, a dozen 
amateur stonecutters tried their hands at 
shaping the soft Swazi stone. The artists 
ranged in age from first graders to 
grandmothers. 

Through the dust-choked air, one 
could see candle-holders, animal figures 
and knickknacks emerging as the week 
progressed. The sculptors needed good 


Kenneth Sensenig 


imaginations. Often, the final product was 


not the original intention. Objects 
needed re-defining when chunks 
unexpectedly broke from the sculpture. 

Soapstone carving is a traditional 
Swazi art. Favorite productions range 
from animals and ash trays to bric-a-brac 
and busts. Tourists snap up the carvings at 
the numerous craft shops. 

By the end of the Mennonite retreat, 
the new carvers emerged from the 
talcum-powdered room with their first 
creations and with a new respect for the 
illiterate but skilled Swazi artisans by the 
road. — Kenneth Sensenig 


German CO’s 
Status 
Threatened 


Effective June 30, 1983 German 
conscientious objector’s will have 
increased difficulty in having their 


position acknowledged officially. Twenty 
months of volunteer service will be 
required, instead of sixteen months, anda 
written testimony will be required which 
may be immediately repealed. The 
narrowing in definition of acceptable 
service positions is threatening many 
positions previously filled by CO’s. This 
may affect Mennonite youth and geriatric 
work. 


Europeans Go Mennonite-Your-Way 


A European equivalent of the Mennonite 
Your Way Directory is being compiled for 
use at Mennonite World Conference in 
1984. Submissions are being requested 
from persons willing to host guests 


real issue is growing up, and that calls 
for independent decision-making. “All 
my life I’ve been told what to think and 
do. If it’s not the church, then it’s my 
parents,” says Jon. The film effectively 
shows that such maturation demands 
decisions about things close to home — 
the drinking of beer, the choosing of 
girl and boy friends, courtesy, 
communication, responsibility, and 
fighting. 

After seeing the film, teenagers will 
be ready for such questions: When it’s 
time to grow up, what shall | do with 
the old cruiser, booze, helling around, 
and the draft? In the film, what roles do 
girls play? What kinds of decisions face 
the cutest girl in town, Donna (Karen 
Graber) and the girl from church, 
Sharon (Valerie Gross)? What kinds of 
help should the community, the 
church, and the home give to kids who 
face adulthood? 

Occasionally the film limits its own 
usefulness. The film is dated: today’s 
teenagers were children in 1972. The 
rural setting and the boys’ naivete are 
not quite believable for a junior or 
senior in a suburban high school today. 
Mother’s role is a cliche, and maybe 
even a lie. 

| applaud the use of church youth 
for the film. Seeing “people like us” on 
the screen may help viewers identify 
with them and the theme. Arlo Kasper 
(as Bob Dudding) and Valerie Gross (as 


overnight and serve a free breakfast. Cost 
for a listing is DM 10.00. Paul Kraybill, 
secretary of Mennonite World 
Conference, initiated the idea for the 
directory, which is now being executed 


Sharon) do well, although Valerie will 
never win a prize for baiting fish hooks! 
But | suspect that many teenagers may 
have trouble identifying with Jon, not 
because of the decisions he faces, but 
because of a generalized disaffection 
that knits his brow and removes him 
from spontaneity, even after he makes 
the decision that should remove the 
weight. 

The film’s symbols are not equally 
effective. Why the tire motif? Is the 
hybridization of corn a good metaphor 
of God’s grace? Why would Sharon, the 
salvation figure, be eating an apple 
while reaching toward Jon? She is not 
trying to seduce him. Glass breaks too 
often, and Jon’s baptism is simplistic. 

But other symbols work well. Jon 
slams childhood mementos (including 
shotgun shells) onto the floor, innocent 
sheep are slaughtered, Jon passes on 
the “Blue Beast” to a little tyke (Nelson 
Geigley) whose very enthusiasm for car 
gadgets show us how much Jon has 
grown up in just several months. 

The film is for youth. But upon 
seeing it, | am left with adult questions. 
When Jon or Sharon or Donna or 
Denny is my son or daughter, how can | 
contribute to the religious and social 
environment to help them grow up? 
And how can | learn to let go, as do 
Mr. and Mrs. Springer? And how can 
we best counter the world’s lies about 
adulthood? 


by Helmut Bergtholdt of Assenheim and 
Gerhard Foth of Ingolstadt, Germany. 
Any proceeds above cost of printing will 
go to the Travel Fund for the conference. 


: . 4 i i The film rents for $50.00. It’s a 


sermon your youth group, and you, will 
think about. 


J. Daniel Hess is professor of 
Communication at Goshen College. During 
this sabbatical year he is studying film 
criticism at North Western University in 
Chicago. 
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Experience the history of St. 
Jacobs by visiting The 
Meetingplace . . . a unique 
tourist information centre 
utilizing a well-documented 
multi-media presentation that 
presents an accurate account 
of Mennonite history and 
lifestyle. Bus groups welcome. 


the meetingplace 


tourist information centre 


May - Oct. 

Mon. - Friday 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Saturday 10 a.m.-7: 30 p.m. 
Sunday 1 p.m.-6 p.m. 


33 King Street, St. Jacobs 
664-3518 


Mennonite 


Way 
DIRECTORY III 


a hospitality travel directory 
for the years 1981, 1982, 1983 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Featuring: 

105 International, 2100 N.A. hosts ¢ What to 
see in 25 communities ¢ Special on Ger- 
mantown plus map © 10 day worship guide ® 
Centerfold map of important places ¢ Hosting 
guidelines * 46 countries, 45 states, 9 
provinces. 


single copy $ 6.00* 
2 copies $10.00* 
3-11 copies each $ 4.50* 


12 or more- wholesale list available 


“U.S. funds only, price includes postage (4th 
class) to one address 


copies at $ 

total due 

6% tax- PA residents 
TOTAL ENCLOSED 


NAME 


Address 


Mail to: Mennonite Your Way 
Box 1525, Salunga, PA 17538 
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Making Fuel from Water 


by Kenton K. Brubaker 


Engines can be modified to use 
hydrogen for fuel despite problems of 
storage and risk of explosions. Thus 
interest is high in hydrogen fuel if acheap 
system of using sunlight to split water can 
be designed. 

The laws of thermodynamics tell us 
that the useful energy we get out of a 
reaction cannot exceed the energy put in. 
If the electricity used to produce $1’s 
worth of hydrogen costs $2, we must want 
it pretty badly to pay that much. But if we 
can produce the hydrogen with a 
practically free source of energy, solar 
energy, then the inefficiency of the 
exchange is not important. If it takes 100 
calories of solar energy to make 5 calories 
worth of hydrogen gas (only a 0.05 
percent efficiency) but the solar energy is 
free, then the process might be 
acceptable from an economic standpoint. 

Recently two research teams have 
announced the successful production of 
hydrogen by splitting water using the 
energy of light. The separation of 
hydrogen from oxygen in the water 
molecule can be done quite readily using 
electricity. Most high school science 
classes demonstrate this electrolysis of 
water. But the amount of electrical energy 
used is much greater than the potential 
energy of the hydrogen gas produced, 
making the process too expensive for 
conventional fuel. 

One group of scientists working in 
the laboratory of Gabor Somorjai at 
Berkeley have been using small disks of 
iron oxide powder to achieve photolysis 
of water. The disks or wafers are coated 
with silicon and magnesium, suspended 
in a suitable solution, and then 
illuminated with visible light. Hydrogen is 
generated at an efficiency of about 0.05 
percent, but slows down after eight hours 
as the magnesium electrodes lose their 
effectiveness. 

More recently, John O’M. Bockris of 
Texas A & M University announced 
another technique for photolysis of 
water. His device is based on more 
traditional silicon photovoltaic cells with 
an unspecified substance to prevent 
formation of a film of silicon dioxide. A 
potential must be applied across the 
electrodes with a battery, so that when 
illuminated with visible light, hydrogen is 
produced. Bockris claims an_ overall 
efficiency of 13 percent. 

A certain amount of skepticism 
surrounds such claims of high efficiency. 
If his claims are true, the system could 
produce hydrogen at a cost equivalent to 
gasoline at $1 per gallon. That is certainly 
good news for an automobile dependent 
economy. 


Production of hydrogen from water 
by photolysis is a sound idea. Hydrogen is 
a good fuel, a bit more difficult to handle 
than gasoline but clean and efficient. 

Green plants do very much the same 
things as the devices of Somorjai and 
Bockris. The solar transducer called the 
chloroplast splits water into hydrogen and 
oxygen, the electrons and protons of the 
hydrogen being used, however, to carry 
out additional chemistry rather than 
being released as hydrogen gas. 

This remarkable process of 
photosynthesis, like the photolysis of 
Somorjai, operates at a very low 
efficiency, perhaps less than 0.05 percent 
when we count calorie energy input over 
energy captured. But the solar capture 
device, the green plant, builds and repairs 
itself, and operates successfully over vast 
surfaces of the earth, even without human 
management. If we add human skills in 
the form of agriculture and agri-forestry, 
plus genetic engineering to improve 
reception of solar energy by plants, we 
may find the green plant superior to 
silicon or iron oxide wafers as a fuel 
supplier. 

The fossil fuels, petroleum and coal, 
represent deposits of green plant energy 
captured over millenia long past. We have 
now succeeded in spending about half of 
these savings, accumulated over an 
almost incomprehendable period of time, 
in just a hundred years or so. 

Petroleum, natural gas, and coal are 
such valuable raw materials for chemical 
synthesis that it seems quite short-sighted 
to use them for fuel. Synthesis of plastics, 
dyes, and pharmaceuticals is dependent 
on the hydrocarbons found in these 
fossilized remains of ancient plants. Any 
alternative fuel type energy will conserve 
these fossil fuels as raw materials for 
manufacture. 

Whether this alternative will be based 
on plants or solar cells remains to be seen. 
The switch to a current solar supply for 
fuel energy needs seems to be a good 
move. Our fuel really comes from the 
sun; it is up to us to decide whether we 
use valuable hydro- 
carbons, a legacy of 
the past, or a current 
solar energy supply. 


a 


Kenton K. Brubaker is Professor of Biology at 
Eastern Mennonite College in Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


international quiz : 


How Well Do You Know 
Your A.B.C.’s? 


by Paul N. Kraybill 


Mennonites and Brethren in Christ around the world have the habit of 
abbreviating (or making acronyms of) the names of their councils, committees, 
conferences and communities. How many of these commonly used abreviations can 
you identify? 
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= ADS 

. AEEMF 
. AIMM 
AMBCF 
AMBC 
AMC 
BIC 

. BOMAS 
SAGEINAZ 
CIM 

. CMBC 
. CMS 

. COM 

. DMFK 

. EMEK 

. FOMCIT 
. GIT) 

. GKMI 

. IMO 

. JELAM 

. JMF 

. MENCOLDES 
Ale 

. MCSFI 

. MERK 

. MKC 

. MWK 

. PIPKA 

. TMC 

who 
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(Answers on page 22.) 


Paul Kraybill is Executive Secretary for Mennonite World Conference. 
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« Red Dirt, by Pam Heap of Birds 


(through the International 
Subscription Fund) 


The International Subscription 
Fund is to assist persons overseas 
(excluding western Europe but 
including Central and South Americas) 
to receive FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
magazine free of charge. Overseas 
personnel of Mennonite programs and 
projects are also eligible. 

Qualified persons will receive a 
two-year subscription free. The 
signature of the congregational leader 
or organizational representative 
recommending the application — is 
required. 

It is suggested that the applicant be 
active (or interested) in the life of the 
church (not necessarily Mennonite) and 
have a fair command of the English 
language to qualify. 


Forward coupon to: 
Mennonite World Conference 
International Subscription Fund 
528 E. Madison St. 
Lombard, IL 60148 
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Quiz 


Answers 


1. Algemene Doopsgezinde Societeit 
(Netherlands) 

2. Association des Eglises Evangéliques 
Mennonites of France 

3. Africa Inter Mennonite Mission (USA) 

4. Africa Mennonite and Brethren in Christ 
Fellowship 

5. Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries 

(Elkhart, USA) 

. Asia Mennonite Conference 

. Brethren in Christ 

. Board of Missions and Services (MB) 

Communauté des Eglises de Freres 

Mennonites au Zaire 

10. Council of International Ministries (North 
America) 

11. Canadian Mennonite Bible College 

12. Council of Mennonite Seminaries or 
Council of Moderators and Secretaries 
(NA) 

13. Commission on Overseas Mission (General 
Conference Mennonite) 

14. Deutsches Mennonitisches 
Friedenskomitee (German Mennonite 
Peace Committee) 

15. Europaisches Mennonitisches 
Evangelisations-Komitee (Europe) 

16. Fellowship of Mennonite Churches in 
Taiwan 

17. Gereja Injili di Tanah Jawa (Indonesia 
Mennonite Conference) 

18. Persatuan Gereja-gereja Kristen Muria 
Indonesia (Muria Mennonite Conference) 

19. International Mennonite Organization 
(Europe) 

20. Junta Ejecutive Latino-Americana de 
Audiciones Menonitas (Spanish Broad- 
cast Board, Puerto Rico) 

21. Japan Mennonite Fellowship 

22. Mennonite Economic Development 
Associates in Colombia 

23. Mennonite Church 

24. Mennonite Christian Service Fellowship 
of India 

25. Mennonitische Europaische 
Regionalkonferenz 

26. Meserete Kristos Church (Ethiopia) 

27. Mennonitische Weltkonferenz 

28. Pengutusan Injil dan Pelayanan Kasih 
(Mission Board of the Muria Mennonite 
Conference of Indonesia) 

29. Tanzania Mennonite Church 

30. Voluntary Service 


OOND 


(Questions on page 21.) 


Stauber/Nebelspalter/Zurich 
Reprinted in World Press Review 


22 February, March, April, 1983 


. pictorial 


publishing notes 


® Tsese-Ma’ Heone-Nemeototse is the title of 
the first notated edition of Cheyenne Spiritual 
Songs published in October, 1982 by Faith and 
Life Press. The editor, David Graber, formerly 
of Montana, served as unofficial minister of 
music for the Cheyenne Mennonite 
congregations for more than six years. The 
songs were contributed by Cheyenne 
Christians in Montana and Oklahoma and are 
mostly traditional Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
Comanche, Sioux and Kiowa songs, written or 
arranged in Cheyenne by Cheyenne people. 


e Paul Wohlgemuth, chairman of the 
Mennonite Brethren Hymnal committee 
(Worship Hymnal) published in 1971, and his 
son Steve, a computer programmer for Shell 
Oil Company, have compiled a 60-page, 
4,200-word Concordance for the Worship 
Hymnal. The purpose of the Concordance is to 
help pastors, songleaders, choir directors and 
others to quickly and easily identify and find a 
specific hymn with only a key word 
identification. The Concordance will also be 
helpful in locating hymns according to themes. 
It is slated for publication by the summer of 
1983. 


e A similar project, Self-Helps for the Lieder- 
Sammlung, is designed to help those with a 
limited knowledge of German to define the 
meanings of all the hymns in the 
Gemeinschaftliche Lieder-Sammlung, the 
hymnbook used by the Old Order Mennonite 
Churches of the Woolwich conference in 
Ontario. There is brief commentary on each 
hymn, with more difficult words translated and 
defined, as well as a short paragraph about the 
author of the song. The Self-Helps are available 
from the Book Room in Mount Forest, Ontario. 


@ Richard MacMaster is the author of Volume |! 
of The Mennonite Experience in America. 
Titled Land, Piety and Peoplehood: The 
Establishment of Mennonite Communities in 
America 1683 to 1790, it covers the emigration 
of Mennonites from Europe and resettlement 
in America. The book is scheduled to be 
released in 1983 by Herald Press, Scottdale, PA. 


@ The Center for Mennonite Brethren Studies 
in Fresno, California has translated A 
Wilderness Journey: Glimpses of the MB 
Church in Russia 1925-1980 into English, from 
the original German. The 169-page book, 
written by Heinrich and Gerhard Woelk and 
translated by Dr. Victor Doerksen, is available 
from the Center. 


@ A request for reproduction of excerpts from 
Walter Sawatzky’s book, Soviet Evangelicals 
Since World War Il, was recently granted to the 
National Defense University, Fort McNair, 
Washington, DC by Herald Press, Scottdale, PA, 
for use by its students and faculty. 


@ Mrs. Cleon R. Martin, of Mount Forest, 
Ontario, has authored and published Pilgrims 
and Strangers, designed as a Grade 7 and 8 
history text on the Anabaptists, with special 
emphasis on Mennonites, but also including 
Amish and Hutterites. It is intended primarily 
for use in Mennonite and Mennonite-related 
schools and libraries. 


e Another Mennonite history is a 216-page 
survey featuring the Mennonite 
experience in  West-Prussia and _ Russia, 
compiled by Dr. Horst Gerlach of Germany. It 
was published by the German company, 
Gunter Preuschoff Verlag in 1982. 


e Aseries of booklets on important Anabaptist 
teachings, first commissioned in 1976 by the, 
Mennonite Board of Missions to be done in 
English, are now being translated, modified 
and distributed as a supplement to the French 
Mennonite monthly periodical Christ Seul. 
Pierre Widmer has served as writer and editor 
of the French version. The series is an attempt 
at presenting in simple, understandable 
language the basics of Anabaptist faith and is 
intended for translation and use in the global 
Mennonite fellowship. 


e@ A novel approach to cookbooks is the Yost 
Cookbook, compiled by Erma Yost of Hesston, 
Kansas. All the recipes are from five 
generations of the Yost family, including 
handwritten recipes, old and new favorites and 
a genealogy chart. Each recipe contributor is 
coded to indicate her place on the family tree. 


e Anna Rose Goertzen, a Mennonite Brethren 
missionary in Africa for more than 40 years has 
written her autobiography, entitled, Mama 
Nlundi — Our Adopted Mother. The 
hardcover book is available from the Pacific 
Bookshop in Fresno, CA or the Mennonite 
Brethren Bookstore, Hillsboro, KS. 


e Evangel Press has published a _ book 
celebrating 50 years of the Niagara Christian 
College, Here Faith and Learning Meet: the 
Story of Niagara Christian College, authored by 
Morris Sider. The book includes many photos, 
anecdotes and stories. NCC is a Brethren in 
Christ College in Ontario. 


@ Some 70,000 pages of the oldest Mennonite 
periodical published continuously under one 
name are now available on microfilm. Almost 
105 years of the Mennonitische Rundschau 
were compiled for microfilming by Ken 
Reddig, Archivist at the Center for Mennonite 
Brethren Studies in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


e A unique listing of Mennonite women as 
resource persons first compiled in 1978 by 
MCC’s Committee on Women’s Concerns is 
being updated. Names and summaries of 
resumes are being solicited from Mennonite 
and Brethren in Christ women with 
international and crosscultural experience: 
those in teaching, writing, counseling, fine arts, 
health and many more. The listing will be 
available to all church-related institutions. 


@ Louise A. Vernon is the author of books for 
children including a biography of Menno 
Simons called Night Preacher. Another Vernon 
title, The Bible Smuggler, telling the story of 
William Tyndale, has been translated into 
French by Etienne Shank and published by Le 
Phare, a publishing house in Belgium. 


e The Art of Listening with Love, by Abe 
Schmitt, originally published by Word, Inc., TX 
has been reprinted by Abingdon Press. Schmitt 
is a Mennonite counselor from Souderton, PA. 
Another title by Schmitt, dealing with 
interpretation of dreams, is due out by January 
of 1984. 


e Glenn and Dorcas Lehman of Lancaster, PA 
have taken over as editors of the Lancaster 
Mennonite Conference News. The previous 
editor, Mahlon Hess, will be giving leadership 
to the compilation of a brief history of the 
Tanzania Mennonite Church. 


mennonite books: in review 


Nuclear Holocaust & Christian 
Hope: A Book for Christian 


Peacemakers, Ronald J. Sider & 
Richard K. Taylor. InterVarsity Press, 1982. 
368 pages. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Larry Kehler 


This book seems to be targeted 
primarily to Evangelicals, whether 
scholars and theologians (giving complex 
information and summarizing debates on 
the just war theory, deterrence, and war 
tax resistance) or Christian lay persons 
who want to know how to witness against 
the nuclear madness of our generation. 

Much in this broad-ranging 
compendium will not be new to 
Christians already seriously involved in 
peacemaking, but the authors do a few 
innovative things with material we’ve 
seen before. The opening scenario 
focuses on Moscow after a nuclear attack. 
By picturing the Russian capital in ruins, 
the authors help us to see the issue a bit 
more from the vantage point of the 
“enemy.” 

The fourth section of the book deals 
extensively with a new concept, Civilian 
Based Defense. In response to the 
question, “‘Is nonmilitary defense 


possible?” the book gives a number of 
examples of situations where nonviolent 
approaches, although costly, were 
effective in helping people to guard their 
esteemed values against invading 
oppressors. 

Sider and Taylor have provided us 
with a collection of theological 
reflections, technical analysis, spiritual 
inspiration, practical advice, and some 
new-frontier ideas which will help any 
Christian peacemaker in North America 
to become a more effective participant in 
the growing movement toward peace. 


Larry Kehler, a former editor and pastor, is 
General Secretary of the Conference of 
Mennonites in Canada. 


FQ price — $6.25 
(Regular price — $6.95) 


Mennonite Women, A Story of 
God’s Faithfulness, 1683-1983, 


Elaine Sommers Rich. Herald Press, 1983. 
256 pages. $9.95. 


Reviewed by 
Margaret Loewen Reimer 


Intergenerational Learning in 
the Church, Bertha Harder and 
Marlene Kropf. Faith and Life Press, 1982. 
82 pages. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Joanne L. Siegrist 


Especially noteworthy in this 
excellent collection of stories are the 
extensive annotated lists of women and 
the attempt to contextualize women’s 
contributions. This thorough,  well- 
written work adds many noteworthy 
names to the written records of 
Mennonite history. 

There are just hints, crying out for 
further analysis, of the painful struggles 
against men and circumstances. Why did 
Christmas Carol Kauffman’s popular 
novels so often include a mistreated wife? 
How much of Harold S. Bender’s 
monumental contribution should be 
attributed to the labours of his brilliant 
wife, Elizabeth Horsch Bender? We long 
for a closer examination of the statement 
that the switch to English brought a loss of 
status for women or of C. Henry Smith’s 
poignant observation that his mother’s 
self-sacrifice and early death were 
unnecessary. 


This book builds a convincing thesis 
about why church communities need 
intergenerational activities. Specialized 
interests and departmentalization are 
necessary, but equally necessary is mixing 
different ages, experiences, viewpoints, 
and backgrounds. Alongside well-trained 
religious educators the faith 
communicators of different ages should 
have time to share their living 
transformation by God. 

Fragmentation of community is 
everywhere. Within our Mennonite 
families one finds many moving away 
from agriculture and in the transitional 
stages of business and professional life. 
This book offers a stronghold for fostering 
faith and brotherhood. As persons of 
differing outlooks and differing life cycles 
share their faithful walk, the church may 
develop a stronger support system as well 
as checks and balances. 

Memorizing verses and_ studying 
maps are part of learning, but of equal 


Perhaps the stories have to be told 
first: such as the nurse who founded five 
congregations, the Englishwoman who 
married a Mennonite boy in Russia and 
became a French scholar in America, the 
girl who baptized her father, the woman 
who carried through her vision of a 
church-wide women’s organization 
despite male opposition and formidable 
circumstances. 

This book probes deeper than 
previous collections. The cut-off point, 
around 1950, seems to imply that a new 
era is upon us. 


Margaret Loewen Reimer, Waterloo, 
Ontario, is Associate Editor of Mennonite 
Reporter. 


FQ price — $7.95 
(Regular price — $9.95) 


merit is advancing into interpersonal 
relationships by hearing live voices of 
faith within our community. The book 
gives workable organizational guidelines, 
teaching models, and resource lists in 
helpful detail. Formal and informal 
possibilities are developed in a useful 
manner. 

This book is most affirming for those 
who are evolving new forms of worship or 
Christian education programs. It 
convinces one that the time, energy, and 
creative development of inter- 
generational involvements have deep 
rewards. This ambitious, comprehensive 
project has a current message. 


Joanne L. Siegrist, Bird-in-Hand, PA, a 
mother of three primary age sons and is active 
in a Parent and Preschool Center and with 
children in her own congregation. 


FQ price — $4.75 
(Regular price — $5.95) 
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Meditations: on a place and a 


way of life, Ken Loewen and Margaret 
Loewen Reimer. Hyperion Press, 1982. 128 
pages. $14.95. 


Reviewed by Edna Froese 


At first glance it is a conversation 
piece, a coffee-table book with excellent 
black-and-white photography and 
excerpts of old diaries, letters, sermons 
and government documents. Nostalgia 
for the old Mennonite way of life is done 
more artistically than usual. 

Careful reading of Meditations 
reveals the book to be exactly that — 
meditations on our roots, our values, our 
future. The tension between the written 
work in which the voices of our great- 
grandparents tell us of their dreams, their 
pain, their back-breaking work and their 
vibrant faith in God and the photographs 
which look back on that past forces us to 
re-evaluate our own dreams and our faith 
and our relationship to the land. 

The book is both a powerful sermon 
and a work of art with layers of meaning 
hidden in the interplay of light and 
shadows, the subtle symbolism, the stark 
contrasts and gentle irony in the careful 


juxtaposition of words and pictures. A 
delightful extra is the detail evident in the 
photos that make the book a sensory 
experience as well. 

For older Mennonites the strongest 
appeal may be in the historical detail 
included. For anyone who appreciates 
visual art and cares about the kind of 
values that have shaped our land this 
book will be special. For me, a Mennonite 
city-dweller with prairie farm roots, the 
book was haunting in its emotional 
impact. 


Edna Froese, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, is a 
writer, reader, and mother of three young sons. 


FQ price — $13.45 
(Regular price — $14.95) 


A New Way to Live, Neta Jackson. 
Herald Press, 1983. 112 pages. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Alice W. Lapp 


and the 


David Klassen 


Mennonites, Lawrence Klippenstein. 
The Book Society of Canada, 1982. $4.95. 


Reviewed by David J. Smucker 


24 February, March, April, 1983 


Neta Jackson of Reba _ Place 
Fellowship presents a workbook on 
Jesus’s commandment to “Love one 


another as! have loved you.” The purpose 
here is to study the life and teachings of 
Jesus and what the Scripture says about 
relationships. The book may be used for 
personal devotions over a period of time, 
or as asmall group study. It is best studied 
with at least one other person. 

Each chapter begins with some 
discussion which stimulates thought and 
is followed by several study sections 
containing pertinent questions. 
Workbook fashion, there are blank lines 
for the reader to fill with answers. Many 
sections assign a _ specific Scripture 
passage with study questions reminiscent 
of the kind of study questions Women’s 
Bible Study Fellowship uses. However the 
emphasis here in both Scripture and 
questions is on human relationships. 
Answers for these questions about 


As part of aseries on Canadian history 
entitled We Built Canada and presumably 
aimed at secondary school students, this 
successful book describes the history of 
Russian Mennonites in Manitoba — 
primarily from 1874, when Kleine 
Gemeinde and Bergthal communities first 
arrived, to the 1920’s. Interspersed with 
helpful maps, fine illustrations and a 
bibliography of books, films, and 
filmstrips, the story moves clearly and 
quickly. It features many suggested 
projects that range from enacting a judge 
questioning a conscientious objector to 
writing a play about working as a 
housemaid in Winnipeg during the 
Depression. Rural images such as huge 
mosquitoes and hog butchering add 
color. 

One acute need is an introduction 
outlining the intended audience and 
subject matter, especially since Ontario 
Mennonites and the Russlander 
immigrations of the 1920’s are so briefly 


Scripture are nowhere provided, as in 
Bible Study Fellowship, assuming that 
several people working together will 
arrive at truth by pooling their opinions. 

The book concludes with a very 
thorough and helpful leader’s guide. For 
each chapter there is provided a list of 
preparation items such as_ materials 
needed or background reading or a song 
to learn ahead of time, suggestions on 
how to divide the class time, and some 
reflections for the good teacher after class 
dismisses. 


Alice W. Lapp, Goshen, Indiana, is an 
English teacher and active as a church and 
community volunteer. 


FQ price — $3.95 
(Regular price — $4.95) 


mentioned. Perhaps requirements 
stemming from the series led to an 
imprecise title, but leader David Klassen is 
not central to the book. 

Though Mennonites could profit 
from it, Klippenstein directs his tale to 
non-Mennonites especially in the last 
chapter, “Mennonites Today,” where he 
honestly portrays tensions and variety in 
life-styles. An underlying theme is that the 
Mennonites who chose to remain in 
Canada — rather than fleeing state- 
controlled education to Mexico and 
South America — have moved toward 
participation in mainstream Canadian 
culture. | wonder if Mennonites in the 
United States would ever be asked to 
write such a classroom book in a series. 


David J. Smucker is the genealogist at the 
Lancaster (PA) Mennonite Historical Society. 


FQ price — $4.45 
(Regular price — $4.95) 


fq READERS’ SERVICE 


cut along dotted line 


Quarter-Order 
(a shopping card) 


Check carefully the items you wish to order and fill in the correct amounts 
(totals) in the right-hand column. If you send cash, we pay all postage and 
handling. If you charge your order, you will be billed 50¢ per item for 
postage and handling. We prefer cash. All orders must be paid in U.S. funds 
or equivalent. 


: Regular Our 
A. Main Offers Price Price 


Nuclear Holocaust and Christian Hope: A 

Book for Christian Peacemakers (Sider), 

paper 6.95 6.25 
—__— Mennonite Women, A Story of God’s 

Faithfulness, 1683-1983 (Sommers Rich), 


paper 9E95 Viele) ae Ss 

Intergenerational Learning in the Church 

(Harder and Kropf), paper 5.95 Sf. ea ae 
______ Meditations: on a place and a way of life 

(Loewen and Reimer), paper 14.95 13.45 
___ A New Way to Live (Jackson), paper 4.95 3.95 

David Klassen and the Mennonites (Klip- 

penstein) 4.95 4.45 

The Way of Biblical Justice (Gallardo), 

paper 2D 75 

The Sun and the Wind (Lehn/Regier) 10.95 8.75 

Still in the Image, Essays In Biblical 

Theology and Anthropology (Janzen) 10956 069 805 


B. Past Offers 
Caring Enough to Hear and Be Heard 


(Good and Pellman), paper 

Page 34: Nonresistance and Responsibility 

(Kaufman), paper 7.95 7.95 
Page 34: The House at the Back of the Lot (Coon) 6.95 6.95 


(Augsburger), paper 4.95 3.95 
—_____ Messenger of Grace: A Biography of C. N. 

Hostetter, Sr. (Sider), paper 5.95 5.35 
_____ The New China (Beechy), paper 6.95 5.55 
—_____ Joining The Army That Sheds No Blood 

(Steiner), paper 6.95 5.55 
_____ Profiles of Radical Reformers (Goertz, ed.), 

paper O95) 8.95 
—____ Life With Promise, Marriage as a Covenant 

Venture (Martens), paper 4.95 4.45 
______ The Holy Spirit in the New Testament 

(Ewert) de95 9.55 
_____ Faith in a Nuclear Age (Beachey), paper 6.95 5.55 
—____ Nine Portraits: Brethren in Christ Biographical 

Sketches (Sider) 6.95 6.25 
C. Books as Advertised 

Page 2: Cooking and Memories (Good), paper 3.50 3.50 
_______ Page 29: God Rescues His People (MacMaster), paper 5.95 5.95 
—_______ Page 29: Loaves and Fishes (Hunt, Frase, and Liebert), 

spiral 6.95 6.95 
_______ Page 29: Festive Cookies of Christmas (Voth), paper 3.25 3.25 
—_______ Page 29: Inside and Occupied (Williamson), paper 9.95 9.95 
_____ Page 33: Pa. Dutch Cookbooks: Breads 1.95 1.95 
______ Page 33: Pa. Dutch Cookbooks: Cookies 1.95 1.95 
________ Page 33: Pa. Dutch Cookbooks: Meats 1.95 1.95 
________ Page 33: Pa. Dutch Cookbooks: Pies 1.95 1.95 
_______ Page 33: Pa. Dutch Cookbooks: Soups 1.95 1.95 
—_______ Page 33: Pa. Dutch Cookbooks: Vegetables 195 1.95 


Subtotal : 


Pa. residents 
add 6% tax: 


FINAL TOTAL: 


Please fill out your name and address below and mail to 
Festival Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602 


This Quarter-Order expires August 25, 1983. 


(Please note: 
All orders must be paid in U.S. funds or equivalent. 
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subscriber service 


1. New order or renewal 


To start a subscription to festival quarterly or to 

extend your current subscription, enter your name 

and address below and check the subscription term 

you prefer. (If renewal, please enclose label from most recent issue.) 


Your name 
Address 


ea I ce a | TE 
0 one year — $7.75 0 two years — $14.80 Othree years — $20.90 
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2. To give a gift 


Please send festival quarterly to 
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a Postal Code 
O one year — $7.75 Otwo years — $14.80 O three years — $20.90 
All other countries: O one year — $8.95 (U.S. Funds) O two years — $15.80 (U.S. Funds) O three years — $21.90 (U.S. Funds) 
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MY NAME 
My check for ____________ is enclosed (please pay in U.S. dollars). 


3. Change of address 


Place label from most recent issue here. 


New address. 


Return this coupon to 


festival quarterly 


2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17602 


cut along dotted line 
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mennonite books: in review 


The Way of Biblical Justice, José 
Gallardo. Herald Press, 1983. 80 pages. 
$.95. 


Reviewed by John A. Lapp 


José Gallardo, a Mennonite minister 
who once trained for the Catholic priest- 
hood, serves as an itinerant preacher and 
teacher in Spain and Belgium. He studied 
at Mennonite Seminaries in Montevideo, 
Uruguay and Elkhart, IN. He has been 
involved in special ministries in prisons 
and with young delinquents in South 
America and Europe. 

This short book is number eleven in 
the Mennonite Faith Series which 
attempts to interpret Anabaptist- 
Mennonite themes in an evangelistic way. 

Justice has to be one of the most 
critical issues for the contemporary 
church. For Mennonites the issue is a 
critical test of the tradition of peace and 
nonviolence encountering the realities of 
world-wide injustice. Even though 
Biblical justice has been a major study 
authorized by the Mennonite General 
Assembly it continues to be absent from 
much of our religious language or, at best, 


vaguely understood. 

This little book makes the concept of 
justice understandable by concentrating 
on the teaching of the Old and New 
Testaments with just enough illustrative 
material to keep the reader’s attention. 
Isaiah calls ‘peace the fruit of justice” 
(32:17). Gallardo sees justice relating to 


the character of God — holiness and 
mercy — and the essence of human well- 
being — wholeness, freedom, wisdom, 


peace as well as evangelism. 

It is hard in such a short book to do 
more than tease the reader. Gallardo does 
this very well. 


John A. Lapp, a historian and writer, is 
Provost of Goshen (Indiana) College. 


FQ price — $.75 
(Regular price — $.95) 


The Sun and The Wind, retold by 


Cornelia Lehn, illustrated by Robert 
Regier. Faith and Life Press, 1983. 36 pages. 
$10.95. 


Reviewed by Mary Lou Houser 


| confess. This is a joint review by the 
children and me, for a children’s book 
should be irresistible to hands of any size. 

Six-year-old: “It’s purty good.” 
Thirteen-year-old: “Il heard the story 
before, but the colors are gorgeous!”’ 
Eleven-year-old: “‘I like it.” Eight-year- 
old: “I enjoy the pictures best, especially 
the two pages full of wind.” Eighteen- 
year-old: “What effective use of color! | 
can feel the sun’s radiance enclosing me 
on this page.” 

‘Though the beloved Aesop’s fables 
are not new to children, Cornelia Lehn’s 
contemporary version of The Sun and The 
Wind sounds a timely theme for 1983. Her 
personable probe into nonviolence 
gently reminds us: story-telling packs the 
most powerful sermons. 

Designed and illustrated by Robert 
Regier, the love/force controversy 
between the sun and the wind warms and 
cools with each flip of the page. Lush 


color highlights Regier’s stylized layout. 
Because of the fine integration of artwork 
with story, the “happy face” on the sun is 
unnecessary if not distracting. The 
winsome wind is convincing without one. 
It is unfortunate that the book’s quality 
soft binding gives a washed-out look to 
the colors on the cover. 

It is heartwarming to see a college 
professor/printmaker shift his energy toa 
knee-high crowd. Well, or did he? 

You may need two of these for your 
church’s peace shelf to challenge both 
small and tall. 


Mary Lou Houser is an artist and art 
teacher at Lancaster (PA) Mennonite High 
School. 


FQ price — $8.75 
(Regular price — $10.95) 


Still In The Image, Essays In 


Biblical Theology and 


Anthropology, Waldemar Janzen. 
Institute of Mennonite Studies Series 
Number 6, Faith and Life Press, 1982. 240 
pages. $10.95. 


Reviewed by Wilma Bailey 


Waldemar Janzen, professor of Old 
Testament at Canadian Mennonite Bible 
College in Winnipeg, Manitoba, here 
examines the concept of the Image of 
God and its meaning for modern people. 
This is a collection of essays some of which 
were originally presented in lecture form. 

The essays vary in readability. Most 
assume a knowledge on the part of the 
reader of theological language and 
concepts. Some are easy to follow such as 
“Sign and Belief,” the third chapter which 
examines the function of signs in the Old 
Testament and relates this to modern life. 
Others are difficult for the non-scholar 
and require slow, careful reading. The 
chapter, ‘““God as Warrior and Lord,” falls 
into this category. 

Though thought-provoking, the 
ideas which the author shares are not to 
be accepted uncritically. He states, for 
example, that healing occurs when one 
ceases striving to be like God, accepts his 


or her limitations (the author does not say 
“her’) and is helped to meet everyday 
needs of life. In another example, he 
suggests that God is known primarily 
through signs. 

The author’s male bias is evident in 
his use of sexist language. The chapter 
dealing with sexuality and male and 
female roles shows that his under- 
standing of women is limited. Basically his 
hermeneutics tend toward conservative 
applications. 

The book is recommended to 
stimulate thinking and group discussion. 


Wilma Bailey, Elkhart, Indiana, is assistant 
professor of Urban and Black Ministries at 
Goshen (IN) College. 


FQ price — $9.85 
(Regular price — $10.95) 
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When traveling through Ontario 
this year.... 


. . we'd like to welcome you to Elmira and 
St. Jacobs. Whether you are interested in 
scenery or in antiques, whether you like 
shopping or hiking, taking pictures or just 
meeting people, there is plenty to see and to do 
in the area. 


Take time to discover the many craft and gift 
shops in the historic St. Jacobs Country Mill. 


And while you are there, a visit to the Stone 
Crock restaurants is always “‘in good taste.” 


Now in two locations: 
King Street, St. Jacobs, Ontario NOB 2NO 
Phone: (519) 664-2286 
and 
59 Church Street West, Elmira, Ontario 
N3B 1M8 
Phone: (519) 669-1521 


A whole line of unique home 
furnishings for your kitchen, living 
room, den, and bedroom. Rockers, 
tables, stools, and plank bottom 
chairs. 


Write for brochure or 


visit our showroom at 

20 South Market Street 
Elizabethtown, PA 17022 

Phone: 717/367-4728 


| want to subscribe to 
Festival Quarterly for: | 
| 0 1 yr. $7.75 in the US. 

| (all other countries—$8.95 U.S. Funds) | 
0 2 yrs. $14.80 in the U.S. 

| (all other countries—$15.80 U.S. Funds) | 
0 3 yrs. $20.90 in the U.S. 

| (all other countries—$21.90 U.S. Funds) 
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The Weariness of 


Lambing 


by Keith Helmuth 


When you have loaded the stove with 
wood and set the draft for an all night 
burn, laced up your boots for the sixth 
time that day, put on your down parka, 
and, facing down the wind-driven snow 
to the barn, find there newborn twin 
lambs with an_ inattentive mother who 
has failed to adequately lick them (and 
you know that at 15 below zero they will 
freeze in minutes), you see your bed and 
pillow receding like the end of the 
rainbow. Then you begin to know the 
weariness of lambing. 

The night before it was two singles 
with good mothers and you got to bed at 


What is the hold of 
husbandry on the 
human soul? The 
answer, | believe, is 
quite simple: we are 


dealing with life and 
death. 


RATTAN DRA RE 
2:00 a.m. Tomorrow night it may be a 
breech birth or twins with legs and necks 
all tangled and needing the hands of both 
shepherds in delivery; one to hold the 
ewe up by the back legs and the other to 
reorder the bodies of the lambs in the 
birth canal. It may be dawn until those 
newcomers are dry, nourished and warm 
under the heat lamp in the lambing pen. 

Sometimes at evening feeding you 
see a ewe hold back, not eating, pawing 
restlessly in the corner, or laying with her 
head held up, ears back. These are the 
signs. She will come in tonight. You check 
repeatedly through the early evening 
hours. At 1:00 a.m. she is chewing her cud 
again. At two she is back at the hay rack 
munching away. False warning. 

What is the hold of husbandry on the 
human soul? Why do shepherds go 
sleepless on the birth watch and freeze 
their fingers helping weaklings learn to 


suckle? The answer, | believe, is quite 
simple: we are dealing with life and death. 

| find this in my notebook from 24 
March, 1976: ‘“‘How hard we work to save 
the lambs! Bottle feeding twins whose 
mother is recovering from pneumonia 
and one whose mother suffers from caked 
udder. How they struggle up to life and 
food and play! Death has recovered for 
immediate use only two born so far this 
season. | do not resent this gentle touch 
when | see how patiently indulgent he is 
of our efforts, how reserved his mood. 
How we work to save the lambs! How they 
suck and buck against our legs while the 
big ram comes by to smell our hands and 
we feel happy in healthy lambs.” 

In our family we often share passages 
from our reading. This one came up at 
breakfast not long ago: “Real work is a 
human act whose value is_ intrinsic, 
irrespective of its value in the consumer 
marketplace.’’ (Charles Long in 
Harrowsmith Magazine.) My elder son 
asked, ‘“‘What does intrinsic mean?” | 
replied that it means, for example, we do 
everything we can to make sure new 
lambs survive whether or not we are 
going to make money on them. 

There is something here of love. 
Something that overrides the weariness 
and keeps us working when mind and 
body want nothing more than to close 
down for the night. It is a partnership 
between us and the sheep. We spend 
liberally of our life energy to shelter, feed 
and care for the flock. They in turn 
provide socks, mittens, sweaters, hats, 
bedside rugs, meat and a little cash. 

Sometimes when the weariness of 
lambing drives too deep into the bones 
you wonder if you have made a bad 
bargain in this partnership. Yet when my 
morning chores are done and the sun is 
pouring through the greenhouse into the 
living room and I stretch ' 
full length on the floor 
with the tiger cat asleep 
onmy stomach,|I cannot 
think of another job | 
would rather have. 

g 


Keith Helmuth has developed a small- 
scale diversified farm in New Brunswick, 
Canada. He writes out of “a background of 
ecological and social concern.” 


For Children 


RE 

God Rescues His People 
Eve MacMaster's second 
volume in the Herald Story 
Bible Series tells how God’s 
family becomes the nation of 
Israel and how Moses, the 
servant of God, leads God’s 
people out of slavery in Egypt. 
Paper $5.95 

in Canada $7.15 


The Sorrel Horse 

Ruth Nulton Moore's sensitive 
story of acceptance of what 
one is, regardless of handicaps 
or background. The story 
includes horses, gymkhana, 
and a haunted mill. 

Paper $3.50 

in Canada $4.20 


Loaves and Fishes 

Linda Hunt, Marianne Frase, 
and Doris Liebert created a 
whimsical children’s cookbook 
that introduces kids to healthy 
eating in a world of limited 
resources, 120 simple recipes 
that children 7-and-up can 
make themselves. Illustrated 
throughout with children’s art. 
Spiral $6.95 

in Canada $8.35 


For Youth 
CREO FRE 


Joining the Army That 
Sheds No Blood 

Sue C. Steiner explains the 
Bible passages that invite us to 
be peacemakers, and includes 
stories about Christian 
peacemakers today and 
throughout the centuries. 
Here are practical issues 
young peacemakers are facing 
today—career choices, 
military service, the nuclear 
arms race. 

Paper $6.95 

in Canada $8.35 


Dear Tim 

Charles P. De Santo provides 
a fresh, straightforward 
presentation of the basic 
Christian beliefs for his son 
Tim. “Giving this book to a 
son or daughter would be a 
tremendous gift.” —John and 
Sandra Drescher 

Paper $7.95 

in Canada $9.55 


SUS 


For Everyone 
PCa SRC Sea eos 


Festive Cookies of 
Christmas 

Norma Jost Voth’s newest 
delightful collection of old 
traditions, recipes, and lore of 
the Christmas season. 

Paper $3.25, 

in Canada $3.90 


The New China 

Winifred Beechy reacquaints 
us with more than one fourth 
of our world neighbors in the 
People’s Republic of China. 
We get a glimpse of their daily 
lives—how they work and 
play, fail and succeed, dream 
and hope, live and worship. 


Paper $6.95, 
in Canada $8.35 


Breaking Silence 

Donald R. Pellman and Ferne 
P. Glick tell the story of Craig 
and Carson Glick, twins who 
were born deaf. The reader 
will discover that the world of 
deaf persons—especially 
children—is anything but 
quiet. Through their 
compelling story, you will grow 
in your understanding of 
deafness and family life. 
Hardcover $10.95, 

in Canada $13.15 

Paper $6.95, 

in Canada $8.35 


Facing Nuclear War 

Donald Kraybill “looks despair 
in the eye and gives a reason 
for hope... . Everyone who is 
waging peace, or thinking of it, 
should read this book.” — 
John K. Stoner, MCC U.S. 
Peace Section. “For the 
Christian who may read only 
one book on nuclear 
weapons, that one book 
should be Facing Nuclear 
War.’’—Edgar Metzler, New 
Call to Peacemaking 

Paper $8.95, 

in Canada $10.75 


Caring Enough to Hear 
and Be Heard 

David Augsburger’s newest 
“caring enough” book helps 
you learn how to hear as well 
as speak to be heard. 

Paper $4.95, 

in Canada $5.95 


616 Walnut Avenue 
Scottdale, PA 


For Parents 
Pte Sen OREN 


Inside and Occupied 

Nancy S. Williamson's 
collection of over 500 creative 
ideas, projects, and inspiration 
to help the family provide a 
solid foundation for its 
children intellectually, 
physically, socially, and 
spiritually. 


Paper $9.95, in Canada $11.95 


New 


January Books! 
Raa era aa 

Faith in a Nuclear Age 
“Duane Beachey ’s incisive material 
provides strong assistance for 
e,ploring key social/ethical issues 
from within the framework of our 
shared evangelical and biblical faith. 
His style is readable and enjoyable 
as well as provocative. .. . It is 
needed, timely, and challenging. 
Each of us will be a better 
peacemaker as we wrestle with this 
suggested Christian response to 
war.’—Ted W. Engstrom, 
President, World Vision, Inc. 

Paper $6.95, in Canada $8.35 
The Holy Spirit in the New 
Testament 

David Ewert surveys the whole 
range of New Testament authors to 
discover what they have to say on 
the Holy Spirit and what this means 
for the life of the believer and for the 
church. “Theological exposition at 
its best, supported by extensive 
exegetical commentary and spiced 
by inspirational applications... . 
Ewert writes clearly, enabling 
laypersons to read and study the 
book with profit. At the same time, 
college and seminary students will 
learn much from the study as 

well.” —Willard Swartley, Associated 
Mennonite Biblical Seminaries 
Paper $11.95, in Canada $14.35 


Herald Press 
Dept. FQ 


® 


117 King Street West 
Kitchener, ON 
15683 N2G 4M5 


borders 


The minister performing the 
marriage ceremony failed to ask, “If 
anyone present knows of any just cause 
why these persons should not be joined in 
holy matrimony, let him now declare it.” 
That was not an oversight, it was 
intentional. After all, most of the couples 
had been married for more than a decade. 
Now their children were right there with 
them, watching in wide-eyed amazement 
the unfolding of this unusual drama. And 
it wasn’t just one couple being married, 
but ten. Twenty persons at one time. 
There was nothing traditional or routine 
about this Mennonite wedding 
celebration in the hinterland of Paraguay. 

All these persons lined up before the 
minister had been married for a number 
of years. But their marriage services had 
only been civil ceremonies in a so-called 
“wedding palace” in Russia, performed 
by an atheist official of the government. 
That had made their marriages legal, but 
now they also wanted what they could not 
get then—the approval and good wishes 
of the church and the blessing of God. 

Thinking back to the weddings in the 
Soviet Union, some of them felt that 
although the events had made their 
unions legal, the ceremonies had been 


american abroad 


A young African waits patiently 
before the American Cultural Center 
here in Abidjan, Ivory Coast’s capital city. 
When at nine o’clock the doors open, he 
enters the library and heads straight for 
the largest volume on the shelves, a copy 
of the ponderous 1982 telephone di- 
rectory for “Greater New York City.” 
Once comfortably installed on the floor 
between the stacks, he carefully spreads 
the document out before him and with a 
deference due only a treasure of priceless 
worth begins leafing slowly through its 
contents. For long periods of time he sits 
motionless, as if hypnotized by the 
endless list of names and numbers staring 
up at him from the book below. Then at 
intervals of twenty, thirty, sometimes forty 
minutes, he releases a sigh of deep 
satisfaction, fingers gingerly the page 
which has for so long held him captive 
and, turning it reverently, moves on. 
Nothing distracts him. Giggling children 
pass noisely en route to the toilet. Strains 
of music drift by from the adjacent pro- 
jection room. But the man remains fixed. 
Throughout the day. Until the guardian 
making his usual rounds reminds him — 
as he has every evening for nearly three 
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“Power to Paper!” 


something of a farce. The “wedding 
palace” was that only in name. In reality it 
was Often a rather dreary place, in which 
the officiating woman attempted to look 
impressive and solemn, but succeeded 
only in performing a third-rate act. The 
older people remembered how colorful 
and meaningful weddings had been when 
marriages were consummated by the 
church. The young people growing up 
under communism and hearing about 
these exciting events of long ago, 
wondered why a happy occasion like a 
wedding had to be such a drab and 
shabby affair. The official Registry Office, 
charged with the responsibility of 
conducting marriage ceremonies, had 
instructed their officiating employees to 
perform the marriages “with sincerity and 
sensitivity.” However, it was obvious that 
more than an instruction from the 
government was needed to make it the 
special occasion that it deserved to be. 
And wedding receptions often 
degenerated into occasions for excessive 
eating and drinking. So the government 
had begun giving short training courses 
for wedding toastmasters, hoping that 
might solve the problem. It did not. 
Finally the Tallin University of Atheism 


weeks — that the moment has come for 
books and readers to find their way home. 


The Africans we have learned to 
know in the past five years are by and 
large keen observers of their world. And 
many of them — though _ perhaps 
mistaken from our viewpoint — have 
drawn certain conclusions greatly affect- 
ing those of us serving on African soil. Of 
numerous such conclusions to be men- 
tioned, the following four are particularly 
noteworthy. 


CONCLUSION I: That white folks are 
culturally more sophisticated, technologi- 
cally more advanced and materially more 
blessed than their African counterparts. 
(“Do you think that an African could have 
ever figured out by himself how to stack 
thirty houses one on top of the other or how 
to travel from here to the moon if he hadn’t 
seen you whites do it first?”’) 
CONCLUSION II: That the reason for this 
overwhelming superiority is white peoples’ 
access to a hidden power, a_ secret 
knowledge as yet undiscovered by many 
Africans. 

CONCLUSION Ill: That the source of this 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


offered special courses for toastmasters 
for weddings. 

As the ten couples, newly arrived in 
Paraguay, stood before the pastor in the 
open-air ceremony, they saw members of 
their congregation joining them in happy 
celebration, listened to the choir singing 
the almost-forgotten songs of the church, 
and stole side glances at their children 
sitting on the grass around them. No one 
had instructed the minister to conduct 
this unusual marriage “with sincerity and 
sensitivity.” There was no need for such 
elementary instruction. Nor did the 
minister speak much. The brief message, 
based on Paul’s letter to the Corinthians, 
made many words unnecessary. He read, 
“Love is patient and kind; love is not 
jealous or boastful; it is never arrogant or 
rude; love does not insist on its own way 
... There is nothing love cannot face.” 

They needed to hear “There is 
nothing love cannot face.’”’ Paraguay 
would challenge all their physical, 
emotional and spiritual resources. 
Pioneering in this poor and undeveloped 
country would be extremely difficult. But 
having each other and assured of God’s 
blessing they would take this step in faith 
and make a new beginning. 


power must in some way, shape or form be 
related to the paper forever in the white 
man’s possession and without which he can 
apparently not survive. (Not all whites 
possess the same kind of paper — for 
explorers it’s maps and charts; for doctors 
appointment lists and prescriptions; for 
merchants bills, checks and receipts; for 
educators tablets and textbooks; for 
researchers 3 x 5 cards and file folders; for 
missionaries song books and Holy Script 
— but always, always, always there is 
paper. And with this paper whites are 
harnessing the earth and its galaxies.) 

CONCLUSION IV: That although whites 
appear willing to share through schools, 
churches, development programs, etc. 
what is the secret to their phenomenal 
success, they are in actuality being only 
superficially generous; that the real key to 
their impressive power is still somehow 
being withheld from Africans for fear of 
losing their position of supremacy. (There 
is a lingering suspicion for example that 
the Bible presented to Africans is not the 
same — not the full and true — Bible used 
by whites in their worship. As a Bible 
teacher one is wiser not to mention the 
Apocryphal books. . . until your students 


Marriage Russian Style, Or Let’s Say “Yes 


| 
| 
| 


| 


lia 
Again by Peter J. Dyck 


The minister asked whether they 
would pledge their love to each other, no 
matter how difficult life might be in this 
new country, whether they would stick 
with each other no matter what might 
come, and whether they would now like 
to renew their vows given long ago in a 
Russian “wedding palace.” He had hardly 
asked the question when twenty voices 
spoke up so loud and firm that they 
momentarily startled the children. From 
the nearby forest, the echo came back, 
“Yes, we do!” 

The wedding celebration continued 
late into the night under the stars and the 
loving leadership of 
relatives and friends, 
none of whom had 
special training or 
attended university 
lectures on the art of 
being wedding toast 
masters. 


Peter Dyck has spent a rich life shuttling 
refugees to new homelands, overseeing relief 
programs, and telling wise and witty stories. At 
home in Akron, Pennsylvania, he works in 
Constituency Relations for Mennonite Central 
Committee. 


learn of them elsewhere and then know 
you are trying to hide something!) 


We can now better understand the 
illiterate young African described briefly 
above. (Our initial hunch concerning his 
illiteracy which came from wondering 
how anyone could derive sustained 
inspiration from a telephone directory 
was later confirmed when he held his 
book upside-down for three hours with 
no visibly diminishing interest.) The 
Center’s white American librarian 
eventually grew impatient with our 
friend’s harmless but suspicious behavior 
and asked him to leave, explaining that 
“the books were provided for those doing 
serious research.”” We know however that 
the youth in question 
was doing serious res - 
earch. ..and that he was 
cut off on the brink of 
discovery by a_ white 
man fearful of divulging 
too many secrets. 


a 


James and Jeanette Krabill and their family 
have moved inland in Ivory Coast to Yocoboué 
where they are available to independent 
African Churches. 


LAURELVILLE WELCOMES YOU 


This summer . .. consider spending part of your family vacation with friends and loved 
ones at Laurelville. Recreate yourself spiritually, become more aware of others, and 
reacquaint yourself with God’s created world. Register early for one or several of these 


events. 


June 17-19 
19-24 
19-25 
24-26 
26-30 


30-July 3 


July 3-9 


3-8 

3-8 

13-17 

17-21 

22-27 

August 1-7 
8-14 
28-September 2 


Retreat for the Deaf and Their Families 

Project Renew—Miller/Miller 

Junior Camp (ages 9-11)—Brenneman and Staff 
*MEDA Family Weekend—Raber 

Adoptive and Foster Families |—Tremitiere/Flynn/Fairman/Frank/ 


Brown-Bieber 


Adoptive and Foster Families II—Tremitiere/Flynn/Fairman/ 
Frank/Brown-Bieber 

Junior High Camp (ages 12-14)—Brenneman and Staff 

Music Week—Lehman/Yoder 

* Artists Week—Hershberger/Mishler 

Families with Retarded Member—Miller 

Single Parent Families—Kauffman/Alwine 

Business/Professional Week— 

See you at Bethlehem 83 

*Retreat for Young Families—Clemmer/Friesen 

Senior Adult Week—Graber/Graber/Shank 


*New event 


Contact: 


LAURELVILLE MENNONITE CHURCH CENTER 
R. 5, Bx 145, Mt. Pleasant, PA 15666 
Telephone: 412-423-2056 


ADD A TOUR TO MENNONITE WORLD CONFERENCE . 


For a little extra, your trip to Mennonite World Conference can include an Anabaptist/ 
Mennonite tour to the places where historic events happened. See Menno Simons’ 
country, castle dungeons, martyr sites, Cave of the Anabaptists, Zurich, Bern, 
Munster, and more. 


Mennonite World Conference, Strasbourg, France, will be held July 24 - 29, 1984. 
Choose a tour before or after conference. We can make your conference lodging and 


registration arrangements. 


SS 


TOUR DATES: 


84A, July 4-23 
(20 days, from N.Y.C.) 
84B, July 6-23, with 
Oberammergau 
(18 days, from N.Y.C.) 
84C, July 7-23 
(17 days, from N.Y.C.) 
84D, July 30-August 14 with 
Oberammergau 
(16 days, from Chicago) 
84E, July 30-August 14, 
economy tour, youth 
hostels (16 days, from 
N.Y.C.) 
Israel 84, July 30-August 11, 
Israel and Middle East 
(13 days, from N.Y.C.) 
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best-selling books: in review 


Now and Then, Frederick Buechner. 
Harper and Row, 1983. 109 pages. 


How do men and women of faith 
become men and women of faith? 

Now and then some brave persons 
bare their souls, to the benefit of us all, 
and do something that is rare in the 
church — confess how and why they are 
Christians. 

Frederick Buechner was an unlikely 
believer. Little groundwork was laid in his 
childhood. He is a lover of literature and 
ideas. But he was drawn to God, and this 
book continues the story of his discovery 
(begun in The Sacred Journey) of God’s 
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being. 

Buechner credits his mentors and 
examples of faith for the fact and 
ongoingness of his own commitment. 
And because of his truthfulness about his 
spiritual wonderings, this book can 
become a similar resource to its readers. 

Because of Buechner’s storyteller’s 
mind he is not afraid of the terrible 
tensions of being human, the 
irreconcilables, the frightful.ironies. But 
in them he finds the possibility of faith. 

His own story is a thoughtful mix of 
confession and testimony. It is especially 
hopeful for anyone who has doubted, 
been concerned about his/her own 
significance, or wondered whether one is 
following the right vocational path. Not to 
mention the pleasure of experiencing 
Buechner’s words and imagination! 


The Little Drummer Girl, John le 
Carré. Knopf, 1983. 430 pages. $15.95. 


John le Carré stands in a class of his 
own these days. His style is intricate yet 
straightforward, couched though open, 
thrilling but thoughtful. Not yet a literary 
giant, he nonetheless towers as a 
masterful, poignant storyteller. 

Much of his work has detailed and 
unpeeled the lively workings and the 
working lives within the English and 
Russian intelligence systems. Not this 


DIO iS RUINS 


ff Amish and Mennonite kitchens 


Pennsylvania Dutch Coom 


Breads |“ 


time. Le Carré sets his saga in the modern 
Middle East in a story so layered and 
gripping that his voice draws one in and 
on into the tale. ; 

The Israelis recruit a young actress to 
betray a Palestinian leader in a play within 
a play within a dozen mirrors. Carefully 
balancing the passions of this ancient land 
and the eternal struggle, le Carré leaves 
the reader with images of yearning, 
torment, courage, and betrayal not easily 
shaken. 

Most stories like this end with 
disappointment. Not this one. The ending 
fits; it’s fair and troubling at the same 
time. 


© 1982 Stephen Cornwell 
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quarterly film ratings , 


Bad Boys — Violent melodrama about teenage 
crime. Sean Penn creates a compassionate 
criminal but the story’s weak. (4) 

Betrayed — Riveting acting (Ben Kingsley, 
Patricia Hodge, Jeremy Irons) and excellent 
writing (Harold Pinter) come together in a 
gripping tale of a love triangle. Pinter 
cleverly unpeels the relationships in reverse 
(from the end of the affair to the beginning). 
Both enhanced and limited by the word- 
dependence of the playwright. (7) 

Blue Thunder — A thrilling helicopter picture. 
A force within the force (police) preparing 
for the ultimate terror (at the L.A. Olympics), 
only to become the terror itself. Lone man, 
you got it, up against the corrupted forces. 
Triumph, of course, satisfying, but not ex- 
cellent. Roy Scheider scores. (7) 

Flashdance — Alex is a welder by day, a dancer 
in a Pittsburgh bar at night, and dreams of 
being a ballerina. This high tempo exotic tale 
veers close to exploitation but Jennifer Beals’ 
performance saves it. Fast-paced and enter- 
taining. (5) 

The Flight of the Eagle — Based on the true 
story of three scientists who set out in a 
balloon to reach the North Pole. Decades 
after their deaths, undeveloped film and a 


High Road to China — Bess Armstrong and 


Tom Selleck star in a partly-satisfying ad- 
venture about a wealthy socialite who hires a 
World War | flying ace to find her father in 
Asia. Gorgeous photography, some nice 
action. (4) 


Local Hero — A delightful, whimsical, sensitive 


film set in a small Scottish village. Repre- 
sentatives of a large American oil company 
try to buy the place. Man against nature. (8) 


The Lords of Discipline — Terse, taut drama in- 


side a military school where a group of stu- 
dents live outside the rules. A bit frenzied. 


(5) 


Max Dugan Returns — Neil Simon’s first act is 


superb until the intermission turns out to be 
the end. A father who ran away and gathered 
a fortune by illegal means returns years later 
to claim his widowed daughter and his 
grandson before he dies. Top-notch while it 
lasts. Jason Robards, Marsha Mason and 
Donald Sutherland (as the cop) are de- 
lightful. (7) 


The Night of the Shooting Stars — A superb 


Italian drama about the final days of World 
War II in the Tuscany hills. Caught in the 
transition between Germans and Americans, 
the villagers have to make hard choices with 


of the better of this type. (7) 

Soldier of Orange — This Dutch film, placed in 
the Netherlands during World War II, fol- 
lows several young men who graduated to- 
gether and their choices, intrigues, and 
tragedies. Well acted and directed. (7) 

Sophie’s Choice — A searingly superb film. 
Meryl Streep triumphs as the tormented 
Polish Catholic survivor of Auschwitz, trying 
to make her way in America after a life of 
grief and guilt. Too verbal and undramatic at 
times. But the impact is devastating. (9) 

Tender Mercies — Robert Duvall shines in a 
small picture about a small, failed man — a 
country-and-western singer who’s lost his 
soul. In the middle of nowhere in sunbaked 
Texas, a widow takes him in. Sensitive, 
understated, a marvel. (9) 

Without a Trace — Kate Nelligan and Judd 
Hirsch star in a TV-style yarn about the 
mother of a kidnapped boy and the police- 
man in charge of the investigation. Lacks 
depth and breadth in spite of fine per- 
formances. (6) 

The Year of Living Dangerously — One of the 
finest films in quite a while. A delicious, im- 
pressionistic story of strangers in a foreign 
land. An Australian journalist, in Indonesia 


diary are found. Max von Sydow gives his little information. (7) during the military coup, meets a Chinese- 
best in this mix of heroic futility. The film’s | The Outsiders — Francis Coppola tries his hand Australian dwarf cameraman and a beautiful 
lack of warmth results in cool aloofness, but at the ‘‘misunderstood teenager” picture, woman from the British Embassy. Un- 


the portrait is powerful. (7) complete with bright, lingering colors. One forgettable. (9) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on 
a scale from 1 through 9, based on their 
sensitivity, integrity, and technique. 


Pennsylvania Dutch 
Cookbooks 

These beautiful, practical 
collections of old recipes, newly 
tested and tasted, will fill your 
table with good hearty food. 
From the kitchens of Amish and 
1s Mennonite cooks. Collected 
and edited by Phyllis Pell man 
Good and Rachel Thomas 
Pellman, sisters-in-law. 


from Armish and Mennonite kitchens 


32 pages each, $1.95 (U.S.) 
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Pennasivania Dutch Coukiouks Gooas Books 


Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 
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The Sun and the Wind 
by Cornelia Lehn 

The Sun and the Wind is a peace 
book! This retelling of an Aesop 
fable presents the concept that 
love and nonviolence are 
stronger than force and violence 
to preschool and elementary 
schoolchildren. Mennonite artist 
Robert W. Regier has created 
colorful, appealing illustrations, 
making this book a delight for 
both children and parents. 
$10.95(US) $13.95 (Canada) 
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NONRESISTANCE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY and Other 
Mennonite Essays 

by Gordon D. Kaufman 

A collection of essays and theological reflec- 
tions addressed to Mennonites over the 
years by Mennonite theologian Gordon D. 
Kaufman. Presented is a challenge to the 
notion of quiet nonresistance and a rationale 
for active involvement in peacemaking. 
$7.95 (US) $9.95 (Canada) 


NONRESISTANCE AnD 
RESPONSIBILITY : 


The House at the 

Back of the Lot 

a novel by Helen C. Coon 

Being part of a pacifist family isn’t easy, 
especially for a teenage girl living in Chi- 


The House 
at the Back of 
the Lot 


Reson €. Case 


cago during World War Il. War, politics, 
death, joy, family and love all touch Ellen's 
life. Your life will be touched too. 

$6.95 (US) $8.95 (Canada) 


Box 347 
Newton, KS 67114 
316/283-5100 
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Uh-Oh 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


Unlike his Mennonite brothers, Peter Krehbiel had spent his 
life making the wrong decisions. If he bought a cow, it got sick 
and died. If he planted a field, the grasshoppers ate it. 

Then one day Krehbiel had to travel to a distant city and doit 
quickly. The only way to get there on time was to go by plane. He 
rejoiced; for once he had no decision to make. This time he 
would come to no grief. So he made his reservation and went by 
plane. 

To his dismay, halfway there, the plane’s engines caught fire 
and it became obvious the plane would crash in a few minutes. 
Krehbiel lifted his heart in prayer. He pleaded, “I know I’ve 
never made the right choices in life. Life has always been against 
me, but | have accepted my lot. This time, however, | didn’t 
choose. This was the only plane | could take and | had to take it. 
Why am | being punished?” 

He had no sooner finished praying when a giant hand 
swooped down out of the clouds and snatched him from the 
burning plane. To his shocked surprise, he was miraculously 
suspended two miles above the earth’s surface, while the plane 
spiraled downwards. He heard a heavenly voice come through 
the clouds, ‘““My son, | can save you if you have seriously 
followed the way of truth.” 

“Oh, | have, | have,” cried Krehbiel. “I’m a Mennonite, a 
follower of the truth. | became a Mennonite when I| was quite 
young.” 

“Ah,” said the heavenly voice, pausing,‘‘but which church 
did you join — Mennonite Brethren or General Conference 
Mennonite?” 


At the last session of a pastor-elder retreat, the first speaker 
was explaining how words are overused, losing their linguistic 
currency. “Love can be used of pizza, chewing gum, a pet, ora 
friend. The term ‘Anabaptist’ is moving in the same direction. So 
far Anabaptist means almost anything — good. It hasn’t been 
used as yet for cologne, deodorant, or cereal.’’ At which the 
second speaker rose to ask, “How would Anabaptist deodorant 
smell?” “Radical, of course,” responded the first speaker. — 
Mrs. Ruby Bontrager, Bristol, IN 


Forgive us our presspasses! Church bulletin: The MCC 
Benefit sale will be held early in spring... Plan now to start your 
king and queen-sized quilts and guilt-related items. — 
Whitestone (Hesston) Church, sent in by Betty Hartzler. 


The Mennonite Publishing House Newsletter asks whether 
a few intentional typos might help in selling books. Would Day of 
Disaster have sold better with the byline Katie Funk Weep? Or an 
Invitation to Faith by John A. Host? Hurt in the Heart by Urie A. 
Bent? Don’t Park Here by Paul Curb? God Healed Me by Bob 
Faker? When You Don’t Agree by James 
G. T. Fairfight? Anabaptist Vision by Harold 
Blinder? To Drink or Not to Drink by J. Law- 
rence Beerholder? From Germantown to 
Steinbach by Daniel Hertz? and How to 
Teach Peace to Children by J. Loren Peacey? 


& 


Katie Funk Wiebe is writer of many books and columns, and an 
English teacher at Tabor College. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous stories and anecdotes 
that you’ve experienced or heard. We are not interested in stock jokes — 


we want human interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep, 


your submission to no more than 100 words and send them to Katie Funk 
Wiebe, Tabor College, Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give credit to 
anecdotes she selects. 
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What’s New, Pac-Man? 


by Judy Lindheim Markey 


Fach quarter Festival Quarterly 
features speeches or essays from the 
larger world which because of their 
subject, unusual sensitivity, or wisdom are 
of interest to our readers. 


Our household had the dubious 
distinction of being the first on the block 
to own Pac-Man. And while these video 
bleeps are not my cup of tea, I’m not 
mounting the soapbox to rail against 
high-tech entertainment. 

But | am wondering and worrying. 
I’m wondering just how long it will be 
until Pac-Man is relegated to the same 
musty obsolescence as the Rubik’s Cubes, 
preppy books and space invader cassettes 
that littered our lives only yesterday. And 
I’m worrying that we are raising fickle, 
gimmicky children who rapidly tire of the 
current fad, because fads are by nature 
shortlived, and who never find anything 
that will truly absorb and challenge them. 

This insidious phenomenon 
transcends fads. For a great many of us, 
attention spans are brief, and _ inter- 
changeability has become rampant. The 
little people growing up in our homes 
seem to perceive the world as 
prepackaged and popped in and out 
according to whim — something of a 
cassette state of mind. 

Can we blame them? Look at their 
plug-in parents. Commitment and 
durability are rare commodities these 
days, as fathers and mothers break up 
families and switch to new ones with a 
frequency that staggers. The implication is 
not that such breakups are painless — it 
hasn’t yet come to that — but they have 
certainly become commonplace. All of us 
are apparently potential components in 
somebody else’s family module. 

We seem to embrace newness and 
disposability with a frightening degree of 


enthusiasm, and casually pick up the tidy 
explanations and remedies of the latest 
pop psychology. | have a friend who, in 
the last decade, has been “into” 
astrology, est, Silva mind control, rolfing 
and, currently, biofeedback. No wonder 
her children seem to have an indecent 
tolerance for dispensability and a 
voracious appetite for the Next New 
Thing. 

Our children are also taking 
contemporary nomadism for granted. My 
son, for instance, asks me when are we 
going to move. Nof if — when. His closet 
has begun to bulge with the accumulated 
debris of two years, and he assumes it’s 
time to move on to a new house and 
acquire some new friends. He tells me 
he’s tired of his school and he’d like to live 
out West where there are cowboys. Most 
of all, he wants something new. 

| wonder if that attitude accounts for 
his inability to respond to his uncle 
Richie’s electric trains. Richie got his first 
set of trains in 1941, for his fourth 
birthday. He kept it until-college — 
adding to it, modifying it, enhancing it — 
so that its allure and capabilities and 
challenges grew with him. Playing with 
the trains demanded tenacity and creative 
input, which is why Richie still remains 
enraptured with their intricacies and 
subtleties. My son gazes at him in 
bafflement. He simply can’t understand 
the pleasure that Richie has derived from 
all the years he has invested in those 
trains. All my son sees is a grown man 
watching littlhe engines go round and 
round — a single-dimension diversion, 
ultimately boring, ultimately 
abandonable. 

And though my son is in second 
grade, his perceptions aren’t much 
different from my friend’s three-year-old 
who waddles in to lodge this heart- 


freezing complaint: “Mom, I’m bored. 
We need a new cassette.” (A pivotal word 
in this child’s embryonic vocabulary — 
“cassette’”” — doesn’t even appear in my 
dictionary.) 

And | can’t help but be saddened that 
wobbly Eiffel towers won’t be 
constructed, dismantled and remodeled 
into battleships and apartment houses 
because my children’s lack of vision and 
patience has made Erector sets obsolete; 
and | can’t help but bristle on a rainy 
afternoon when it becomes clear that 
more than a half hour of “Let’s play make- 
believe” taxes their imagination beyond 
its limits. So what galls me about the 
electronic flotsam and jetsam isn’t merely 
that | resent my home sounding like an 
arcade. It’s that a year from now Pac-Man 
will be forgotten, and what will they have 
to look back on that can possibly compare 
with Richie’s trains or a friend’s stamp 
collection? 

Perhaps my despair is excessive. 
Perhaps it is only the ironic echo of my 
parents’ complaints when | saw Gone With 
the Wind four days in a row. And yet | 
wonder. When Gone With the Wind 
played this weekend at our local library, | 
invited my 11-year-old daughter to 
reexperience it with me. She declined. 
Four hours exceeded her attention span 
and, although she didn’t say so, cut into 
her Pac-Man time. And | wondered if 
she'll want to share and reexperience Pac- 
Man someday with her daughter. And 
even if she wants to, will she be able to dig 
it out? She’ll probably have junked it in 
1983 to make room for the new cassettes. 
By then, of course, her daughter will be 
able to find “‘cassette” in the dictionary. 
But | wonder if she’ll be able to find 
“constancy.” 
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Used by permission of the McCall 
Publishing Co. and Judy Lindheim Markey, 
September, 1982. 
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Should Dunkers Be Different? 


by Kenneth L. ‘Gibble 


Growing up in Lancaster County, 
the heart of the Pennsylvania German 
culture, | knew that tourists came from 
around the world to stare at the Plain 
People — mostly the Amish and the 
Mennonites. Three decades ago, most 
Brethren in that area also considered 
themselves “plain people.”” Our older 
preachers and deacons still wore the 
plain-cut, black garb that had once 
been common among all Dunkers. My 
mother, like the other women of her 
age in our congregation, wore her hair 
long, pinned up, and covered by a 
prayer veil. As a boy, | gave such 
matters little thought. 

But sometimes our family took car 
trips. On one such outing — | no 
longer remember where we went — we 
chanced to stop at a restaurant. | was in 
my early teens, an age at which self- 
consciousness and identity can become 
painfully acute issues. As we walked 
through the restaurant, | became aware 


embarrassment — but forgiveness from 
myself, first of all, and forgiveness from 
God. | have been forgiven. 

| tell this story for two reasons. In 
the first place, maybe something like it 
once happened to you. If so, my story 
can serve to draw us together in our 
common humanity. And that, of course, 
is one of the best things any story can 
do. Secondly, | want to move from this 
story to a consideration of the whole 
matter of daring to be different as a 
basic premise of Christian discipleship. 

To begin, consider what most 
parents want for their children. They 
want them to do well as students, to be 
accepted by the other kids in the 
neighborhood and at school. Parents 
want to spare their children the agony 
of being unpopular, maybe even 
ostracized. They want them to adapt to 
their environment, to be, in a word, 
well-adjusted. 

Well, what’s wrong with that? you 


forbid, manage to make each 

child succeed with his peer group, 

we will produce a race of bland 

and faceless nonentities, and all 

poetry and mystery will vanish 

from the face of the earth. 

(Madeleine L’Engle, A Circle of 

Quiet, New York: Seabury Press, 

1972, p. 54.) 

| need to remind myself 

occasionally that my own formative 
years were marked by something other 
than worship of the modern god, Social 
Adjustment. In my home and at my 
church, the grown-ups wished to instill 
certain values in their offspring, and 
they knew those values would bring 
their children into conflict with their 
peers. And so they did their best to 
prepare the young people to be 
“different.” Learning to be different 
was sometimes painful. | know my own 
parents were bothered by some of my 
troubles at school, but they never went 


Do our youth have any understanding that following 
different? For the most part, | think the answer is No. 


We adults must bear the responsibility. 


that people were staring at us, at my 
mother in particular. | saw a woman 
lean over and whisper something to her 
husband. 

And in that moment, | was 
ashamed. Ashamed of my mother and 
her prayer covering, ashamed of my 
dad and his job at the feed mill, 
ashamed of my heritage, of being part 
of the plain people, ashamed of my 
church, ashamed because all of it had 
conspired to make me and us somehow 
“different.” | took my seat with ears red 
from embarrassment and sat there in 
utter misery. 

Now before you get upset with that 
young fellow sitting there in the 
restaurant, let me assure you that no 
one could be as hard on him as | have 
been. Countless times in later years | 
have been grieved by that boy’s shame. 
| have scolded him, rebuked him, for 
that moment of betrayal. And | have 
asked forgiveness — not of my parents, 
for they never knew of my 


ask. What indeed? Like most parents, 
Ann and | are distressed on those 
occasions, happily rare ones, when our 
six-year-old daughter comes into the 
house sobbing because “the big kids 
told me to get lost.” We fret over those 
little notes that sometimes appear on 
her school paper from the teacher, 
urging her to take more care about her 
letters. Not that we want her to be too 
bright, too precocious, too anything, in 
fact. Not even too good. Like other 
mothers and dads, we don’t want our 
child to be thought of as “different” 
from other kids. 

And so | was brought up short not 
long ago by something | read from the 
pen of Madeleine L’Engle, a writer of 
stories for both children and adults. She 
notes: 

If a child (in the classroom) does 
not succeed with his peer group, 
then it would seem to many that 
both child and teacher have 
failed. Have they? If we ever, God 


running to the teacher or to other kids’ 
parents to smooth things over. 

By the time | entered high school, | 
had learned that being Brethren had a 
bearing on the clothes one wore, the 
kind of entertainment one engaged in, 
the use of tobacco and alcohol. Beyond 
these standards of personal morality, 
obedience to Jesus Christ had to do 
with respect for every person, 
regardless of class or race. And | 
learned that true Christian discipleship 
meant saying to the agents of our 
government a respectful, but firm, “No, 
| cannot in good conscience become 
part of the war machine.” 

In a still earlier day, Brethren didn’t 
have to worry a whole lot about being 
different because they lived in tightly 
knit, rural church communities. But 
then came the automobile and public 
schools, and it was no longer possible 
to be isolated from the outside world. 
The church did try to help. It sponsored 
national speech contests for the youth 


Switching settings sometimes brings 
clarity to issues close to home. 


Church of the Brethren pastor 
Kenneth L. Gibble struggles with a 
matter that concerns more than 
Dunkers. 


on such themes as “Dare to be 
Different” and “A Peculiar People.” It 
was all a bit idealistic perhaps, even 
naive. But at least such efforts were a 
visible way of supporting those who 
were expected to be out of step with 
their peers. 

All that sounds hopelessly old- 
fashioned to me now. Since then, the 
Brethren desire to be part of the 
mainstream of American life has 
predominated. | remember a girl in our 
youth group explaining why she didn’t 
want to wear the prayer covering and 
why she wanted to wear shorts and 
slacks like the other girls. “If we must 
be different, let’s be known for our 
convictions, not for the way we look,” 
she said. And so Brethren youth were 
allowed to dress like everyone else, to 
attend dances, to join the army if they 
wanted to. And it was a great relief to 
do so. It is very hard for an adolescent 
to be “different.” | know that only too 


measured or far away. 
There’s only one problem with that 
sentiment: It’s not rooted very deeply. 
It knows what it’s against, but what is it 
for? There is little virtue in being 
different just for the sake of being 
different. 

Nor is it enough to find just any 
cause to commit oneself to. There are 
some “drummers,” after all, who are 
not only different, but depraved. But, 
for the most part, there is little danger 
of our zealously pursuing an unworthy 
cause. We know the One whose cause 
is worthy. Our problem is that we 
suppose following Jesus can be 
accomplished by being nice, decent 
folk who come to church on a more-or- 
less regular basis. 

There’s a bit more to it than that. 
Remember that Jesus spoke of a narrow 
gate and a way that is hard. In fact, he 
warned his disciples that the world 
would hate them, just as it had hated 


Christ means they will need to be 
hut it’s not the kids’ fault. 


well. 

And yet... maybe we've lost 
something important along the way. Do 
our youth have any understanding that 
following Christ means they will need 
to be different? For the most part, | 
think the answer is No. But it’s not the 
kids’ fault. We adults must bear the 
responsibility. 

Please understand that I’m not 
simply talking about nonconformity, 
even though nonconformity is itself to 
be prized in our day. | hope teachers 
still make their students read Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s famous essay “‘Self- 
Reliance.” “Who so would be a man 
must be a nonconformist,” wrote 
Emerson. | hope young people still find 
inspiration in the words of Henry David 
Thoreau: 

If a man does not keep pace with 
his companions, perhaps it is 
because he hears a different 
drummer. Let him step to the 
music he hears, however 


him. 

| am not advocating a return to the 
time when all members of our church 
could be identified by their physical 
appearance. But | think we need to give 
new attention to Christ’s claim on our 
lives, a claim that, if taken seriously, 
must mean we will dare to be different. 
It will mean a confession that our 
Christianity has too often been 
powerless because it has been too easy. 

Once, as a child, | was embarrassed 
because my family, my church, stood 
for something which set them apart. But 
now | know that | would rather my own 
child one day feel a similar 
embarrassment than have her say later 
in life that her father never really stood 
for anything. 


Reprinted by permission from Brethren 
Messenger, November, 1982. 
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So What Brought 
Mennonites to the 
New World in 16832 


by Jan Gleysteen 


There had been more than thirty 
years of war. Germany lost two-thirds of 
its towns and villages and more than half 
its people. More than 1200 towns, not 
worth rebuilding, some the sites of 
Anabaptist-Mennonite history, 
permanently disappeared from the map. 

In 1648 when the wars ended, Elector 
Karl Ludwig turned to repopulating and 
restoring the Palatinate in Germany. 
Especially farmers and craftsmen of all 
kinds were needed to rebuild the 
territory. He called back survivors who 
had settled elsewhere, and made offers of 
land to Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Catholics, and even to Anabaptists. 

He did add quite a bit of fine print to 
their invitations, which severely limited 
their religious freedom. They were to 
keep the government supplied with a 
complete and up-to-date list of all 
members, and each family was to pay the 
government a three Gulden “Mennists 
Recognition Fee’ per person the first 
year, and six Gulden each year thereafter. 
A limit of 200 families were set for the total 
Mennonite population. Many other 
stipulations made it abundantly clear that 
the Mennonites were only tolerated 
under the special circumstances, and that 
their civil rights were very limited. 

Elsewhere in Europe, Mennonites 
continued to suffer. When in 1671 the 
government in the Swiss Canton of Berne 
doubled its efforts to eradicate the sect, 
nearly one thousand Mennonites poured 
out of Switzerland into Germany. Since 
the brethren in the Palatinate were very 
poor themselves, they asked the Dutch 
Mennonites to help them financially with 
the arrival and re-settlement of all these 
refugees. Tieleman van Braght, the 
author-compiler of the Martyrs Mirror, 
visited the Palatinate and saw that the 
conditions were indeed as desperate as 
described in the correspondence. Upon 
van Braght’s return the Dutch Mennon- 
ites formed a relief committee which 
continued to support the resettlement of 
refugees in the Palatinate with generous 
amounts of money and_ personal 
assistance for about 70 years. 

Trouble came again to the 
Mennonites in the Palatinate who were 
working hard at rebuilding their lives. In 
1726 Elector Karl Philip passed the 
discriminatory Law of Retraction. That 
gave persons of the Lutheran’ or 
Reformed faith the privilege to buy back 
any land sold to Mennonites at the 
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original price of purchase regardless of 
the improvements made on the place. 
This meant that if a Mennonite family had 
made a destroyed farmstead prosperous 
again through several generations of 
exceptionally hard work, that farm could 
now be demanded by the descendants of 
the previous owners for its original 
purchase price. The law remained in 
effect for 76 years. 

And so in the Palatinate as elsewhere 
the attitude toward the Anabaptists was 
once again a mixed one: the Mennonites 
were admired for their agricultural 
accomplishments and detested for their 
heresy; needed for the region’s economy, 
and seen as detrimental to national 
conformity. 

The Amish became a political football 
in Alsace between their French farmer 
neighbors who wanted to see their 
competitors eliminated, and the 
governing princes and nobles who were 
just as determined to hang on to the most 
industrious and capable farmers they had. 

And the wars continued. Wrote Hans 
Burkhalter in 1746 to the Dutch 
Mennonites, “Our poverty is so great that 
many of us do not know how to help 
ourselves any longer.” 

In northern Europe, the Mennonites 
escaped persecution for only ashort time. 


Their industriousness became __ their 
downfall. Catholic and Reformed 
neighbors felt the competition and 


complained bitterly. They were also 
angered by the fact that they had to 
perform guard duty on the city walls and 
on the toll roads while Mennonites 
bought exemptions from military service 
and stayed at their looms. On May 16, 1694 
about fifty houses in the town of Rheydt, 
and the local monastery, burned down. 
The Mennonites were accused of arson. 
Duke Jan Willem decided to use the 
occasion to clear the 
land of the ‘““damned 
sect.” 

Just one more 
incident that made 
America look _ in- 
creasingly attractive. 


& 


Jay Gleysteen, an artist and historian, lives 
in Scottdale, Pennsylvania, where he works for 
Mennonite Publishing House and participates 
in TourMagination as a leader of tour groups in 
Europe. 
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A Journey In Sound, Part I 


A quick flick across the car radio dial 
— Talking Heads, Third World, King 
Sunny Ade, and old Jimi Hendrix, Zubin 
Mehta, with an occasional Dolly Parton or 
Grace Jones to break through the 
otherwise masculine sound. Women 
invented neither heavy metal, reggae, nor 
maestro conductors. But how about that 
“soothing” classical chamber music 
station? Women have played piano and 
violin for centuries; and surely a soft flute 
is becoming to a lady. But today’s show 
features Horowitz on piano, Heifetz on 
violin, and Jean-Pierre Rampal on flute. A 
brief cut by guitarist, Leona Boyd, then 
back to the solidly male Beaux Arts Trio 
and the Julliard Quartet. Turn to the right 
a bit... Saturday afternoon opera. HELP! 
Turn off that Wagnerian soprano, 
extolling the glories of some _near- 
immortal Teutonic prince! If Isolde had 
not been willing to die for ego-maniac 
Tristan, Wagner would never have made 
her up! 

A sudden jam on the brakes of the 
speeding Toyota to avoid whiplashing 
Grandpa, out for a slow afternoon cruise, 
and your mind jolts to a stop as well, as 
suddenly you realize that not only most of 
the performers but almost al/ the tunes 
you've learned come from men! (That 
tune from THE ninth symphony, “Alle 
Menschen werden Brider,” says it all — it 
is basically a man’s world.) 

Speeding down the passlane, your 
mind races through the Great Names of 
music — jazz, rock, pop, classical. Love 
them all, but from Bach to Brubeck, 
Handel to Paul Harris they’re as male as 
the red cardinal. The famous Grout’s 
History of Western Music, a virtual Bible 
of music history is after all, like Kenneth 
Clark’s Civilization, a story of the 
conquerors and acclaimed heros, not the 
underdogs and the oppressed. Even in 
opera plots women are often either 
laughed at (Cosi fan Tutte by Mozart) or 
made to suffer from the cruelties of aman 
(Madame Butterfly by Puccini.) The 
women in Vaughan Williams’ Pilgrim’s 
Progress tamely stand about, mopping the 
brow of the holy, revered, man-pilgrim. 
In fact opera may reflect even better than 
Grout or Clark the role women have held 
in the life stories and creative arts of our 
Western world. The “conqueror” in 
music history is the one who gains the 
public ear, who holds the conducting 


position, who gets published. The 
“conquered” is silenced. 
“Music was born to be free,” says 


turn-of-the-century composer, Busoni; 


but he, being male, was one for whom it 
was more free than for certain others — 
the women. Were the thousands of male 
composers listed in Grout necessarily 
more talented than the myriads of 
unlisted women composers? Have the 
universities and concert halls failed us by 
teaching and performing the songs of 
Richard Strauss and not Clara Schumann? 
Are the symphonies of Mahler more 
universally profound than those of his 
British contemporary, Dame Ethel Smyth? 
AAG SI OG 


Security has been 
as tight in the idea 
world as in the 
political/official 
world. Except for 
theology no 
discipline has been 
so guarded from 
women over the 
centuries as has 
Western music. 


- 


ALLL AE NS ALN ALT RD I STE 
Did Felix Mendelssohn gain part of his 
fame at the expense of his composer- 
sister, Fanny, whose publishing under her 
own name he opposed? (Some of the 
famous Songs Without Words are really 
by Fanny.) If J. S$. Bach had been the 
mother, rather than the father, of his 21 
children, would he have become the 
musical mentor for almost 300 years? 

A pious streak of indifference shimmers 
from the dashboard, ‘What does any of 
this have to do with the Kingdom of 


by Carol Ann Weaver 


God?” you ask. “If God had wanted 
women to write music He would have 
ordained them to do so.” A break in the 
pavement once more shatters your 
contentment. God has been blamed once 
more for holding back more than half of 
the world’s population. Why would She 
want to keep women from Her Kingdom? 

A bullet-proof car whizzes by like a 
phantom. Security has been as tight in the 
idea-world as in the political/official- 
world. Except for theology no discipline 
has been so guarded from women over 
the centuries as has Western music. And 
yet no outlet of expression has been more 
supported by the honest labours of 
women than has music: consider those 
tireless Mrs. Juli’s and the hosts of tots 
who trek weekly across her thinning 
carpet for their musical ABC’s. But let the 
same tots mature and study the musical 
XYZ’s; generally a male university prof is 
“required” to shape the college preps 
into near clones of the men who have 
made famous music. The many women 
working behind the scenes (whether in 
concert planning, rudiment teaching, or 
fact gathering) are hosting, teaching, and 
studying the men who have made it to the 
top. Need a parallel even be drawn 
between the music scene and the church 
scene with its women’s auxiliary workers, 
Sunday School teachers, librarians, and its 
male preachers and leaders! ? 

A series of detours ahead — the 
Toyota meno mossos into a slower third 
gear. Perhaps it’s time to abandon the 
main route for awhile — the tried and true 
path which our forefathers have blazed — 
and seek out the lesser-travelled ways of 
our foremothers. Has it even been the 
church which has suggested to general 
society that the voice of man is to be 
heeded while voice of woman is frivolous 
banter? Only by taking the women’s road 
will we find out why it has been so bumpy 
and treacherous and even less known to 
music history than the Anabaptists’ road is 


known to general 
history. Don’t we 
owe something 


better to Eve, the 
Mother of us_ all? 
Don’t we need to 
understand the 


music of her kind? , 


Carol Ann Weaver is a composer and 
teaches music at Wilfred Laurier University in 
Waterloo, Ontario. She recently married 
mandolin player, Lyle Friesen. 
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Reading to Discover 


Who Have We Become, 
These 300 Years in America? 


by John A. Lapp and Alice W. Lapp 


In “modern” North America, individualism has 
triumphed. Even we Mennonites rarely think in terms of 
whole social units as traditional societies do. Perhaps much of 
our reading and reflection during this tri-centenary year 
should be on our sense of peoplehood. 

Peoplehood, for us Mennonites, grows out of a 
conscious creation. The boundaries of ‘‘ourselves” is not 
language, although many of us are very monolingual. It is not 
ethnic, although many of us are Germanic. Nor is it political, 
although nearly one-third of world Mennonites are in the 
United States. The Mennonite peoplehood grows out of a 
conscious devotion to what Frank Epp calls “envisioning the 
Kingdom of God on earth.” We use other familiar 
terminology to describe the Mennonite essence — 
“believers’ church,” “costly discipleship,” and “the beloved 
community.” And we like Canadian church historian John S. 
Moir’s characterization of Mennonitism’s peculiar nature — 
“not a sect, not a territorial church, but a supranational (and 
anti-national) religious fellowship and at times, historically, a 
counter culture.” 


‘Quic4ndPeaceable 
Vife 


By Joba. Ruth 
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What Is Our Faith Community 
Really Like? 


Several Mennonite authors are particularly effective in 
teaching us the character of our faith community. All the 
writings of John L. Ruth are in this vein and distilled in his 
booklet, A QUIET AND PEACEABLE LIFE (1979), as well as his 
story of Pennsylvania Mennonites during the Revolutionary 
epoch titled, "TWAS SEEDING TIME (1976), and his 
forthcoming MAINTAINING THE RIGHT FELLOWSHIP: A 
NARRATIVE ACCOUNT OF THE OLDEST MENNONITE 
COMMUNITY IN NORTH AMERICA (Franconia and Eastern 
District Conferences). C. Norman Kraus in THE COMMUNITY 
OF THE SPIRIT (1974) and more extensively in THE 
AUTHENTIC WITNESS (1979) provides a succinct description 
of Mennonite peoplehood where “authenticity rather than 
orthodoxy is the proper criterion for identifying the church.” 
This church is founded on the claim “that Jesus Christ is the 
authentic model for human life and community.”’ Donald 
Kraybill’s THE UPSIDE DOWN KINGDOM (1978) is another 
highly readable contemporary statement. 

One delightful introduction is Levi Miller’s OUR PEOPLE: 
THE AMISH AND MENNONITES OF OHIO (1983). Miller 
suggests that Amish and Mennonites of Ohio to some degree 
have a common value structure, common faith, and common 
way of life. Miller’s “ourselves” are largely. from the Swiss- 
South German stream of the Mennonite past. Frank Epp 
enlarges the picture by including the Dutch-Prussian-Russian 
stream of the Mennonite tradition in the peoplehood. 
Volume | of the MENNONITES IN CANADA (1974) carries as 
a subtitle “A History of a Separate People.” Epp’s Volume II 
continues the story from 1920-1940 (1982). Hubert Brown’s 
BLACK AND MENNONITE (1976) further widens the 
peoplehood to include the rapidly growing non-white 
membership which are over one-third of our total 
communion, now almost 700,000 strong. 


How Do We Compare with the 
World Around Us? 


Certainly we cannot understand “ourselves in 
perspective” in isolation. No peoplehood, above all that 
called Mennonite, can be seen apart from a context. Walter 
Klaasen describes sixteenth century origins in the matrix of 
the reformation in his ANABAPTISM: NEITHER CATHOLIC 
NOR PROTESTANT (1973). And the forthcoming four volume 
series, THE MENNONITE EXPERIENCE IN AMERICA, edited 
by Theron Schlabach, will look at North American 
Mennonites in their contexts. Volume 1, LAND, PIETY, AND 
PEOPLEHOOD by Richard MacMaster, is due to be published 
in the spring of 1984. 


American Mennonites could benefit by understanding 
the general role of religion in American culture. Such books 
as Martin Marty’s A NATION OF BEHAVERS (1976) and 
Robert Handy’s A CHRISTIAN AMERICA: PROTESTANT 
HOPES AND HISTORICAL REALITIES (1971) illuminate the 
religious character of this culture. These studies show that the 
sixteenth century Anabaptist questioning of a Landeskirche 
(political religion) continues to be relevant for Christian 
faithfulness. In addition, a good general church history like 
Sidney Ahlstrom’s A RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE (1972) or Robert Handy’s A HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA (1976) 
show Mennonites within the total Christian movement on 
this continent. Andrew Greeley’s THE DENOMINATIONAL 
SOCIETY (1972), Robert Bellah’s THE BROKEN COVENANT: 
AMERICAN CIVIL RELIGION IN TIME OF TRIAL (1975), and 
George Marsdon’s FUNDAMENTALISM AND AMERICAN 
CULTURE: THE SHAPING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EVANGELICALISM 1870-1925 (1980) provide important detail 
on several factors that have profoundly influenced 


wy 


Neither Cathotic 
nor Protestant 
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Mennonites in North America. 

An excellent volume showing Mennonites in another 
context is Walter Sawatsky’s SOVIET EVANGELICALS SINCE 
WORLD WAR II (1981). 


Where Might One Begin 
Reading’? 


It is hard to know where to recommend an inquiring 
reader to begin. Because “‘herstory”’ has been so neglected in 
Mennonite studies, we think Elaine Sommers Rich, 
MENNONITE WOMEN: A STORY OF GOD’S FAITHFULNESS 
1683-1983 (1983), Mary Lou Cummings (ed.), FULL CIRCLE: 
STORIES OF MENNONITE WOMEN (1978) or Katie Funk 
Wiebe (ed.), WOMEN AMONG THE BRETHREN (1979) rate a 
priority. Next might come one of the broad surveys of 
Mennonite history and life: C. Henry Smith, STORY OF THE 
MENNONITES (5th ed. revised by Cornelius Krahn, 1981); or 
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C. J. Dyck, AN INTRODUCTION TO MENNONITE HISTORY 
(Rev. 1981). 

Then just to feel the enormous impact of the Mennonite 
sense of mission we’d turn to C. J. Dyck (ed.), THE MCC 
STORY, 4 vols. (1981); James C. Juhnke, A PEOPLE OF 
MISSION (1979), or Theron Schlabach, GOSPEL VERSUS 
GOSPEL: MISSION AND THE MENNONITE CHURCH 1863- 
1944 (1980). Harry Loewen (ed.), MENNONITE IMAGES: 
HISTORICAL, CULTURAL AND LITERARY ESSAYS DEALING 
WITH MENNONITE ISSUES (1980) broadens the subject into 
literature and philosophy. 


More Details 


By now it is apparent that the scope of North American 
Mennonite history is enormous. The available literature is 
vast. We can only list some of the other books available on 
Mennonite conferences or groups: Urie Bender, FOUR 
EARTHEN VESSELS: Biographical Profiles of Oscar Burkholder, 
Samuel F. Coffman, Clayton F. Derstine, and Jessie B. Martin 
(1982); Harry A. Brunk, HISTORY OF MENNONITES IN 
VIRGINIA 2 vols. 1959, 1972; David A. Haury, PRAIRIE 
PEOPLE: A HISTORY OF THE WESTERN DISTRICT 
CONFERENCE (1981): Willard Smith, MENNONITES IN 
ILLINOIS (1983); Clarence Hiebert, THE HOLDEMAN PEOPLE: 
THE CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST, MENNONITE, 1859-1969 
(1973); John A. Hostetler, AMISH SOCIETY (1980); S. F. 
Pannebecker, OPEN DOORS: A HISTORY OF THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE MENNONITE CHURCH (1975); Grant M. 
Stoltzfus, MENNONITES OF THE OHIO AND EASTERN 
CONFERENCE (1969); John A. Toews, THE HISTORY OF THE 
MENNONITE BRETHREN CHURCH (1975); J. C. Wenger, THE 
MENNONITE CHURCH IN AMERICA (1967); Carlton O. 
Wittlinger, QUEST FOR PIETY AND OBEDIENCE: THE STORY 
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OF THE BRETHREN IN CHRIST (1978). 

These are all stories that help us learn that “the things 
which happened to our ancestors are illustrations of the way 
in which God works” (I Cor. 10:11, Philips). 


Who Else Shares our 


Beginnings — and 
Convictions? 


Walter Klaassen several years ago observed that 
“Anabaptism no longer belongs to Mennonites but to the 
whole church.” Will Campbell, a Southern Baptist preacher 
and writer, demonstrates this in his recent novella CECELIA’S 
SIN (1983). Here sixteenth century Doopsgesinde characters, 
long claimed for the Mennonite and Amish denominational 
lineage, become part of the historical inheritance of North 
American Baptists. In a similar way we suspect studies about 
the Mennonite experience in North America will soon no 
longer simply be seen as Mennonite stories but as part of the 
Spirit’s recurring work shaping a people faithful to the Divine 
concern for communities of shalom, the goal of creation. For 
this our tri-centenary can be a time of gratitude, celebration, 
ecumenical renewal and hope for the coming Kingdom of 
God. 


Both John and Alice Lapp are constant readers. For years they 
have kept abreast of books by and/or about our people. 

John, now Provost of Goshen (Indiana) College, is trained as an 
historian. Alice, active as a community volunteer and substitute 
teacher, is trained in English. 
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worldwide news 


What business takes 1800 feet of 
nylon thread a day, more than twenty 
liters of glue in one year and close to 5000 
straight pins in the last few years? Mr. and 
Mrs. Abram Friesen of Rosenort, 
Chihuahua, Mexico could tell you that. 
What started as a bent towards handicrafts 
and inventions has bloomed into a full- 
blown business. 

Abram Friesen and his wife have 
been making miniature buggy models for 
the past seven years. Abram got inspired 
one day while flipping through a catalog 
featuring the various horse and buggy 
combinations, driven by his fellow Old 


Buggy Builders Paraguay 


Colony Mennonites. After making his first 
miniature buggy, he found that visitors 
were very eager to buy them and now not 
only the Friesens’ stable, but also their 
barn have been transformed into 
miniature buggy factories. 

The Friesens have been making five 
different models of buggies currently 
used or used in the past by Mennonites in 
Mexico. Mrs. Friesen sews the upholstery 
on the sewing machine with which she set 
up housekeeping. Her husband’s 
grandmother brought it to Mexico from 
Canada in 1922. Grandfather Friesen used 
this same sewing machine to mend the 
upholstery on his large buggy. 

Great care and skill in craftsmanship 
go into the constructing of these models. 
The forty-eight spokes on the wheels of 
each buggy are individually welded onto 
the hub; each horse collar has tiny bronze 
balls on it that have been made by 
melting, pouring and molding the metal, 
and each upholstered buggy seat has from 
seven to nine glass head straight pins bent 
to make a distinctive design. The simplest 
buggy model with roof requires 130 


separate pieces and 73 spots of welding. 

Exhausted by eighteen-hour work 
days and constant paint and gas fumes, 
the Friesens have decided to move to 
Paraguay and start a farm there. They sold 
their stock of three hundred plus buggy 
models to the Mennonitische Post, which 
is beginning to distribute them to retail 
shops throughout Canada. 


Weierhof Celebrates 


In a recent celebration commemo- 
rating 300 years of German Mennonite 
history at the Weierhof congregation in 
southern Germany, persons from all age 
groups worked together in planning and 
performing a drama called “History in 
Pictures.” A total of eight scenes were 
researched and written by Angela Friesen. 
Friesen used the Mennonite 
Encyclopedia and old letters and 
documents as resources. 

Among the scenes chosen and 
performed were Peter Crayenbuehl, the 


first Mennonite settler at Weierhof; a 
worship service in Jost Krenbiel’s house in 
1769; a draft letter by Napoleon ordering 
the Mennonite farmers’ sons to join the 
war; the consecration of a prayerhouse in 
1837; migration to America in the 19th 
century; the opening of the Weierhof 
school in 1868 and the celebration of 
pastor Christian Neff’s 50 years of service 
in 1937. The final scene commemorated 
the establishment of the refugee relief 
work in 1949. 

The local German daily newspaper 


reported as follows on the festivities at 
Weierhof: ‘After two concerts, a 
celebrational worship service and History 
Sunday there came ‘History in Pictures.’ 
Non-Mennonites can only watch with 
envious amazement to see what such a 
small congregation can put into motion, 
when it is intact and its church life is 
breathing. Older and younger persons 
work together in drama, as if there were 
no such thing as a generation gap. . .!” 


Peace Books from Nepal to Switzerland to Paraguay 


MCC worker Sanford Chilcote has 
been working on translating children’s 
books into Nepali to help newly literate 
Nepalis. He is now working on translating 
materials on biblical views of peace- 
making into Nepali to make them 
available to the churches there. 

Agape Verlag, the German language 
publishing house based in Maxdorf, 


Switzerland has published Contributions 
to a Peace Theology by Heinold Fast. The 
book is a compilation of essays and 
articles, written, published and read in the 
various European Mennonite magazines, 
congregational letters and yearbooks, in 
the years between 1965 and 1980. The 
book is 114 pages long, with an 
introduction by J8rg Zink. 


Escenario Indigena Chaquefio is the 
title of a new, detailed history of the 
Chaco Indians. The 114-page history, 
written in Spanish, was compiled by 
Wilmar Stahl, staff anthropologist of the 
IBB (Indianer Beratungs Behorde). IBBisa 
cooperative effort between the 
Mennonites and Indians of Paraguay to 
help and advise the Indian population. 


Europeans Take Up Quilting 


American Mennonite quilters may 
soon have European competition. This 
spring, Jeanne Shank held a one-day 
seminar at the Brussels, Belgium Men- 
nonite Center on “Patchwork and Quilt- 
ing.” 

The morning’s schedule included a 


lecture on the history of patchwork and 
quilting, the differing techniques and 
patterns used with many slides as 
illustrations. The afternoon was dedicated 
to practicing the theory learned. Partici- 
pants pieced and quilted a simple 
patchwork square. 


Shank is willing to hold seminars 
among Mennonites in France, and in- 
terest has already been expressed. Per- 
haps European Mennonites will soon 
have Relief Sales to which they can donate 
their newly made quilts! 
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sl Res wheels of the train produced 


their rhythmic clicking sounds as they 
rolled over the endless frozen tracks of 
Russia. It was a hypnotic sound that 
slowed down speech and thinking, 
inducing sleep. It was night. Alvin 
Miller was fast asleep in a second-class 
upper berth. Either he had not found 
the switch or he had been too tired to 
turn on the nightlight. It was dark in 
the compartment, except for a thin 
line of light under the unlocked door. 
Just enough to throw shadows over his 
clothes hanging next to him, and the 
two passengers sharing his 
compartment. 

Miller had boarded the train the 
day before in Paris. When he arrived in 
Moscow, he would be met by brethren 
representing the Mennonites of Russia. 
They had sent four messengers to 
America pleading for relief, especially 
food. World War | and the Revolution 
had taken its toll of people and supplies 
and now there was no rain, which 
meant there would again be no crops. 

The more than 100,000 Mennonites 
in the Ukraine and other parts of Russia 
were unable to maintain themselves. In 
spite of their progressive agriculture, 
their factories and advanced institutions 
of learning and healthcare (including 
care of the developmentally disabled), 
they now found themselves, along with 


oe the rest of the Russian people, at the 
brink of disaster. Food was all the 
parents could think about and food was 
all their children asked for. Life had 
become a matter of survival. 
Alvin Miller was coming to them 
@ with good news. The American 
: . | Mennonites had just organized the 
: f 
Relie ment. 
Years later, two of Alvin Miller’s 
colleagues, P. C. Hiebert and O. O. 
Miller, in describing a typical 
Mennonite family in Russia caught in 
the agony of hunger told how happy 
by Peter J. Dyck that family had been before this 


which all of them cooperatively would 
collect and send food for their 

Russian neighbors. Alvin Miller, later 
Professor Alvin Miller, the Mennonite 
from Grantsville, Maryland, still asleep 
on the train that was now less than 100 
miles from Moscow, would work all 
that out with the new Russian govern- 


Mennonite Central Committee, the 
MCC, as the relief agency through 

misfortune had hit them in 1919. With 
father providing the necessities of life 
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and mother happily contributing her 
share, it had been easy to maintain daily 
family devotions. God was so good to 
them. But the famine came stalking 
through the land snatching away the 
old and young alike and leaving the 
survivors haggard, listless and 
indescribably hungry. Children went to 
bed hungry hoping for a piece of bread 
in the morning, but at breakfast time 
there was no bread. 

As was their custom, the family 


gathered around the breakfast table for 
devotions. The parents could hardly 
stand the disappointed looks on the 
skinny faces of their children as they sat 
around the bare table. Father reached 
for the Bible. What could he read to his 
children whom he had taught to trust in 
God who would supply all their needs? 
Before it had been so easy to read, 
“Consider the lilies of the field,” or 
“Take no thought for your life, what 
you Shall eat or what you shall drink.” 
As they prayed the Lord’s Prayer 
together and came to the words, “Give 
us this day our daily bread,” one of the 
children began quietly to cry. Father 
could stand it no longer and abruptly 
left the table. 

Alvin Miller had heard these stories 
before leaving America. Soon he was 
to see for himself how life had almost 
ground to a stop in the once-flourishing 
Mennonite colonies of Russia. He 
would personally see the once-happy 
family in its own home, and listen with 
rapt attention to the parents telling how 
their children had complained less and 
less as time went on, how their voices 
had become husky, their eyes watery, 
and their melancholy pleadings mere 
whimperings. 

He would hear them tell about the 


change that came unexpectedly over 
the boy of ten. How his cheeks had 
seemed fuller one morning and his 
limbs greatly increased in size. His 
abdomen had grown plumper. He 
complained less, spoke less and hardly 
moved from his bed. Puzzled at first, 
they soon discovered that these were 
the symptoms of extreme starvation. 
Death would follow quickly. Soon some 
of the other children showed similar 
symptoms. But there was no relief in 
sight. (Adapted from Feeding the 
Hungry: Russia Famine, 1919-1925, by P. 
C. Hiebert. Mennonite Central 
Committee, 1929.) 

Alvin Miller awoke with a start. The 
train was slowing down. In the corridor 
outside he heard the voice of the 
conductor alerting the passengers. 
There was a faint light in the East 
reminding him that this was the day he 
was to arrive in Moscow. Soon he 
would meet the Mennonite repre- 
sentative, tell them the good news 
about the food on the way, and then 
make final arrangements with the 
government for inland transportation, 
storage and distribution. 

Alvin Miller threw the blanket aside 
and reached for his clothes. They were 
gone. Wide awake now, but forgetting 
where he was, he sat up with a start and 
bumped his head on the low ceiling. 
He looked to see whether his clothes 
had fallen off the hook, but they were 


— c 


not on the floor. In disbelief and with 
the first signs of panic showing, he 
opened the door. His eyes searched the 
long corridor, which was rapidly filling 
up with travelers of every sort. In 
desperation, he spoke to the first man 
passing his door, but he obviously 
didn’t understand English and pushed 


on. Miller made a more thorough 
search of the compartment and then 
noticed that his two companions of the 
night were also gone. Putting it all 
together — the poverty of Russia, the 
good American clothes hanging on a 
peg just waiting to be lifted, the two 
Russian passengers with whom he had 
been unable to speak a word the night 
before, and his own tiredness and 
sound sleep — Alvin Miller knew what 
had happened to his clothes. Everything 
was gone, even his shoes. Nothing but 
his long, white underwear stood 
between him and the morning light. By 
this time full panic seized him. The train 
had stopped and the people were 
getting off. 

A delegation of Mennonites had 
come to meet the train and welcome 
Brother Alvin Miller to Moscow. They 
watched the disembarking passengers, 
but they failed to spot the American. 
Finally most of the people had left and 
Alvin Miller was not among them. The 
Russian Mennonites decided he had 
gone directly to the cluster of horse- 
drawn taxis to find his own way. They 
went to look. What they saw there 
among the buggies and carriages in the 
early dawn of that cold winter morning 
begs all description. It wasn’t a 
snowman or a ghost, but from where 
the Mennonites stood, it certainly 
looked like a combination of the two. 
Flitting in and out among the vehicles 
was a white figure, darting this way and 
that, as if lost and yet afraid to be 
found. The men decided to investigate 
this unusual phenomenon. 

The meeting that followed must 
surely be among the strangest that has 
ever taken place between American 
and Russian Mennonites. The first item 
of business was clear to everyone: get 
this poor man some clothes. So the 
starving Russian Mennonites ministered 
to Alvin Miller, the American MCC 
relief worker, before he could minister 
to them. He learned the first lesson in 
relief work the hard way: only after you 
have received, will you know how to 
give. 


Peter Dyck has spent a rich life shuttling 
refugees to new homelands, overseeing relief 
programs, and telling wise and witty stories. At 
home in Akron, Pennsylvania, he works in 
Constituency Relations for Mennonite Central 
Committee. 
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Candor Has Its Price 


Editors’ Note: 


Due to the sensitive material in this story, about an 
encounter between East and West that happened as recorded 
here, we are publishing the article without a by-line. The 
author has changed the poet’s name to protect his identity as 


well. 


| first met Todor one balmy autumn evening in a dimly 
lit Sofia street. | was a stranger to the beauties of Bulgaria 
myself, having arrived only several weeks before. 

He was waiting for me in the shadows as | left the 
church. | remember how | was struck by his quick, 
penetrating eyes even in the semi-darkness. They evinced a 
friendliness and yet wondered at the unfairness of life — an 
impression that grew more acute in the months ahead as | 
learned to know him better. His finely trimmed, dark little 
beard gave him a deceptively elegant appearance. 

We shook hands in the twilight. “You are the American 
who is studying literature at the Academy of Sciences?” 

| was taken aback by the question, for how had he come 
to identify me between these two crucial poles of my 
existence, the Academy and the church? He introduced 
himself as a poet and showed me several journals which had 
published his poetry, including one dog-eared volume which 
had a short biographical sketch lauding his youthful talent. 
Todor wanted to discover first-hand what was happening in 
the world of American poetry and literary criticism. 

We sat down on a park bench near a street light and 
visited. | was not sure whether the pleading disaffection in 
his eyes was due to his inherent poetic sensitivity or was the 
result of youthful misfortune. He told me of his childhood, 
his occasional epileptic spells, fits of moodiness, and an 
uncaring father. In his eyes | saw the same agony shown in 
portraits of the young Dostoevsky. Like the Russian author, | 
soon discovered, his youthful life was tugged between the 
two ideals of Orthodoxy and socialism. 

Todor had grown up in a small mountain village in the 
foothills of the huge backbone of Bulgaria, affectionately 
known as “Old Mountain.” His father was a profligate, 
unkind to his wife, not caring for his children. So Todor 
began to seek out monks in the nearby monastery, following 
them as they went through the village with their long black 
cassocks, tubular hats and flowing beards. Perhaps they could 
uncover for him the mystery, the intransigence of life which 
gave his school companions loving parents and freedom from 
epilepsy. 

Todor sought in Orthodoxy an answer to his frustrations 
and worked as a candle-bearer during the solemn liturgies. 
He dreamed of some day becoming a priest and interpreting 
for the people the great mystery of God. Hearing the 
beauties of Old Bulgarian, affirmed by a thousand years of 
tradition, tuned his ears to the beauty of language. Soon he 
began writing poetry to capture the feelings that were 
bubbling up within. And his poetry was beautiful. 

But soon he observed that beauty, while so much a part 
of the Orthodox liturgy, was often absent in the lives of 
monks. One of his best friends among the priests loved to tip 
the bottle in private. Some of the monks were not averse to 


shady deals with elders in order to gain power, and there 
were shenanigans within the hierarchy. 

Still, the monks gave him much needed counsel and 
guidance, and encouraged him to go to the capital to 
eae | 


| refused to help him. 


continue his education. Todor went, and there learned of 
another kind of mystery, the rigid system of Marxism- 
Leninism. He applied himself diligently, especially to the 
word craftsmen of Russian and Bulgarian literature. After a 
brief flirtation with Marxism, Todor noted a disturbing 
dissonance between word and deed among the communists; 
but since theirs was a strictly scientific world view, he 
pardoned their hypocrisy more readily than the sullied ideals 
of the Orthodox church. 

Immersion into the great Slavic authors paid off, and 
soon Todor’s poems began to appear in journals and 
newspapers. Critics commented on his great promise, not so 
much for his striking imagery, but as a brooding, poignant 
thinker. 

And so he sought me out, wanting to know what was 
happening in that newest mystery world for him — the great 
Western world of literature. The archetypal approach of 
literary criticism especially intrigued him. He was thrilled with 
the freedom to use the Bible as a reservoir for literary 
images, capturing as it did the essence of human reality. 

| told him about the ennui, the frivolous, the decadence 
and preoccupation with sex in western literature. As he drank 
deeply from this fountain of new knowledge, he was 
troubled and surprised, wondering that such freedom could 
be used so irresponsibly. 

In the months that followed we often met to discuss 
literature; he guided my thinking as | wrestled with new 
authors. We discussed faith, which held for him unceasing 
fascination. His vibrant creativity, however, chafed under the 
sterile tradition of Orthodoxy which demanded anonymity in 
icon-painting, even though the church had provided Bulgaria 
with spiritual resilience for five centuries under foreign 
domination. 

We met frequently in coffee-shops, ate sweet Turkish 
pastries and drank thick coffee and tea, and walked in the 
parks. Todor was a strong personality, tempered by adversity, 
yet surprisingly weak and vulnerable. As our ties grew | saw 
him re-commit his life to Christ. He grew in the faith week 
by week. His eyes brightened as he brought me new writings 
which began to reflect a fresh note of triumph, the quiet 
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satisfaction of knowing Christ in a special way. 

| recognized in him a quality rare among Bulgarian 
Christians — a frankness to deal with the conflicts of flesh 
and spirit. Believers were horrified that he should speak 
openly about temptation. Most evangelical Christians have 
been forced into a kind of isolationism due to the nagging 
feeling that they are inferior citizens since they do not 
represent the prevailing Orthodox culture. It would appear 
that they often seek refuge in pockets of piety. 

But Todor had to pay a price for his candor. No longer 
were. his poems accepted for publication, and the applause of 
readership, so important to every writer, was gone. He 
appealed for assistance to some nationally recognized poets, 
but to no avail. | took several of his poems to a friend who 
worked as an editor for a literary journal. 

“Good poetry,” he muttered, and added cryptically, ‘“‘but 
not for publication here.” 


It was Dostoyevsky 
who said that love in 
action is a cruel and 
terrible thing. 


Todor became discouraged; it was as if the roots which 
nourished him had been cut away. Even the lone Orthodox 
journal refused to publish his poetry, since they were 
angered by his rejection of their own tradition. One evening, 
at a local poetry reading, Todor stood up and gave an 
outburst against the government which demanded strict 
adherence to the Party line. Local police pricked up their 
ears and began to threaten him. 

Finally, one evening he approached me to help him 
emigrate. | could go to a foreign embassy and ask for 
political asylum on his behalf. Surely there would be ample 
evidence to convince western diplomats that he was being 
harassed and even persecuted. 

| refused to help him, for his voice of courage, honesty 
and hope needed to be heard among his own people. “The 
church here needs your voice,” | told him. “Who else can 
articulate faith for the educated and artistic Bulgarians?” 

Todor was hurt, but also angry. Here | was — who alone, 
perhaps, could help him, but now refusing to do so. One 
evening as we were walking along the main square, he wept 
openly in a familiar litany of frustration. Still, | thought, what 
would he do in an emigre ghetto somewhere in the west, out 
of contact with the throbbing, vibrant life of the culture he 


knew best? 

Suddenly he nudged me and pointed to a young man 
who passed on the other side of the square. He was a 
promising young poet whose second volume was drawing 
rave reviews from the critics. 

“Maybe some day they will praise my poetry too,” he 
sighed. Todor returned to the present. “‘Perhaps your act is 
kinder than I’m willing to admit. It was Dostoevsky who said 
that love in action, many times, is a cruel and terrible thing.” 

But for the remaining months of our acquaintance, rarely 
did he accept my position. He constantly begged me to 
contact emigre publications and to help him emigrate. While 
| often agonized with Todor in his difficulties, | remained 
firm. Was | really encouraging him, or was my position 
merely rationalized cowardice? Did the world need his 
poetry more than did his fellow believers? Did | truly 
understand the agony of his artistry, or was | secretly standing 
aloof? 

Rejection. Here was a sensitive young man, who as a 
child was rejected by his father, then rejected by his 
traditional church, then by the prevailing ideology, then by 
the literary establishment, then by the evangelical Christians 
who felt that dabbling in literature was unimportant, and 
then rejection by me, a foreigner who represented his 
contact with the outside world. 

Life is unfair, says Slavic folk wisdom. Like his forefathers 
endlessly before him, Todor is caught in the whirlpool of 
cultural and ideological differences. 

Just before | left the country, we met for one last time. 
As we strolled through the beautiful central park, | thought 
that he appeared to have aged, the lines in his face seemed 
deeper. | was overwhelmed with the utter inability to feel 
with someone | loved and respected. Todor was gracious, 
thanking me for the times we had spent together, for 


Life is unfair, says 
Slavic folk wisdom. 


SRA 2G SLATS ONL ETL ARISE ATTRA RIOT 
opening up to him the world of American literature, for 
sharing my faith and challenging him to integrate faith and 
art. 

We parted that night with the typical Slavic embrace. 
Holding my hand, he spoke his farewell. “Thank you for 
everything. And you were right; | am now at peace with 
myself. Truly my mission is among my own people.” 

He walked into the night, still sorrowing and rejected, 
but to me he seemed enveloped in light. 
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Mennonite 


Music? 
by Ross Bender 


Tambourines, drums, dulcimer, 
acoustic guitar, electric guitar, cowbell, 
accordion, piano, recorder, guiro, 
electric organ, hand-carved Paraguayan 
amplified harp, human hands and 
voices — these are among the 
instruments of sacred music-making 
employed in the Mennonite churches 
in New York City. Mennonites make 
music along such a broad spectrum of 
style that it is difficult to give a 
comprehensive account. In my mind, 
however, the dozen New York 
Mennonite congregations take their 
places along a continuum whose poles 
are “jump and shout” and “precision 
singing from Mennonite Hymnal.” 

What is Mennonite music? It is 
obviously not music composed by, or 
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with texts written by, Mennonites. Even 
the Hymnal has only a handful or less 
of such songs. So Mennonite music is 
apparently music used by Mennonites 
in worship. While a musical consensus 
of sorts has been reached among Swiss- 
German groups over their 300 years in 
North America, the rich contributions 
of the younger churches are only now 
being stirred into the brew. Hispanic, 
Black and integrated churches in this 
city are adding their own strong 
seasonings to the blend of musical 
traditions and giving a distinctive accent 
to tunes in the familiar repertoire. 

Valle de Jesus in Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, has the highest decibel level 
of any Mennonite church I’ve ever 
attended. On the night | was there 


about forty people were packed into a 
narrow storefront, singing at the top of 
their lungs to the accompaniment of 
two electric guitars, cowbell, guiro (a 
gourd into which grooves are cut and 
which is rubbed with a pick, giving a 
sort of washboard effect when you can 
hear it), and a host of tambourines. The 
speakers and songleaders used a 
microphone, which would not have 
been absolutely necessary given the 
miniscule proportions of the sanctuary, 
but the reverb undeniably added a 
certain je-ne-sais-quoi to the 
proceedings. Although | recognized few 
of the tunes, one chorus of praise, 
“Alabare,” was familiar as a favorite in 
other Spanish-speaking churches. 
Mennonite Bible Fellowship Church 


of New Haven, which used to visit New 
York fairly often, has a style of 
congregational singing | would 
characterize as “stomp and sway.” On 
one occasion when their group led in 
singing we all stood in a circle, doing a 
side-to-side step or stomp, and 
clapping, while a leader sang a phrase 
and we echoed a chorus. At a Sunday 
evening service at Friendship 
Community Church in the Bronx, the 
pastor led some fairly rousing singing 
with an electric guitar. The group stood 
in a circle; the songs were choruses 
whose words were repeated over and 
over, making it easy for newcomers to 
join in. 

Cuerpo de Cristo, a General 
Conference church in Queens, featured 
a music director, Max Bogado, from 
Paraguay, who taught songs during the 
service with an electronically amplified 
harp, about two-thirds the size of a 
concert harp and beautifully carved. He 
also played several solos, with a gently 
syncopated rhythm. They were 
astonishingly lovely and completely 
unlike anything | had heard in worship 
before. 

Excitement of a more sedate sort is 
provided at Manhattan Mennonite 
Fellowship, a new group which 
exercises the unaccompanied, 
unadulterated, a cappella human voice 
in singing from The Mennonite Hymnal. 

At my church, Seventh Avenue in 


spirituals, contemporary songs and 
traditional hymns called Jesus Life 
Songbook. The latter was published by 
the Mennonite Church and its editorial 
board included a member of our 
congregation, Evelyn Brown. 

Seventh Avenue also boasts a choir 


If Mennonites go 
home often enough 
from an inter- 
Mennonite service 
humming tunes they 
have sung together, 
those tunes will 
gradually become 
Mennonite music. 


which sings spirituals, gospel and 
traditional music and which is a 


powerful influence in the musical life of 


the congregation. 

The most recent Palm Sunday 
service of the New York City 
Mennonite churches at Burnside 
Mennonite Church in the Bronx was 
unusually beautiful, fascinating and 


professional gospel singing team to 
which the congregation responded 
enthusiastically with handclapping and 
shouts. 

This juxtaposition made the 
distinction seem simple: Mennonite 
music was amateur and participatory, 
whereas the gospel music was 
professional, a performance piece for 
an audience. The gospel music certainly 
called forth a more vivid emotional 
response from the group, but the 
power was clearly in the hands of the 
performers. The sheer force of the 
singing made me uneasy and my 
concern was that its very power might 
overwhelm the grassroots, participatory 
style, which is still young and needs 
nurturing. 

Mennonites do have the potential 
to develop a peculiar musical style in 
New York City. | think this style will be 
a function of the Mennonite 
predilection for participatory music, for 
the inclusion of the amateur, for the 
development of the musical potential in 
all human beings, regardless of their 
musical “talent” or training. Perhaps the 
Mennonites in the city can find their 
way to a unique fusion of styles. For 
such a common style to develop, 
common worship is obviously a 
necessity. A group only forges a style by 
years of singing together. If Mennonites 
go home often enough from an inter- 
Mennonite service humming tunes they 


... the dozen New York City Mennonite churches make 
music along a continuum whose poles are “jump and shout™ 
and “precision singing from the Mennonite Hymnal.” 


Manhattan, music comes in a variety of 
styles. Congregational singing is 
generally in four-part harmony (which 
accomplishment is in no small part due 
to the efforts of Ruth and Dave Wenger 
as music directors over the last ten 
years). We sing from a 
nondenominational gospel-oriented 
hymnbook called Worship in Song, and 
are accompanied by piano in a mode | 
classify as “‘sacred honkytonk.” We also 
sing in unison or parts from a 
paperback collection of folk tunes, 


ecumenical. There was congregational 
singing of hymns in Spanish and 
English, from a song sheet which gave 
the texts in the respective languages. 
The Mennonite choir sang songs of 
diverse styles, ranging from a Negro 
spiritual, “Ride on King Jesus,” to a 
hymn, “Tis Midnight and on Olive’s 
Brow,” to a Russian Orthodox anthem, 
and concluded by leading the 
congregation in a bilingual rendition of 
“Amazing Grace.” Later in the evening 
there was a performance by a 


have sung together, those tunes will 
gradually become Mennanite music. 


Ross Bender, New York City, is a teacher 
and active in volunteer service projects for 
the New York City churches. 
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“How much would you pay for all the secrets of the universe? Wait, 
dowt answer yet. You also get this six-quart covered combination 
spaghetti pot and clam steamer. Now how much would you pay?” 


Drawing by Maslin © 1981, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


The Nation M 


Mahood/Punch/London 
Reprinted in World Press Review, March, 1981. 
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t Produce 


Bartak/New Internationalist/London 
Reprinted in World Press Review, May, 1983 


Stauber/Nebelspalter/Zurich 
Reprinted in World Press Review, June, 1983 
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“There goes the picture tube. Well, Mabel, VA A ER 
how have you been the past few years?” 


The Saturday Evening Post Co. © 1982. 


Reprinted with permission from 


Stauber/Nebelspalter/Zurich 
Reprinted in World Press Review, December, 1981 


ane, Nation Associates, Inc. © 1983 
| 


Reprinted in World Press Review, July, 1983 


Hanel/Die Zeit/ Hamburg 
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Tante Tina’s Lament 


Hanschen is a fool é sy om ‘ Hanschen says she is a modern girl. 
and | am his mother, He says we must speak English to her 
Lord forgive us both. & co b because she goes to the United Church. 
Hanschen struts about the city He says Low German is a pile of manure. 
like a chicken. , 3 . . ‘ Listen here, my little boy. 
He wears a pink shirt 1 will surround you with Low German. 
and plaid, big-bottomed hosen. Be & & | will speak piles of it to you. 
When he was little, y Then you will know what Low German is! 
his bottom was like a zwieback. & Cf 8 : Then you will remember— 
| spanked his little buns : : a mother’s anger is a willow switch. 
and how he crowed! OH & e 

C 

; He does not listen. 

Now he wags his tongue at me is e 2 £ We are poor, he says. 


and thinks | am ignorant. 

He says farmers have no brains 

they should all be businessmen. 

He says farm girls don’t know how to walk 


and | don’t know how to barbecue a steak. 


Oh his heart is full of borscht 
and his words are sour. 

Don’t call me Hanschen, he says. 
My name is John. 

Do | not know my son’s name? 
Did | not argue for six nights 


with David, my husband, about that name? 


On Wednesday night 

the young people go to church. 
They eat platz and give testimonies. 
The girls have long golden hair. 
Their cheeks are rosey from harvest 
and dresses cover their knees. 


on 


We do not know how to make money. 
He wants to be rich, like the English. 
and save us all from Mannagruetze. 
His heart is tight as a peppernut. 

His head is a piroshki 

stuffed with fruit. 


In the barn, the cats eat mice 

and wait for milking time. 

When my man comes in 

| serve him dinner, steaming on a plate. 
But my son does not know happiness. 


On New Year’s Eve 

we go to church at night, 

and on Easter 

as the sun rises 

we sing praises. 

Hanschen is at church by eleven 


When the young people sing together g gy ‘Ss F on Easter. 
it is heaven about and earth below 7 s : On New Year’s Eve 
with sopranos and basses. & As & he goes to dance. 
' , ; He does not even come to hear the children 

But my Hanschen c Xe fy ; on Christmas Eve! 
goes to dance in the city. ) : % When he was still wet behind the ears 
Le has a girl friend. Pes? oF rs & he was a wise man in the play. 

e smears grease on her lips. 
Her blond hair is cut and curled é. x a P Oh my son 
and her knees are bare y a 4) : my heart is heavy, 
like a young calf. c thick as glums. 
When they dance 9 6 If h 

9 ; you come home 
their legs are noodles 4 os a : it will rise, light and sweet. 
and the music is a tractor. ) E \ ) | will make you porzelky for breakfast 
ie girlfriend says fete i a shame ~ Me & and we will celebrate the New Year 
or a woman to cut her hair ‘) , : every morning. 
She thinks Mennonites are like Hutterites Ae Po Ps f 


and has never heard of roll kuchen. 
What good can come of that? 


SL LS NG ATA A 
David Waltner-Toews is a poet and 
veterinarian living in Guelph, Ontario. These 
poems have been widely published, 
including Good Housekeeping magazine, 
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_ How cutely he used to call me Papa! 


_ his father is a lending agency— 


_ On Wednesday night 


_and her hair is long and straggly. 
_ She wears bluejeans 


| am a father 

and Johnny is my fool 
God help him. 

He swaggers like an Indian 
in striped coveralls 

and heavy leather boots. 


He shuffles like his feet are cast in Hidare 


When he was just a tyke 
he wore the finest shoes. 
l’ve had them bronzed 

and set above the fireplace. 


His tongue is a hundred dollar check 
written on a one dollar brain account. 
He says businessmen have no heart, 
they should all be farmers. 

He says city girls are prissy 

and don’t know how to make yogurt. 
His head is like a steak, 

tough and overdone. 

Don’t call me, he says, I’ll call you. 


Now he thinks 


interest free! 


the young people meet at our house. 


They drink seven-up and swim in the pool. 
_ The girls keep their curls above the water. 
_ They bat their eyelashes 

_ and show off new ensembles. 


Later, the boys bring out guitars 
and they all sing Jesus songs, 
clean as crisp new dollars. 


But my appleseed 
goes to barn dances. 
He has a girl friend. 
She wears her skin raw 


with patches on the seat. 

When they dance 

they stomp their feet and whoop 
like a run-down car engine. 

The girl friend says 

hair spray is unnatural. 

She says Hutterites are with it 
and has never seen a Hymn Sing on T.V. 
What kind of bringing up did she have? 


by David WAltiereroowe 


Johnny says she is a modern girl. 

He says we should be kind to her 
because she’s from Toronto. 

He says education is for fools. 

He should know: | sent him 

all the way through college, 

the little wise guy. 

| should have taken him behind a barn 
and thrashed him with a textbook. 

Then he would know what education is! 


His ears are full of wax. 

We are too rich, he says. 

We don’t know how to live right. 

He wants to be poor, like the Indians, 
and save us all from income tax. 

His heart is fake as a wooden nickel. 
His head is an empty pocket 

with holes torn in it. 


On the patio, 

my English sheepdog chews a milkbone 
and my wife reads 

Future Shock. 

But my son is discontented. 


On New Year’s Eve 

we have church people over 
and on Easter 

we donate chocolates 

to the Sunday School. 

Johnny has a vigil 

Easter morning. 

On New Year’s Eve 

he goes to dance. 

He doesn’t even come to hear the kids 
on Christmas Eve! 

When he was cuter 

he was a shepherd in the play. 


Oh my boy, 


what do you know about the price of land? 


the dirt-floored houses and potato soup 
we struggled out of? 

If you come home 

I’ll plant a garden in the back lawn. 
You can pull thistles every weekend. 


And I'll never once, God help me, mention 


money. 


Hanschen’s Complaint 


and are part of a forthcoming collection of 


his work to be published by Turnstone Press 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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photos by Mike Neher. 


Color is the most 
important element of 
design to me. | even 
dream in color. 
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Linda says. “Painting 


Africa and Kansas Plains 
Mix for Artist 


Li nda Faw Neher by Irene S. Reynolds 


Abstract paintings of Linda Faw 
Neher, Church of the Brethren artist who 
lives on the high plains of Kansas, are 
catching the attention of the Midwest and 
the nation. Her canvases contain an 
unusual visual mix—memories of Africa 
and her current Kansas setting. 

Linda, daughter of former Nigerian 
missionaries, Dr. Chalmer and Mary 
(Platt) Faw, is creating abstract artwork 
sparked by her years in African villages 
and bush country. Her recent show, “One 
Day In the Life of Africa,” represents a 24- 
hour fantasy trip through Africa. 

“Abstract art simply expresses one’s 
feelings and experiences,” the artist 
explains. Linda utilizes semi-abstract 
forms to illustrate the African day—from 
pre-dawn through midnight. ‘“My 
African-influenced paintings are not 
historical, nor are they representational,” 
says Linda. “I have translated the 
memories of the five years | lived with my 
parents in Nigeria with the feelings and 
ideas that surfaced during the two trips | 
made back to Africa as an adult. 

“A part of Africa belongs to me,” 


these African 


a Ga 
fe < an Bie. 


aie 


abstracts has unlocked colors, motifs and 
patterns that will continue in my future 
work.” 

Linda Faw majored in art education 
during her days as a student at the Church 
of the Brethren College, Manchester, 
Indiana, before she met and married Leon 
Neher, a native Kansan. After the birth of 
their fourth child, Linda enrolled at Ft. 
Hays College where she earned a BFA 
degree with a major in painting. Last April 
she hung her master’s thesis show, 
“Landscapes of the Mind.” 

Surroundings have always influenced 
Faw Neher’s artwork. “I especially enjoy 
the clouds here on the western plains, 
even the Kansas storms!’’ she exclaims. 
Mirages, those sky images of the west, 
hold a special fascination for her. 

“Most of all | love to experiment and 
work with color. | enjoy putting a color 
down onto canvas, then watching 
perspective change as | change the color | 
put next to it. Some artists are fascinated 
by design or by texture. Color is the most 
important element of design to me,” 
Linda explains. “l even dream in color.” 

Linda is at work now on paintings 
with a window series theme, drawn from 
the years when she lived in Chicago 
where her father was professor at Bethany 
Biblical Seminary. “Looking In and 
Looking Out” is that show scheduled for 
the Gemini Two Plus One Gallery, Hays, 
KS in the spring of 1984. 

Motifs of Africa, sky and storm scenes 
of the Kansas high plains and Chicago 
window reflections all come from the 
brush of Linda Faw Neher whose studio is 
nestled in a farm shelterbelt of trees on 
the Kansas prairie. 


Irene S. Reynolds is a freelance writer and 
a member of the Church of the Brethren from 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Today’s Families 
Amish Adventure 


An automobile accident with an 
Amish buggy sends 12-year-old 
Ian MacDonald into the 
bewildering world of the “Plain 
People.” He is confused by the 
clothes that look about 200 years 
out-of-date and the absence of 
20th-century conveniences like 


cars, electricity, and plumbing. But 


as he gets to know the family, the 
Benders, he comes to love and 
respect them. Once again 
Barbara Smucker _ has 
written a children’s book that will 
be loved by 10-to-14-year-olds. 


From the award-winning author of 


Days of Terror. 
Paper $6.50 


Dear Children 

Hattie Larlham’s 

remarkable story of trial and 
triumph. “Sensitivity, love, and 
toughness infuse this 
autobiography by a Christian 
nurse who started what is today 
the Hattie Larlham Foundation, a 
center providing 24-hour care for 
severely disabled children. 


Larlham shares a bit from her own 


childhood and young adulthood, 
but her emphasis is on the 
children themselves. A moving 
glimpse into the life of a 
remarkable woman and her 
family.” —Library Journal 
Hardcover $9.95, in Canada 
$11.95 


Cherishable: Love and 
Marriage 
David Augsburger’s new 


trade paperback edition of his 
classic work which explores 
creative relationships for 
marriage—wise and warm steps 
to a lasting relationship. It 
provides resources to enrich any 
marriage, solve problems, and 
determine whether a marriage 
fails, is only bearable, or becomes 
the relationship of a lifetime. 
Paper $4.95, in Canada $5.95 


® 


BH Il Herald Press 


The Church 


Believers Baptism for 
Children of the Church 
Marlin Jeschke takes a new 
look at the role of children ina 
believers church and works at a 
theology for baptism of children in 
that church. “Let no one assert 
that the writer does not believe in 


conversion. He does. But he urges 


the church to give more attention 
to happy Christian homes, to 
being more creative in the nurture 
of youth, and to making baptism 
services occasions for joyful 
celebration. The whole process is 
the more excellent way! This book 
deserves wide reading and 
earnest acceptance.’ —J. C. 
Wenger 

Paper $7.95, in Canada $9.55 
Pilgrimage in Mission 
Donald R. Jacobs updates 
Anabaptist/Mennonite missiology 
in light of a half century of 
involvement in cross-cultural 
missions. It recognizes the 
importance of preserving deeply 
held beliefs while proposing new, 
more realistic, and positive 
advances in mission. “This book 
exudes a biblically based optimism 
and enthusiasm about the future 
mission.” —Wilbert R. Shenk 
Paper $6.50, in Canada $7.80 
Pilgrimage in Mission 
Leader’s Guide 

by Richard A. Kauffman 
Paper $4.95, in Canada $5.95 


Slavery, Sabbath, War, 
and Women: Case 

Issues in Biblical 
Interpretation 

Willard Swartley _ effectively 
demonstrates how the Bible can 
be used for authoritative guidance 


on social issues today. “One of the 


most crucial areas of thought 
today for those who are 
committed to biblical authority is 
the field of biblical interpretation 
or hermeneutics. Willard 
Swartley’s fine book promises to 
make an important and useful 
contribution to responsible 
thinking and discussion of these 


issues.’—David M. Scholer, Dean, 


Northern Baptist Theological 


Seminary 
Paper $15.95, in Canada $19.15 


Dept. FQ 


Scottdale, PA 


Acclaimed 
Children’s Bible 
Story Series Now 
with Workbooks 


“Eve MacMaster’s _ series of 
story books projected to be ‘the 
complete story of God and his 
people as recorded in the Bible’ 
... tells the stories with few 
additions except historical and 
geographical explanations, using 
conversation when it is indicated 
in the Scripture. She has 
succeeded admirably, retelling 
each story faithfully and 
understandably. Action and 
dialogue maintain interest 
throughout.’—Library Journal 
Do you have a small 
congregation looking for 
nondated Sunday school 
material? A house church or 
fellowship seeking flexible Bible 
studies for 7-to-12-year-olds? 
How about families wanting 
worship aids that everyone can 
enjoy, young and old? Ora 


Christian school seeking a faithful _ : _ 


retelling of the Bible story without — 
additions or subtractions? 

The Herald Story Bible Series 
with the accompanying activity 
books meet all these needs and 
more! 


Story Books: 

God’s Family, _ paper 
$5.95, in Canada $7.15 
God Rescues His 
People, paper $5.95, in 
Canada $7.15 

New! 

God Gives the 

Land, _ paper $5.95, in 
Canada $7.15 


God’s Chosen King, 
coming in September, paper 


$5.95, in Canada $7.15 
Activity Books: 
God’s Family Activity 
Book, _ paper $3.00, in 
Canada $3.60 


God Rescues His People 
Activity Book, _ paper 
$3.00, in Canada $3.60 


15683 Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 


How to Apply 
To Receive FQ — Free 
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® Who are the Umsie 
* Reviews of 10 Mennonite Books 
* Red Dirt, by Pam Heap of Birds 


(through the International 
Subscription Fund) 


The International Subscription 
Fund is to assist persons overseas 
(excluding western Europe but 
including Central and South Americas) 
to receive FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
magazine free of charge. Overseas 
personnel of Mennonite programs and 
projects are also eligible. 

Qualified persons will receive a 
two-year subscription free. The 
signature of the congregational leader 
or organizational representative 
recommending the application is 
required. 

It is suggested that the applicant be 
active (or interested) in the life of the 
church (not necessarily Mennonite) and 
have a fair command of the English 
language to qualify. 


Forward coupon to: 
Mennonite World Conference 
International Subscription Fund 
528 E. Madison St. 
Lombard, IL 60148 


Date 
Name 
Address 
City 
Country 


Congregation 
Affiliation 


Address 
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Representative 
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international quiz 
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More Books and Authors 


from the Mennonite 
Family by Paul N. Kraybill 


1 


10. 


Which of the following 20th century women does not belong in this list? 
a.) Christmas Carol Kauffmann; b.) Eunice Shellenberger; c.) Helen Good 
Brenneman; d.) Mary Oyer;  e.) Elizabeth Bauman; _ f.) Barbara Smucker. 


. The book, Rosanna of the Amish, was written by a Mennonite of Amish descent. 


The author’s name was: a.) S. C. Yoder; b.) John B. Stoltzfus; cc.) J. W. Yoder; 


d.) Bertha Zook. 


. Who wrote an essay, destined to become a classical statement of Anabaptist 


thought, prepared to be delivered as the presidential address of a professional 
society, but left home without the manuscript and needed to have it brought to 
him by a student? 
a.) A. E. Kreider; b.) A. E. Janzen; 


c.) Harold S. Bender; d.) E. J. Swalm. 


. Which Mennonite leader of recent times was the subject of a biography published 


before his death? 


a.) Orie O. Miller; b.) Howard Zehr; c.) J.D. Graber; d.) John A. Toews. 


. Match these biography titles or title clues with the appropriate subject. 


A. His Name Was John 

B. Trailblazer for the Brethren 
C. Colonial Schoolmaster 

D. Bless the Lord, O My Soul 
E. Son of Zurich 


1. Christopher Dock 
2. John F. Funk 

3. Johann Claassen 
4. Conrad Grebel 

5. John S. Coffman 


. Which of these Canadians is the writer of well-known fiction and drama in both 


High German and Low German (Plattdeutsch)? 
a.) Arnold Dyck; b.) Helmut Harder; c.) Harold Janz. 


. Which of these persons wrote his/her first novel more than 40 years ago, produced 


some of the best fiction written by a Mennonite, chronicled the saga of 
Mennonites in the USSR and is still active as a Mennonite minister? 
a.) Gan Sakikabarwa;_ b.) Johannes Harder; c.) Julia Hildebrandt; 
Suarez Villela. 


d.) Ernesto 


. Can you match these titles with subject and author? 


A. The Trail of the Conestoga 1. A study of Christian pacifism by 
John Howard Yoder. 

The story of Clayton Kratz who 
disappeared while on MCC relief 
assignment to the USSR after 
World War |, by Geraldine Gross 
Harder. 

A discussion of the Anabaptist 
heritage from a black Mennonite 
viewpoint by Hubert Brown. 

The study of the immigration of 
Mennonites from Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania to a new 
settlement in Ontario, Canada, by 
Mabel Dunham. 

The account of missionary ex- 
periences in China by Dorothy 
McCammon. 


B. We Tried to Stay 2 


C. Black and Mennonite 3h. 


D. The Original Revolution 4, 


E. When Apples Are Ripe oF 


. Which of these books was published first and was a significant source of material 


for the publication of the second? 

a.) Mennonite Encyclopedia; b.) Mennonitisches Lexikon. 
The Wandering Soul is a devotional book of Dutch Mennonite 
origin, first published in 1635, printed in at least 84 editions, 
and until the mid 20th century, probably the most widely read 
book by a Mennonite author. 

True. False. 


a 


Paul Kraybill is Executive Secretary for Mennonite World Conference. 


Answers on page 30. 


Making Our Way... 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


A young man, starting out on a business career, was being 
given some advice by his father, a successful businessman. “And 
remember, son,” said the older man, “always keep in mind that 
honesty always has been and always will be the best policy.” 
“Yes, father,” said young Menno. “Oh, and incidentally,” added 
the father, “you might read up a bit on corporation law. It’s really 
surprising how many things can be done in a business way and 
still be honest.” 


A Mennonite and an Englischer (early term for anyone who 
wasn’t a Mennonite) were discussing the story of Adam and Eve. 
“What language did God use to talk to Adam and Eve in?” asked 
the Mennonite. “Why, English, of course.” “No, German!” 
“Had to be English!” Finally the Mennonite, quite irate, said 
loudly, “Our minister said yesterday that when God spoke, he 
said ‘Adam, wo_ bist du?’ and he read it right out of the Bible!” 

— K. Schumacher, Bluffton, Ohio 


While negotiating with an elderly man for the purchase of a 
used vacuum cleaner, salesman Winifred Ewy of Partridge, 
Kansas, was explaining that the shop was sponsored by the area 
Mennonite churches. The man’s first question was, “Do you 
speak Mennonite?” 


One village in the Chaco of Paraguay was inhabited at first 
only by Mennonite Brethren settlers of the genuine stock. On 
hearing that, one General Conference Mennonite decided 
living with such spiritual people would be as close to heaven as 
he would ever get on earth and moved to that colony. After a 


while he returned to his original colony, disappointed. He found 


that life in this environment was quite the opposite. There were 
too few GCs around to keep the MBs humble. 


A small rural congregation in Pennsylvania had appointed a 
woman minister for the first time. This congregation had a 
tradition whereby two senior deacons always took the new 
minister out for a day’s fishing as a friendly greeting and a way of 
getting acquainted. With some hesitation the two men invited 
the new minister to go with them. Once they had rowed their 
boat out into the middle of the lake, she realized she had left her 
fishing rod on the shore. Apologizing, she stepped over the side 
of the boat, walked across the surface of the water, picked up her 
rod and started back. One deacon turned to the other and said, 
“Now isn’t that just like a woman—forgetting her rod like that.” 


The visiting minister of a local Mennonite congregation 
passed several little boys onthe street. Noticing 
his plain coat,the Catholic boy in the group 
said,“‘Good evening, Father.” No sooner had 
the minister passed when the Mennonite boy 
turned to his friends: “He’s no father — he’s 
staying at the neighbors and he has three 
kids.” 


Katie Funk Wiebe is writer of many books and columns, and an 
English teacher at Tabor College. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous stories and anecdotes 
that you’ve experienced or heard. We are not interested in stock jokes — 
we want human interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep 
your submission to no more than 100 words and send them to Katie Funk 
Wiebe, Tabor College, Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give credit to 
anecdotes she selects. 
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to toeducate/tochallenge/toliveby / to challenge / to live by 


byComelatehn_{f TheSunand the Wind 
The Sun and the Wind is a peace 
book! This retelling of an Aesop 
fable presents the concept that 
love and’ nonviolence are 
stronger than force and violence 
to preschool and elementary 
schoolchildren. Mennonite artist 
Robert W. Regier has created 
colorful, appealing illustrations, 
making this book a delight for 
both children and parents. 
$10.95(US) $13.95 (Canada) 


Buvtvated by Bidet 8 Reghs 


NONRESISTANCE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY and Other 
Mennonite Essays 

by Gordon D. Kaufman 

A collection of essays and theological reflec- 
tions addressed to Mennonites over the 
years by Mennonite theologian Gordon D. 
Kaufman. Presented is a challenge to the 
notion of quiet nonresistance and a rationale 
for active involvement in peacemaking. 


$7.95 (US) $9.95 (Canada) 
The House at the tne 
@ mouse 
Back of the Lot at the Back of 


a novel by Helen C. Coon 

Being part of a pacifist family isn’t easy, 
especially for a teenage girl living in Chi- 
cago during World War Il. War, politics, 
death, joy, family and love all touch Ellen's 
life. Your life will be touched too. 

$6.95 (US) $8.95 (Canada) 


the Lot 


Paden €. Coser 


Faithand | 80x347 


Newton, KS 67114 


wy Life Press | 316/283-5100 
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second sight 


Faith and Frontiers 


Compared with other world religions 
the Christian faith has often been the 
prophet of the future. It has also been the 
guardian or curator of the past and its 
many traditions. At times Christians have 
been caught without knowing if they are 
committed to the past or to the future, 
much like the Israelites in the wilderness: 
at times they hoped for the promised 
land; at times they looked back to Egypt. 

Mankind has always been fascinated 
with the frontier, the unknown, the 
possibilities. Religion does not have a 
good track of being innovative. As the 
20th century comes to an end we must 
take a closer look at some of our frontiers 
to define how future generations will 
express their faith and define their creeds. 

For Galileo the heavens were a 
frontier, but the church would not 
tolerate his idea that the sun was the 
center of the universe instead of the 
earth. That information upset their 
theology. Science put him in the 
textbooks; religion placed him in limbo. 

In the seventies some individuals 
insinuated that mankind should stay in 
our good earth, but our astronauts left 
their footprints on the moon...and dared 


. farmer’ S thoughts _ - 


Still Learning 


by Sanford Eash 


| have now lived for three score years 
and ten, and I’m still learning. For many 
years we have enjoyed eating good 
oysters but we never saw where they 
grow. We thought they grew underwater 
somewhere. 

This spring we stopped at Edisto 
Island, South Carolina. It is the home of 
Nick Lindsay and his family. Nick is a 
college professor, a poet, a shipbuilder 
and a general carpenter, plus he has afew 
other skills. 

Driving along on the Island we saw 
huge level swampy fields, covered with 
old dead grass about two feet high. In 
some places it almost looked like 
unharvested wheat. The area seemed wet 
but they had just had a lot of rain. | began 
to think, surely a good midwestern farmer 
would drain those level swamps. It would 
be simple to hire a huge drainage 
machine and lower the water level three 
feet. In several years it would be ready to 
plant corn. The soil looked fertile. | could 
see those huge fields full of corn rows 
marching back and forth. | could see the 
harvesters hauling thousands and thou- 
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to read from the Bible from outer space. 

Today we are also reaching into inner 
space within ourselves. Genetic 
engineering is becoming a major 
industry. Human conception is taking 
place outside the human body. 

We are programming how and when 
to give birth and when and how to die, a 
choice earlier reserved for God. For a 
hundred days and over a human being 
lived with apumping machine instead of a 
heart. The idea of cloning, duplicating 
carbon copies of ourselves is the agenda 
of some scientists. 

Some entrepreneurs are venturing 
into our genetic codes to possibly modify 
our DNA (heredity bank) in order to 
remove the bug that produces destructive 
behavior. Like Friedrich Nietzche or 
Adolf Hitler we will be tempted to plan 
the creation of a super race. (If that is the 
case, may | suggest that Asians be the 
model. They seem to be the Volkswagen 
of God; hard-working, economical to 
clothe and feed and moving away from 
fighting imperial wars! If the wave of the 
future is scarcity, they are the ones best 
fitted to survive.) 

Communication is another frontier. 


sands of bushels of corn out of those 
worthless fields. But my thinking was 
brought up short. | guess that wouldn’t 
make much sense; we have too much 
corn now as it is. 


The area seemed 
wet but they had just 
had a lot of rain. | 
began to think, surely 
a good midwestern 
farmer would drain 
those level swamps. 


We discussed those big level tracts of 
swampland with the Lindsays. They just 
smiled at me, but! could almost see them 
laughing inside. ‘‘That is the richest part of 
this country,” they told us. “Those are the 


by José M. Ortiz 


Faith tends to be expressed by symbols of 
the past. The New Jerusalem in the Book 
of Revelation is expressed in terms of 
thrones, gates, trumpets, banquets; 
symbols quite repulsive to colonized 
people. The term “pastor” is nothing but 
a borrowing of farm language from 
Palestine. By the close of this century 
Psalm 23 may need to be rewritten in 
order to make sense to urban commuters. 
Westeners will be tempted to say “the 
Lord is my cowboy;” easterners might say 
the “Lord is my consultant.” 

There is a message of eternal life in 
the Bible, but its language is not eternal. 
Visions were a way (an audiovisual way) to 
share the message; now it is television. 
Compu-worship, a combination of the 
silicon chip and cheap grace, could be 
something waiting for us in the future. 

How should the church lead? The 
entrepreneuring pastor, in order to bring 
big numbers under his church roof might 
offer spaghetti meals at midweek services. 
Kids may be entertained with muppets 
and puppets and video worship while 
their parents are on the couch coping 
with stress lectures or taking Bible classes 
for credit or continuous education. The 


tidelands, the swamps, the oyster beds. 
Everyday when the tide rises they are 
covered with two to six feet of saltwater 
from the sea. When the tide is low the 
oysters are breathing air. They need both 
air and salt water to grow.” Then they 
took us to the front lawn of an old manse, 
where there was a drop-off of about eight 
feet. The tide was low. Down there were 
the oysters, lots of them, sticking in the 
mud. We could even hear them making 
their clacking noise. 

| thought | had seen about every- 
thing, but right then | felt a little foolish. | 
had to add my last argument, “The Dutch 
could do it. They would build a dike 
around a lot of this area, pump out the salt 
water and have a good cow pasture in a 
few years.” But by now | also knew I’d 
better give up! Millions of folks like 
oysters as much as we do! 

We have heard it said, “Oysters grow 
in filth. If you could see where they grow, 
you would never eat them.” What’s so 
terribly dirty about that rich black mud 
and debris where they grow? It gets 
washed everyday with several feet of salt 


church could become utilitarian in its 
program, less esoteric and less given to 
worship. 

But instead of these accommodating 
efforts, the church must allow the gospel 
to be less colonialistic, more community 
based, for in that reversal the church of 
the future will meet its past. 

In the dual message of the Lord’s 
supper the “in remembrance of me” and 
the “until we meet again” merge with 
Christ at the center. Salvador Dali, in his 
masterpiece, “The Crucifixion,” portrays 
Christ suspended from the cross, free 
free from Time and e 
Space, but actually 
the center of history 
in’ whom _history 
finds its meaning. 


José Ortiz is pastoring parttime at the New 
Holland Mennonite Church and _ teaching 
parttime at the Spanish Mennonite Bible 
Institute, also in New Holland, Pennsylvania. 


water. 

Down the road a ways was a small, 
clean-looking restaurant. Their specialty 
— local sea food. “What You Eat Today 
Was Swimming Yesterday,” the sign said. 
We stopped. Orpha had oyster stew and | 
had fried oysters, both at their very best! 
No thick breading on the fried oysters to 
spoil the inside. The owner was a cook of 
long experience. 

As we left the areal no longer saw the 
swamps as undeveloped land, waiting for 
a “developer” to turn it into good 
farmland growing corn, wheat and hay. 
hay. This land had a 
beauty all its own 
with its old stiff grass 
and a delicate crop 


of oysters. 


Sanford Eash is a retired farmer from 
Goshen, Indiana. Sanford, with the help of his 
wife, Orpha, is writing regularly. Together they 
also do a lot of traveling. 


The Joy of Cooking 


by Glenda Knepp 


Sometimes it’s there — a joy that 
brightens my culinary heart. | felt it the 
evening Elder Son gave forth a 
spontaneous, ‘““Mom, this is good!” as he 
savored a new version of Chicken with 
Rice. And when | served Jamuffins with 
the meal, both sons considered the menu 
worthy of praise. 

But, alas, that joyous spirit is not 
always around our table. Firmly anchored 
in my memory is the night we tested two 
concoctions known as Cheesy Tuna Rice 
and Pennsylvania Dutch Apple Muffin 
Cake. 

| should have known better. The rice 
smelled of ripened fish; its smooth 
texture and beige color screamed out 


| should have 
known better. The 
rice smelled of 
ripened fish; its 
smooth texture and 
beige color 
screamed out 
Measseraie, ——that 
being a naughty 
word in our dining 
room. 


“Casserole!” — that being a naughty 
word in our dining room. As the boys 
pinched shut their noses, Father bravely 
said, ‘““Well, it’s different for a change.” 

It certainly was. And so, after several 
questioning bites, | gave in: “All right, no 
one has to eat this. We’ll feed it to the 
cats.” 

And the muffin cake? Left in its 
original Pennsylvania Dutch form, it 
would have been a marvelously moist 
delight. | struggled to capture the illusion 
of richness as | stirred in my substitutions 
of whole wheat flour, yogurt, and honey. 
But as we forked together the muffin 
crumbs and apple bits, we decided this 
was yet another recipe | needn’t preserve. 

Instead, | offer you these family- 
tested-and-approved recipes, complete 
with taste, crunch, and color. 


Chicken with Rice 


Brown 22-3 lbs. chicken, cut up. Remove 
from skillet. In the drippings saute: 

1% C. brown rice 

1 C. onions, chopped 

2 cloves garlic, minced 
Add: 

3 C. water 

1 C. canned tomatoes, or equivalent 

1 T. bouillon or miso (optional) 

1 t. salt 

Y% t. pepper 

Bring to boiling, stirring well. Arrange 
chicken atop rice. Cover, simmer until 
done, 45-50 minutes. Stir in 1-2 C. frozen 
peas the last five minutes. 

A stretching note — preparing just one 
piece of chicken per diner still flavors 
the chicken-rice combination very well. 


Jamuffins 


Mix together: 

2 C. whole wheat flour, or 
1 C. whole wheat flour plus 1 C. 
unbleached flour 

1 T. baking powder 

2 t. baking soda 

Add: 

% C. oil 

% C. honey 

VY C. milk 

1 C. plain yogurt 

1 egg 

Y t. vanilla; 

Spoon half of the batter into greased 

muffin pans. 

Place 1 rounded teaspoon jam or apple 

butter over batter in each muffin cup. 

Top with remaining batter. 

Bake at 400° for 15-20 minutes. Let stand 

5 minutes before removing from pans. 
Makes 12-14 scumptious muffins which 
need no added butter or jam. 

A suggested menu would be: 
Chicken with Rice 
Jamuffins 
Fresh Green Salad 
Applesauce or 
Apple = Quarters 

topped with Cheese 
Spread or Peanut Butter. 
Serve it with joy to your 
family and guests. 


& 


Glenda Knepp from Turner, Michigan is 
the mother of two sons, active in a food co-op 
and a Concerned Parents Group in the public 
school system. 
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Pennsylvania D 


Looking for a quality gift with a personal touch for 
someone special? Look no further! 

These beautiful, practical collections of old reci- 
pes, newly tested and tasted, will fill your table with 
good hearty food. From the kitchens of Amish and 
Mennonite cooks. Collected and edited by Phyllis 
Pellman Good and Rachel Thomas Pellman, sis- 
ters-in-law. 

Ideal for gifts. Ideal for your own table. And can 
you believe the price? Only $1.95 each! 


Candies, 


Among the tasty treats you'll find in the 12 Cookbooks— 


Sweet Potato Pudding, Creamed Dried Beef, Old-Fashioned Walnut 
Bread, Broccoli and Cauliflower Soup, Sour Cream Raspberry Pie, Fall Fruit 


Salad, Pumpkin Whoopie Pies, Apricot Sponge, Truckpatch Dinner, Banana At your local bookstore 
Crush Punch, and Apple Butter in the Oven! r fr m: 
Sausage and Apple Bake, Oatmeal Bread and Rye Bread, Sara King’s O om: 


Doughnuts, Chilly Day Soup, Hannah's Raisin Cake, Pickled Watermelon 


Rind, Peach Pineapple Preserves, Turkey Barbeque, Scrapple, Corn Pie and ® 
Crispy Topped Cheese Potatoes! Good Books 


Grandma's Molasses Pull Taffy, 24-Hour Root Beer, Broccoli Salad, 


Golden Fruit Dish, G ut Pudding, Oatmeal Peanut Butter Cookies, and 
a er eae rapenut Pudding, Oatmeal Peanut Butter Cookies, an Intercourse, Pa. 17534 
Country Chicken Supper, Winter Vegetable Salad, Salmon Croquettes, Shite | /'768-71 Ta 


Rhubarb Crunch, Spiced Cantaloupe, Apple Fritters, Pineapple-Pecan 
Cheese Ball, and Hot Applesauce Cake! 
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tech Cookbooks 


Enable us to use Thy manifold blessings with moderation: 
vant our hearts wisdom to avoid excess 
in eating and drinking and tn the cares of this life; 
Teach us to put our trust in Thee and to avat Thy helping hand. 


| Traditional Amish Table Prayer 


Ls 


2 
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Quiz 
Answers 


1. d.) All women named are writers of 
fiction, except Mary Oyer who is a 
professional musician. 

Been) 

3. c.)The essay is 
Anabaptist Vision. 

4. a.) The biography was entitled, Orie 
O. Miller. 

DAC Die ME oe 


the well-known 


Cela. D2 rE 4s 


a.) 
7. b.) Johannes Harder is a Mennonite 
i] 


minister in Frankfurt, Germany. 
Sa Ante BaSe G3 e_ Da ike ba 
9. b.) 
10. True 


(Questions on page 24.) 


Experience the history of St. 
Jacobs by visiting The 
Meetingplace . . . a unique 
tourist information centre 
utilizing a well-documented 
multi-media presentation that 
presents an accurate account 
of Mennonite history and 
lifestyle. Bus groups welcome. 


the meetingplace 


tourist information centre 


May - Oct. 

Mon. - Friday 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Saturday 10 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 
Sunday 1 p.m.-6 p.m. 


33 King Street, St. Jacobs 
664-3518 
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~ american abroad 


To Put It In Other 


Words. . . 


The continent of Africa is richly 
endowed with the well-seasoned counsel 
of its wise and aged. One of our 
acquaintances here, Father Jean Cauvin, 
has collected among the Minyanka 
people of Mali alone over five thousand 
proverbs regulating society’s every aspect 
from cooking and constipation to the far 
weightier matters of life and death. 
Occasionally certain of these sayings 
seem to echo wise words found in the 
pages of Holy Scripture and when they 
do, they are of special interest to those of 
us in the community of faith. 

We have assembled below twelve 
such proverbs from a variety of African 
peoples and have supplied Biblical 
passages (given here in no particular 
order!) which seemed to us roughly 
parallel in meaning. Your job is to match 
the two, proverb with Scripture, by 
placing the appropriate letter (A, B, C, 
etc.) identifying the Biblical texts on the 
blank next to the proverb you find to be 
its approximate equivalent. Answers are 
provided at bottom of page. Rate yourself 
from “wise” (7-12 correct responses) to 
“foolish” (six or less). If found among the 
latter, read Proverbs 1:20-23 and heed 
Wisdom’s call. 


AFRICAN PROVERBS: 


1. Even if alog remains ten years in 
the water, it will never become 
a crocodile. (from the Bambara 
people of Mali) 

. When the eyes weep, the nose 
can’t sleep. (a Kru proverb from 
Liberia) 

. Nolion chasing after a wild deer 
would abandon the hunt to 
track down a caterpillar. 
(Bakongo, Zaire) 

. He who is set on swallowing 

knives will experience much 

difficulty when the time comes 
to relieving himself. (Twi, 

Ghana) 

The offspring of an antelope 

cannot possibly resemble a 

deer’s offspring. (Asante, 

Ghana) 

. It is difficult to run at full speed 
and scratch one’s behind at the 
same time. (Samo, Upper Volta) 

. A bird may try to hide from you 
in the branches of a tree but 
when he begins to sing, you will 
know his name. (Baule, Ivory 
Coast) 

. One finger working by itself 
cannot pick up a stone from the 
ground. (Tumbuka, Malawi) 

. He who has a big mouth should 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


say big things. (Akan, Ghana) 

If one sheep contracts craw- 

craw, it infects all the others in 

the fold. (Asante, Ghana) 

. The skunk has no right to tease 
an ant for having farted. (Akan, 
Ghana) 

. It doesn’t bother a frog if you 
throw him out of the house and 
into the well, for he feels 
equally at home in either place. 
(Bariba, Benin) 


SCRIPTURE TEXTS: 


A. Out of the same mouth come 
praising and cursing. My brothers, this 
should not be... can a fig tree bear 
olives, or a grapevine bear figs? (James 
3:10, 12) 
B. Though you grind a fool in a mortar, 
grinding him like grain with a pestle, 
you will not remove his folly from him. 
(Proverbs 27:22) 
C. No one can serve two masters. (Mt. 
6:24b) 
D. | have learned the secret of being 
content in any and every situation. 
(Phil. 4:12b) 
E. (False prophets) come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
ferocious wolves. By their fruit you will 
recognize them. (Mt. 7:15, 16) 
F. How can you say to your brother, 
“Let me take the speck out of your 
eye,” when all the time there is a plank 
in your own eye? (Mt. 7:4) 
G. If one part (of the body) suffers, 
every part suffers with it. (1 Cor. 12:26a) 
H. Much is required from those to 
whom much is given. (Luke 12:48) 
I. The tongue is a small part of the 
body, but... it corrupts the whole 
person, sets the whole course of his life 
on fire... (James 3:5, 6) 
J. Now the body is not made up of one 
part but of many ... And God has 
combined the members of the body 

. . $0 that its parts should have equal 
concern for each other. (1 Cor. 12:14, 
24, 25) 
K. A man reaps what he sows. The one 
who sows to please his sinful nature, 
from that nature will reap destruction. 
(Gal. 6:7, 8) 
L. | have put aside all else, counting it 
worth less than nothing, in order that | 
can have Christ. (Phil. 3:8b) 
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James and Jeanette Krabill live inland in 
Yocoboue, Ivory Coast, where they are 


available to independent African churches. 


communication by line 


Clichéversation 


by David W. Augsburger 


We met to converse. It did not take 
place. 

We exchanged clichés. He led with a 
favorite, | returned its mate. He followed 
with another, | responded with _ its 
brother. The words were familiar, | 
understood each one, but not the 
meaning of a single sentence he spoke. 

At the first pause, | tried to break 
down my cliché to reassemble the letters 
and words to express the thought within 
the lines, but he grew anxious, then 
terrified. The little doors in his eyes 
snapped shut. The exchange of words 
went on, but he was gone. 

We met to dialogue. We failed. 
“Dialogue’’? Another ready-made, short- 
hand expression? Let me break it down. | 
met to see as he saw, to feel what he felt, 
to honor the meanings he meant and to 
invite the same in return (three of my 
favorite word lines). His goal was 
different. He wanted to compare trusted 
quotations, to test if we drew from the 
same set of sentences. We do. But he 
doesn’t know. Perhaps he trusts the words 
more than the truth they express. 
Sometimes | do too, until | am jolted into 
discovering that the picture is not the 
person, the wrapper is not the chocolate, 
the graven image word is not the God it 
describes. 

Clichés both enrich and impoverish 
us. They bless us and they betray us. 

“Cliché” is a French word. Originally 
a printer’s word. 

Typesetting was a tedious task, done 
letter by letter. Each individual bit of type 
was inserted in a grooved stick to spell out 
a sentence. So printers kept little sticks of 
letters ready-made for those words, 
phrases and sentences which were often 
used. These ready-made sticks of letters 
were called clichés. When a common 
phrase occurred, the printer with asign of 
relief could finish the sentence all in one 
piece. In fact, with some writers, the 
whole essay could be assembled with 
clichés. 

My head is full of clichés. 

We all have great collections of 
ready-made phrases and ideas and just as 
the printer has stock sticks of letters, we 
draw from our bank of pre-assembled 
words to save time and effort. When aptly 
chosen, they may be better than our own 
present creativity. When over-used, they 
replace thought, and the speaker 
becomes a recorded announcement. In 


order to think new thoughts, or say new 
things, we have to break up these familiar 
lines and put things together in fresh 
ways. Most of us risk doing it occasionally, 
but generally on a topic of little threat. 
Certainly not any of our central values or 
commitments. 

To keep faith alive, every person 
could be required to restate his or her 
central convictions in fresh words once a 
year. This might decrease the idolatry 
which worships safe, familiar words, 
rather than the Truth of the Word which is 
the goal of all authentic faith. 

Clichéianity is more popular and 
certainly more marketable than 
Christianity. The faith Christ rewarded 
was voluntary, chosen from within, an 
immediate response of trusting, 
believing, hoping that sprang from pain 
within and risks between persons. Christ 
was less than complimentary to those 
whose belief systems were assembled 
from prized quotations of their favorite 
Phariclichés or Sadduclichés. 

For most persons, their basic beliefs 
are set in their preteen years, and for 
many, these are not reviewed when 
repeated throughout the next half 
century. The ten year old is a natural 
pharisee since the mental processes 
available before thirteen tend to be 
concrete, rote, circular, either-or. The 
propositions and values of childhood 
once internalized, can direct otherwise 
adult persons lifelong. The unexamined 
quotations of valid clichés can render the 
quoter a spiritual invalid. Thinking, 
trusting, believing become unnecessary 
when one repeats or replays old answers 
to new questions. 

If we speak again, and the exchange 
of clichés is resumed, | shall be simple, 
clear, immediate 
with my meanings. If 
you will bethesame, 
we may do more 
than speak, we may 


meet. 
& 


David Augsburger is a teacher-learner at 
the Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries 
at Elkhart, IN. He can be found in the courses 
on counseling, conflict and conciliation. 


When traveling through Ontario 
this year.... 


. . we'd like to welcome you to Elmira and 
St. Jacobs. Whether you are interested in 
scenery or in antiques, whether you like 
shopping or hiking, taking pictures or just 
meeting people, there is plenty to see and to do 
in the area. 


Take time to discover the many craft and gift 
shops in the historic St. Jacobs Country Mill. 


And while you are there, a visit to the Stone 
Crock restaurants is always “‘in good taste.” 


_ the STONE CROCK | 


Restaurant & Gift Shop 
Now in two locations: 
King Street, St. Jacobs, Ontario NOB 2NO 
Phone: (519) 664-2286 
and 
59 Church Street West, Elmira, Ontario 
N3B 1M8 
Phone: (519) 669-1521 


for people who enjoy wood 


A whole line of unique home 
furnishings for your kitchen, living 
room, den, and bedroom. Rockers, 
tables, stools, and plank bottom 
chairs. 


Write for brochure or 
visit our showroom at 
20 South Market Street 
Elizabethtown, PA 17022 
Phone: 717/367-4728 


| want to subscribe to 
Festival Quarterly for: i 


| 1 yr. $7.75 in the US. 
| (all other countries—$8.95 U.S. Funds) 
2 yrs. $14.80 in the U.S. 
| (all other countries—$15.80 U.S. Funds) 


1 3 yrs. $20.90 in the U.S. | 
(all other countries—$21.90 U.S. Funds) 


Name 
Address 


| Mail this coupon with your check fo: 
Lancaster, PA 17602 


Festival Quarterly | 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 
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best-selling books: in review 


The Color Purple, Alice Walker. 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1982. 244 
pages. $11.95. 


A writer’s ability to capture 
conversation as it’s really spoken is a rare 
one. Add that strength to good character 
development and you have the 
groundwork for a well-told story. If a 
writer can also manage to have those 
people be part of twists and turns that are 
believable and intriguing at the same 
time, the formula is just about complete. 

Alice Walker scores on all fronts in 
her story, The Color Purple. That it won 
this year’s National Book Award for 
Fiction brings credibility to that band of 
critics. 

(This is a book full of vulgarities in 
language and relationships. Never is it 


Sag 


e \ 4, oe 
Alice Walker 
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condoned. It is simply a fact of the world 
Walker explores. But it may make the 
book off-limits for readers sensitive to 
such matters.) 

Walker creates her story in an 
unlikely way — two black sisters, Celia 
and Nettie, separated when they werestill 
half-children, write to each other through 
the rest of their lives. The book, then, is a 
collection of those letters, more soulful, 
more nakedly frank than if the two could 
have spoken directly. And when Celia 
believes her sister is dead, or unable to 
bear what she has to say, she addresses her 
letters to God. That spiritual quality adds 
depth to the cry of these two forsaken 
women. 


Adventures in the Screen Trade, 
William Goldman. Warner Books, 1983. 
418 pages. $17.50. 


This is probably the single most 
important book published about making 
movies in Hollywood during the past 
decade. 

Who is William Goldman? Author of 
best-selling novels like Marathon Man 
and Trinsel. But more importantly, 
screenplay writer for a long line-up of 
movies — Harper, Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid, The Great Waldo Pepper, 
All the President’s Men, Marathon Man, 
A Bridge Too Far, and more. 

Goldman ranks as one of the top, 


ve you received your free 
“Mennonite Women’? 


This book is free to all Festival Quar- 
terly readers who renew for three years 
before August 31, 1983. This offer is hon- 
ored only when placed with the “Official 
Mennonite Women Order Form” which 
subscribers received by mail. 


best-paid writers in films today. His book 
is subtitled “A Personal View of 
Hollywood and Screenwriting.” That’s 
what it is. Rich with stories, it is told with 
flair and candor. Gracious candor. 

But most significantly, Goldman’s 
character permeates the book. His 
principles surface constantly. Example: 
“The primary success available to a 
screenwriter is financial, and that’s all well 
and good for bankers and businessmen, 
how else would they keep score? But if 
you are the kind of weird person who has 
a need to bring something into being, and 
all you do with your life is turn out 
screenplays, | may covet your bank 
account, but | wouldn’t give two bits for 
your soul.” 

Fun to read, sobering and tantalizing, 
this book is one of a kind. 


William 
Goldman 


quarterly film ratings 


Angelo, My Love — A highly unusual, very 
engaging picture by Robert Duvall about a 


young Gypsy boy in New York. Duvall uses SE a a a 


non-actor real-life Gypsies to play the leads in : 
his fictional tale of a feud over a Soles ancestral mM ost accidents 
ring. (7) 
Breathless — A shallow, self-consciously lewd are 
ae ane pneoe un trapped in his desperate reventabl b l 
ife. Richard Gere stars in this remake of 

Godard’s 1959 classic. (3) p C... y YOU: 
The Man with Two Brains — A mildly-amusing, a 
mostly boring slapstick tale of a brain surgeon 

(Steve Martin) who has developed the screw- sa 
top method of operating. (2) 


Octopussy — James Bond delivers. What else is 

there to say? If you like Bond, this is as good as by YOU [ USE 
any recent Bond films. If you don’t, you won't. 

No need to mention the plot. The witty, sexy of Seal belts 
hero singlehandedly saves the universe. Like 

usual. (6) 


Porky’s Il — The Next Day — Sequels, sequels. 
Only worse than the original which was 
pathetic. Not-so bright high school students in 
1950’s Florida. (2) 

Psycho Il — Picks up where Hitchcock left off. 
Anthony Perkins returns as Norman Bates. The 
first 70% is superb, then the movie gets a flat 
tire. (4) 

Return of the Jedi — Why does this seem like 
the same old thing? Captivates young kids but 
the adults can forget it. Harrison Ford, Carrie 
Fisher, and Mark Hamill aren’t actors; they’re 
servants of George Lucas’ special effects, which 
are dazzling by spells. Ingenious, 
nonetheless. (6) 

Superman Ill — Even Richard Pryor can’t save 
this sequel. Superman undergoes analysis, 
there is no tension, and the outcome is never in 
doubt. Boring deluxe. (2) 

The Survivors — A mismatch of both casting 
and humor. Two losers try to win, but the 
length of the yarn and the competition of the 
smorgasbord comedy leaves an aftertaste that 
ain't funny. Walter Matthau and Robin 
Williams disappoint. (3) 

To Begin Again — This Oscar-winning (Best 
Foreign Film) Spanish film will touch you. Vivid 
story of an aging Nobel laureate returning to 
his home to visit his old love. Some absolutely 
riveting scenes, but not a masterpiece. A mite 
sentimental, but refreshing. (7) 

Trading Places — A delicious comedy about 
two wealthy brothers who launch a wager 
about heredity versus environment by 
contriving to ruin their head broker’s life (Dan 
Aykroyd) concurrent with the elevation of a 
poor streetwise con-man (Eddie Murphy). 
Superb acting, strong plot development, funny 
and satisfying. (8) 

Valley Girl — Romeo and Juliet ala queen of 
suburbia and punk rock king. Has some good 
moments but flounders. (3) 

Wargames — Hang on to your hats! This John 
Badham thriller about a high school computer 
whiz kid who innocently enough starts sending 
commands from his home computer to the 
Pentagon’s super-secret war brain will 
entertain (and maybe sober) you more than all 


the summer sequels wrapped in one. A bit too The Christian on the Highway series sponsored by 


preachy, but clever and bristling. (8) 
GOODVILLE 625 West Main Street 
MUTUAL New Holland, Pa. 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on CASUALTY 17557 
a scale from 1 through 9, based on their COMPANY 717/354-4921 


sensitivity, integrity, and technique. Ee SS TE AAAS SER EAS 


even for the 
short half-mile hop! 
every time! 
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| enjoy Festival Quarterly very much and 
anxiously await each new issue. | wish it were 
published more often, but then you would 
have to change the name. Unless | am wrong, 
the time lapse between issues seems long. 
Enough complaints. Your magazine is 
excellent. Though | am not a Mennonite, it is 
through Mennonite authors that I’ve been able 
to renew my faith or possibly have even found 
faith. 
Jim Farkas 
West Milford, New Jersey 


In the winter issue of the Festival Quarterly 
on page 18, a reference was made to the 
Anabaptist Bridge in Switzerland. 

Does your office have an address for the two 
Swiss groups which were mentioned in the 
article? That is, the Conference of Swiss 
Mennonites and the Swiss Mennonite 
Historical Society. 

If you have addresses of one or both of these 
groups | would appreciate your sending them 
to me. | am planning to be in Switzerland this 
summer and would like to make a study of 
some Anabaptist places there. Thank you. 

Robert D. Green 
Dahlonega, Georgia 


Thank you very much for sending Festival 
Quarterly every three months. | appreciate the 
articles especially on Faith and Culture of 
Mennonites all over the world. 

Today | received the most recent issue and 
am reading the articles and testimonies in it. 
They are full of interest to me. 

“Convictions: Come, Gone and Retrieved” 
written by J. C. Wenger is the most suggestive 
article. My thought has connected his article 
with the life and culture of Amish, which was 
introduced by the nationwide TV network very 
recently. 

We Japanese Mennonites have been greatly 
influenced by material civilization. The 
pleasures of the flesh deprive us of the joy and 
deep emotion of our soul. 

As for me, | am a teacher of a rural senior 
high school. The educational system is chaotic 
all over Japan, which is caused by lack of 
teachers’ faith in the True God, | think. 
Insincerity, misunderstanding between 
teachers and students, and even among 
teachers has prevailed at schools especially in 
larger cities. | have a strong conviction that true 
faith is essential for learning and teaching. 

May our Lord bless your services richly. 

Masakazu Yamadi 
Hokkaido, Japan 


| found the most recent Festival Quarterly 
very interesting. | guess that you always have 
the tension between the old and the new. 

| thought that Dr. J. C. Wenger was on target 
in his essay on ‘“‘Convictions.” | think that he 
brings out the fact that motive is what counts. 
The simple life is inward, as well as outward. 

| graduated from high school in 1932, and | 
well remember my youth in the Church of the 
Brethren. My father, a free ministry pastor, 
wore plain clothes during my boyhood and 
youth. Our social life was centered around the 
church. We certainly had more fellowship than 
the “electronic church” followers do today. 
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We often ate Sunday dinner with one of the 
church families. Walking Sunday afternoon 
was a favorite hobby or sport. 
| hope that folks like the Dietzes will always 
be with us. The same for the Old Order Amish. 
Thanks for your quarterly. | usually read it the 
day it arrives in the mail. 
Jason Hollopeter 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


Do we 


have any 


During the past couple of years a number of 
beautiful Mennonite people have been 
worshipping in our church and | have come to 
really appreciate the community spirit and 
social concern that they have. One of these 
couples get your publication, Festival 
Quarterly, and several other Mennonite 
papers and pass them on to me when they have 
finished with them. That brings me to the 
subject of this letter. | just finished reading the 
article, “Must The Brethren Die? Die? Die?, a 
reprint of excerpts from the Brethren 
Messenger (June, 1981), an abridged version of 
a community report that studied why the 
Church of the Brethren was losing members. 
Many of the issues are a warning that all 
churches need to heed. But | would like the 
whole report, if that is possible. | didn’t know 
where to write, so | am writing to you. 

Thanks so much. 

David H. Oldham 
Geneseo, Illinois 


| do not have time to read all the printed 
material that comes these days in my mail and 
the more time | spend reading English 
publications the less time | have for Japanese 
study and reading which | should give priority 
to while | am still in Japan. | have nothing 
against Festival Quarterly -in fact | consider it a 
very fine publication and commend you for all 
the thought and effort you are putting into it. | 
am Mennonite and do appreciate my heritage! 

| am sorry to disappoint you but | hope you 
can also understand my viewpoint. 

By the way, Festival Quarterly is not the only 
publication that | have discontinued 
subscribing to. 

Genevieve Buckwalter 
Furano, Japan 


In reference to your magazine, Festival 
Quarterly, a magazine designed as you say to 


explore the art, faith and culture of the 
Mennonite peoples, as well as, I’m sure, to let 
others know what the Mennonite people are 
doing in culture and in faith. However in art | 
think there is a lacking. I’m not criticizing for 
the job you have is a rough one and | could not 
do half as well. But as | go over past issues | find 
art in photography and literature far outweighs 
any other art form. Just in my area we have 
quilters and woodworkers that produce 
beautiful pieces. 

| would like to see some more work in this 
type of an area. If it would help and if it is 
allowed, my apprentice, a fourteen year old 
Mennonite, would like to send some pictures 
of his work, in hopes that through this way we 
might be stimulated by what others are 
producing. 

Thomas Presby 
Snow Hill, Maryland 


We thoroughly enjoy FQ and have been 
receiving it for many years. By the way, the style 
and tone of your advertising materials and 
letters is delightful. 

Audrey Musselman 
Cambridge, Ontario 


In the February, March, April, 1983 Festival 
Quarterly you printed a letter | sent in. My 
name is spelled Erck, not Glick. 

Robert Erck 
Lombard, Illinois 


Editor’s Note: We apologize for this error. 


Ginny and | subscribed to your magazine 
several years ago and dropped it for the same 
reasons that | am refusing it now. There is no 
Biblical loyalty to Jesus Christ and faith in Him. 
The articles on convictions, even though based 
on obedience to God, are really conviction to 
ethnic background and culture and traditions. | 
find that empty of Biblical devotion to the 
person of Jesus Christ who is the center of faith 
and life in God. 

Why is it that current Mennonites who seem 
to want obedience to God find it so difficult to 
exalt and honor the person of Jesus Christ who 
is the mediator, redeemer, Savior, Lord, 
atonement between lost humanity and the 
Eternal Holy God? I’Il tell you why, the Devil 
wants it that way and he is having a Hey Day 
with Mennonites. 

Sanford Oyer 
Wooster, Ohio 


| would like very much to become a 
subscriber to your magazine especially this 
year which marks the 300th anniversary of the 
landing of 13 Mennonite families from Krefeld 
to Philadelphia on board the “Concord” in 
1683, but it is impossible financially. Then, 
again, | have boxes of unread material which 
really need to be taken care of. 

| shall always keep you in prayer for all you 
have done and are doing for those who have 
suffered from natural disasters such as floods 
and fires and drought. In the past and even at 
this present time the Mennonites have done 
more than their share to restore people’s 
confidence and depressed spirits. The Lord 
richly reward you. | enjoyed reading “Letters to 


editor’; but that’s as far as | got as I type this 
letter... 1 assure you I'll finish reading this issue 
even though it will take some time. 

Sister Tarcisius 

Holy Family Convent 

Danville, Pennsylvania 


Although | usually find FQ very interesting 
and fascinating | must make exception to 
November, December and January issue, in 
particular to ““More Foibles.”’ Surely Katie Funk 
Wiebe can come up with something better 
than this. Her jokes were not humorous nor in 
good taste! Let’s do better next time! 

Irene Rheinheimer 


As Mennonites, aren’t we first of all 
Christians? Since my wife and | are “Born 
Again” believers we want nothing to do with a 
magazine that has “Do We Have Any 
Convictions Left?”’ on the cover, and on page 
thirty-four “More Foibles’ has “‘jokes” using 
God’s name in vain. ‘“‘God will not hold him 
guiltless who takes His name in vain.” 

Loren Eden 
Valleyford, Washington 


| have put off writing this letter as long as | 
have in order to give it further consideration — 
and perhaps thinking | would forget it or 
decide not to write. | find | cannot fail to go on 
record about a matter of genuine concern! 


When | read the illustrious group of 
contributing editors (in addition to the 
editors), | am_ intellectually intimidated, 


realizing | am not “with it’’ as are many of those 
who are responsible for Festival Quarterly. 
(The interesting thing is that for many years | 
was considered too “liberal’’ and now find 
myself frequently labeled too “conservative.’’) 

| have been troubled for many years at a 
trend in the Mennonite Church to accept 
things previously considered wrong or not in 
accordance with the Scriptures. More and 
more things become accepted which very 
clearly were unacceptable by leaders in our 
church not many years past. It appears to be the 

in’ thing to break down traditions — even 
principles — and display our progressiveness 
by doing something radically different. 

My specific objection, which | cannot stress 
too emphatically, is to the taking of God’s name 
in vain on page 34 under “More Foibles” by 
Katie Funk Wiebe. The third story related from 
“Mennonite Folklife and Folklore” by R. W. 
Brednich has been told down through the ages, 
no doubt. Nevertheless, for it to appear in any 
publication of the nature of Festival Quarterly 
to me is inexcusable. There is no justification 
whatsoever for using any story — or even 
telling such a story verbally — which takes the 
name of God in vain. How can this possibly be 
funny? If it had appeared in Playboy magazine 
(No — | don’t read Playboy, but I’ve seen it) it 
would be understandable. Even in such 
magazines they would have likely used a small 
“se” whereas you used a Capital “G”. 

| enjoy good humor, but there must be 
enough available without using this kind of 
language. Do we want our young people to 
consider it acceptable? Is this another subtle 
way Our more progressive thinkers have of 


“broadening our horizons’’? 
Winston O. Weaver (Sr.) 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Thank you for sending me the 
complimentary copy of your new journal. The 
concept is interesting and | hope you have 
success with your venture of “exploring the art, 
faith and culture of the Mennonite people,” as 
you State in your subtitle. 

| must, though, for conscience sake register 
concern for the content of your feature ‘““More 
Foibles.”” Over the years | have read many of 
Katie Funk Wiebe’s articles, and most of them 
with profit. However, | was deeply 
disappointed in the content of some of her 
little quasi-modules. If they were not in poor 
taste, then there certainly was little redeeming 
aesthetic value in my learning that a poor 
immigrant inadvertently used God’s name in 
vain. This reference to “Barracks” language ina 
magazine also containing materials (nothing 
new) on peace issues and convictions left me 
with a feeling of sadness. The story of the 
cursing in the boiler room and the couple with 
population explosion problems were not what 
you would expect to find in a magazine that 
proposes in its ““Mast-Head” that our arts and 
faith are inseparable. Maybe ina purely secular 
paper one would have glossed over this 
concern, but not in a paper devoted to 
exploring the Mennonite culture — which 
cannot be separated from its own unique (at 
least so-assumed) Piety. 

Now for a less somber note. One of the 
interesting features of the local Amish 
communities is the dress “‘styles’’ that have 
gradually changed among those who call 
themselves the ‘““New Order Amish.” A very 
fascinating study for your paper would be a 
study of the changes that have come and a 
description of the dress styles since this 
movement was inaugurated some 25 years ago. 
A study of the different designs and 
construction of the Amish buggy would also be 
fruitful and interesting. A study of the 
sociology of the really ultra-conservative 
Amish variously called “Sam  Yoderites, 
Noodlers, etc.” would be very rewarding. 
Gathering the data would be tough, but a 
challenge for some dedicated scholar wanting 
to do a comparative study between them and 
the “regular” Amish. The Holmes County 
Amish communities are a mother lode of 
important information that should be pursued 
and documented. 

Lester O. Troyer 
Sugarcreek, Ohio 


issue of Festival 
December, 


We received our first 
Quarterly recently (November, 
January issue). 

Naturally one reads it carefully, it being the 
very first issue. 

Much has been written about convictions in 
the issue, but we cannot understand the lack of 
convictions of Katie Funk Wiebe and the editor 
in writing and allowing the material under the 
heading ‘‘More Foibles”’ to be printed. 

The supposedly humorous stories are not 
humorous. They’re sacrilegious. 

We take strong offense at such low-class, off- 
color humor. 


It is high time that we 


convictions. 


re-assess Our 


Henry and Susan Bergmann 
Glenlea, Manitoba 


, Funk Wicb > responds- So 


1 apolog e for having offended some 
readers of FQ. Those who are close to me know 
that! am usually overly cautious with language, 
inced oaths like ® ‘For goodness 
r ‘For God’s sake’) and 
sm for “God damn’) and 


because hides from anott a adiion ce not 
eae speakers roll in 


ndine newer 
hear nan them also. 
ALE LEAT TET LESLIE IE EIEN, 

The editors welcome letters. Letters for 
publication must include the writer’s name and 
address and should be sent to Festival 
Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, 
Lancaster, PA 17602. The editors regret that the 
present volume of mail necessitates publishing 
only a representative cross-section. Letters are 
subject to editing for reasons of space and 
clarity. 
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Send form 3579 to: Festival Quarterly 


2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, PA 17602 


Postmaster, Address Correction Requested 


: editorials 


Thoughts About 300 Years 


Thankfulness. Thanks to a merciful 
God for helping such imperfect people to 
endure the elements, the wars, and the 
more silent places in these three 
centuries. His faithfulness to us certainly 
proves he can watch over anybody. 

Humility. Our history doesn’t make 
us superior. It simply makes us connected 
to other generations. If those connections 
breed arrogance and prejudice, our 
history is a noose around our lives. If our 


past inspires us, in spite of its flaws, 
perhaps we can humbly serve the present 
generation. 

Wisdom. By observing the obstacles 
persons faced two hundred years ago and 
the solutions they found by God’s grace, 
we are reminded that our problems are 
no greater than theirs. There is grace 
enough for every generation. 

Love. It’s not easier or more difficult 
than it was. Human _ nature hasn’t 


changed. The words we use to describe 
love and jealousy keep changing; we kid 
ourselves that we’re more perceptive. But 
to love another as myself and the Lord 
with all my being remains the center of 
the calling. Our lives and our voices tell 
the truth. It’s not all that complex; to truly 
love is as simple and as difficult as it’s 
always been. 


—MG 


A Short Guide to Understanding Volleyball 


| keep finding myself playing 
volleyball in church, family, and other 
social settings. I’ve been confused for 
years about what’s going on. I’m now 
clear, so here are several excerpts from 
my short guidebook for others who are 
confused. 

1. There are always several Top 
Players in every game. They believe that 
the point of volleying the ball back and 
forth is to win. If I’m on their team and we 
don't win, | may be in trouble. 

2. Women aren’t any good. I’ve 
learned this by watching the Top Players. 
Several times | thought | had spotted a 
female with top skill, but | could tell from 
the way the Top Players hogged her 
territory that they didn’t trust her. If, in 
their hogging, however, the ball landed 


poorly, the Top Players quite properly 
pointed out that the fault belonged to the 
women. 

3. Another way to tell that women 
are no good at volleyball is the way they 
perform after an hour of play. If the Top 
Players become weary of jumping all over 
the court to win the game, and for a 
moment try to relax, the women next to 
them don’t rise to the occasion. Even 
though they’ve been tramped on and 
wacked at four dozen times, that’s no 
excuse for acting intimidated while the 
Top Players rest. 

4. The way to tell Sensitive Top 
Players from the regulars is easy. They hog 
other players’ territory just as readily, but 
they remember to say “sorry” several 
times a game. 


5. Top Players weren’t born to set up 
the ball to regulars; Top Players 
concentrate their energies in hitting it 
across the net. For years | couldn't 
understand why | set up the ball to Top 
Players on the front line, but they didn’t 
set it up to me when | was on the front 
line. Now | know. Top Players have the 
right to knock it over the net from any 
position on the court. Regulars can’t be 
trusted any more than women. 

Other topics in my guidebook to 
volleyball will include “How to Argue 
about the Rules,” “Why Top Players 
Dislike Children on the Court,’ and 
“How Volleyball Can Spoil Any Happy 
Get-Together.”’ 


—MG 
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Cooking : 
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& Memories 


e Did you ever notice how f 


people tell stories about their 
favorite foods? Christmas- 


a « 


time, weddings, rainy days, 
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harvest. Memories and good 
Pennsylvania Dutch food! 


- Dae, 
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e This cookbook is also a sto- 
rybook. Betty Pellman re- 
members pig stomachs and 
birthday meals. Ruth Good 
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ham, mashed potatoes, and 
dandelion. Edith Thomas 

shares her mother’s favorite 

coconut cake. Kathy Hostet- 

ler remembers Russia, the 

Great Depression, and zwie- -@ 
back. And Marian Lapp de- 

scribes a ‘“Hennely Mose” 

breakfast. 
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: e Come and listen. Come and 

: taste. Delicious stories and -@ 

' | sina 6008 scrumptious food! 
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At your local bookstore 

: Cooking and Memories: Favorite or from: >) 

. Recipes of 20 Mennonite and Amish Cooks Ge ; 4| 

} By Phyllis Pellman Good Good Books 4 

: Photography by Kenneth R. Pellman Intercourse, Pa. 17534 | 
People’s Place Booklet No. 5, Paper, $3.50 (U.S.) 717/768-7171 2 ‘ 
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editorials 


Blessings at Bethlehem. . . 


How was it? people ask. 

Well, how do you size up a family 
reunion? 

Now, with several weeks between us 
and that tribal affair, Bethlehem ’83, a few 
impressions stick. 

1. We Mennonite Church (MC) and 
General Conference (GC) Mennonite 
Church people are more alike than we are 
different. (That sweeping conclusion isn’t 
meant to minimize those items that do or 
have set us apart from each other.) 

2. That probably means we should 
spend more time together. This first 
official meeting of the two denominations 
was kind of polite. Before we move 
further in this romance, perhaps we ought 
to meet next time in work clothes. 

3. The worship sessions were rich 
and full. Neither the scripture reading nor 
the music was an afterthought. (It’s high 
time Mary Oyer and George Wiebe were 
shared beyond denominational borders!) 
Nor were the responses, both dramatic 
and verbal, used as filler. One could have 


come just for the morning Bible studies 
and evening services and been impressed 
with how good God is and what (oh, 
forgive us) responsive children we are. 

4. The content of the seminars rose 
above the stagnant corners and the 
steamy tents where they met. We proved 
that Mennonites can still fruitfully gather 
despite logistical hardships. And we’re 
learning not to blink at some of the 
stickier matters — women in leadership, 
discipleship and war taxes, politics, 
sexuality, bankruptcy, the theological 
differences among us. If one takes the 
long view, there’s hope! 

5. It was a dutiful and stimulating 
week, splashed with lots of visual and 
verbal memories — John Ruth’s pile of 
stones, Dotty Janzen’s Scripture 
proclamation from a wheelchair, the 
Youth Convention belting out ‘Praise 
God From Whom All Blessings Flow” in 
100° heat, and Charles Christano’s cry for 
faithfulness, wrung from a big soul in a 
small body. 


... and Second Thoughts 


We came away from Bethlehem also 
troubled. Time and again we waited for 
the other part of the story, for the truth 
beneath the surface. If the faith-life 
saunters before us, half told, have we 
witnessed a half-truth? 

1. Wouldn’t it be great to have a 
gathering sometime where the 
atmosphere was less pungent with the 
promotional perfume of _ institutions, 
agencies, boards, and commissions? Are 
we to really believe that these 
organizations are the church? 

Have we so lost our sense of what 
kind of people we are that we are helpless 
without our institutions? Has life truly 
become so complex for the everyday 
Mennonite Christian fellowship that our 
only salvation comes in predictable hype 
from exhibits and pep rallies? 

2. What if the agencies and program 
boards confessed their problems and 
dilemmas to the church and asked for 
counsel? What if vulnerability and self- 
examination created an atmosphere of 
renewal? Can our institutions risk such a 
danger? Dare anyone ask whether Christ 
doesn’t also break down their walls? 

3. No. The answer’s “No.” A new 
legalism has grown up in the church 
which seems to mandate that most any 
value or conviction among us is fair game 
for the old “new wineskins” routine. But 
there’s also a taboo sterilizing the soil of 
our faith after 300 years. It demands that 


church institutions and agencies not be 
critiqued. (“They have funds to raise. . .’’) 

Even “dramas” are twisted to instruct 
us that leaders generations ago were 
smart enough to know that our current 
agencies would be terrific! 

Voices are raised. But what are voices 
— compared to institutions? 
Unfortunately, some of the voices are 
strident, some clumsy. The structures 
survive. But the travail in the soil and the 
soul continues. 

4. What does it mean for the church 
to “do business’? Is voting a method of 
creating the illusion of unity when we 
don’t agree? Is the obsession with being 
up-to-date with ‘‘issues’’ and 
“resolutions” really a helpful approach 
year after year? Where does it end? Is this 
bureaucratic approach to church life the 
only option? 

5. Is there a chance that the 
“merger” talk is sponsored by the 
bureaucrats who have the most to gain by 
the ‘enlargement’? (They begin by 
referring to our two denominations as 
“conferences.”) What of those whose 
convictions keep them from a “broader” 
group? (Oh, that’s right — they’re the 
“peripheral’’ Mennonites!) 

Bethlehem ’83 was a blessing to the 
churches. But beneath the surface, 
questions linger as the next 300 years 
begin to unfold. 

— PPG and MG 
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The Christian on the Highway series sponsored by 


Myron Augsburger’s plea for the 
suffering servant ideal finds scepticism in 
Arnold Cressman and Joy Lovett. 
Cressman says that ‘“‘in today’s 
marketplace it doesn’t work.” 

He is right. It didn’t work for Jesus; it 
got him killed. 

Jesus’ teachings won’t work in the 


marketplace either. Look at the 
Beatitudes as a description of the 
successful businessman. Obviously 


unworkable. 
Even plain honesty isn’t workable, 


nor very common. Witness the mass of © 


laws and regulations, the city, county, 
state, and federal bureaucracies that try, 
often vainly, to secure it. 
So we'd better give up on Jesus and 
honesty, too? 
L. A. King 
Norwich, Ohio 


With this response to your recent 
subscription offer, | should be on the 
Festival Quarterly mailing list for five or six 
years. That is all to the good! 

| do appreciate FQ. | appreciate its 
thoughtfulness, its lack of pretense. When 
| read your editorials, | feel I’ve read a 
thoughtful letter from a personal friend. 
| have just finished the February, 
March, April issue. (My reading materials 
tend to pile up.) | was pleased with the 
idea of your publishing responses to two 
of your questioning articles. 

lam nota Mennonite. |amnotevena 
church person in any conventional sense. 
But | am so glad to know you. 

Cynthia Borstel 
Washington, D.C. 


| love reading your magazine and 
digest it from cover to cover. 

My husband (not of Mennonite 
background) also devours the FQ. We 
appreciate all the hours of work involved 


A Correction: 

David Waltner-Toews’ poems, 
“Tante Tina’s Lament” and “H&nschen’s 
Complaint,’’ appear in Good 
Housekeeping, the collection of his work 
recently released by Turnstone Press. 
They did not appear in Good 
Housekeeping Magazine as reported in 
the May, June, July issue of Festival 
Quarterly. We apologize. 


— | have been responsible for a monthly 
newsletter for 3 years and have an idea 
what kind of job it is. 

I’ve received it from the beginning 
and have seen the growth and 
development — it’s such an interesting 
and stimulating place for dialogue. 

Sylvia & Michael Reece 
Bellevue, Washington 


You have avery good magazine and | 
am always happy to recommend it. The 
Anabaptist panies is worth keeping. In 
the larger religious world, many seem to 
know little about it. | believe that it may be 
the answer to the “electronic church.” 
The “electronic church” has no personal 
fellowship. Only the Super personalities 
of the television preachers. 

Most of these stars live like the rich of 
the Book of Amos, supported by the 
offerings of the poor. | can’t understand 
why they are supported by the plain 
people who profess to believe in the 
simple life. 

| wonder if the so-called plain people 
really understand their heritage. Probably 
many do understand, but many don’t as 
you soon find out by taiking with them. | 
am happy that you are writing readable 
books on the “plain people.” The Lord 


bless you in your work! 
Jason Hollopeter 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


| am alternately reading in 
Messenger, my own  denomination’s 
magazine, and in Festival Quarterly, as | 
had them both here when | arrived back 
from the Church of the Brethren Annual 
Conference. | can hardly put either one 
down. 

David Augsburger’s radio spot is 
perfect as written. Not a word should be 
changed. (| hope he convinced his 
editors.) It is hell that we should be afraid 
of and not the word. The hell of nuclear 
war. No language can be too strong to 
express this. 

| do enjoy Festival Quarterly. 

Lois McGuffin 
Roanoke, Virginia 


| enjoy reading your magazine. There 
are many stimulating articles. You are to 
be commended for persevering and 
producing a high calibre paper. 
Rufus Jutzi 
Bluesky, Alberta 


LAE YE RD 

The editors welcome letters. Letters for 
publication must include the writer’s name and 
address and should be sent to Festival 
Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, 
Lancaster, PA 17602. The editors regret that the 
present volume of mail necessitates publishing 
only a representative cross-section. Letters are 
subject to editing for reasons of space and 
clarity. 
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Thinking About Being Mennonite 


by Beth Graybill 


Thinking about being Mennonite is 
increasingly complex for me. Do | stop 
being Mennonite when | stop attending a 
Mennonite church? Are there really 
distinctive Anabaptist values | want to 
hang onto? Do | consider myself 
Mennonite or don’t |? I feel less equipped 
now to define what being Mennonite 
means than | did when | so routinely 
differentiated between Amish and 
Mennonites to Lancaster County tourists. 

| gaze around my room at the 
evidence of my Mennonite heritage. 
There is my copy of the Mennonite 
Hymnal, resting between my Communist 
Manifesto and Women’s Reality, the blue 
patchwork quilt stitched by the ladies’ 
sewing circle, the Voluntary Service 
windbreaker hanging in my _ closet, 
Mennonite high school and college 
yearbooks stacked in an obscure corner, 
Honduran momentos from a_three- 
month study/service abroad, the painting 
by a college friend depicting women in 


farmer’s thou ghts 


Of Bears and Be@S iy icith tetmutn 


When | came to study on naming our 


farm (since previous owners had 
apparently never done so) | long 
considered ‘“Hawk’s Hill.”” The Marsh 
Hawk and Rough Legged Hawk are 
regular hunters of our open hilltop land 
and Sparrow Hawks are as common as 
Blue Jays. | tried the name “Hawk’s Hill” 
on a neighbor and got a bad reaction. 
“Oh no,” he said, “Keep the predators 
away from here.” It mattered not to him 
that the predator | was proposing to 
honor was the chief rodent control force 
of the district. 

Alas, | have since found this low 
esteem of predators to be a common 
blindness in many a rural resident. It 
seems that even at this late stage of 
planetary domination by the human 
species, they still feel the wild kingdom 
pressing hard on our domestic 
enterprises. They are not always wrong. It 
is no joke for shepherds that coyotes are 
making a comeback in the high northeast. 

As a farmer | have a serious defect in 
this respect. | have an innate sympathy for 
the wild kingdoms. When a bear carries 
the brood chamber of my strongest hive 
fifty feet from its base, takes out the 
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coverings washing feet. These are the 
external reminders I’ve kept with me 
through three separate moves. 

But whatare the internal evidences of 
my background? One rhythm flowing 
through my consciousness is the 
awareness of belonging to a people. | 
may, and often do, deny my identity with 
certain groups of Mennonites — for 
example, the enclave, as | picture them, of 
stern, grey-haired churchmen in power. 

| may rebel inwardly and outwardly 
against rigid definitions of right lifestyle, 
and refuse to be known by my father or 
brother — the Mennonite game needs 
new rules. All of this | may deny and more. 
But | can’t deny that | have acommunity, 
whether or not | choose to claim it — a 
faith heritage together with 600,000 
Anabaptist believers around the world. 

Peoplehood is both precious and 
painful. Precious, because in it | find 
security, familiarity, and shared values 
uncommon outside Mennonite circles. In 


middle five frames, eats out the center of 
each frame and breaks not a single one in 
the process, my first and lasting reaction 
is: what an amazing intelligence! She 
knows exactly where the protein is. (A 
common misconception is that bears are 
going for the honey. Not so. They are 
going for the protein, the larval brood.) 
' To be sure | was also angry the first 
time | looked from the bedroom window 
and surveyed this scene by morning light. 
By the third time a simple, “Oh no!,” was 
all | could muster and the message 
reaching my adrenal gland was so weak it 
produced not a trickle. 

How can | begrudge a bear its 
foraging? Like us they are just exercising 
the skills of survival. We too know where 
the protein is. We make sure we know 
where it is. We keep it penned in the barn 
or fenced in the pasture. 

The man | bought my hayloader from 
is both a beekeeper and a bear hunter. He 
said to me. “Farmers raise bears same as 
they do pigs and cows. Wherever you 
have apples and oats you are in the bear 
raising business.”” Now that is a bucket of 
cold water in a farmer’s face! If the 
nuisance of a heavy bear population is 


nearly any major U.S. city where | may 
choose to live, | can find a house fellow- 
ship, VS/MCC house, SYAS network, or 
Mennonite-Your-Way home where | feel 
welcome. Painful, because these people 
often do not want my creativity, my 
differences of opinion. They have seemed 
to prefer my rubber-stamp acceptance of 
official church guidelines (as on human 
sexuality, for example) in which | had no 
voice or representation. 

| am caught — between admiration 
for our beliefs in discipleship, 
nonviolence, and community (which | 
approach with greater respect since 
encountering them in other radical faiths) 
and my refusal to constrict my feminism, 
love for the arts, and lifestyle preferences 
into a constraining mold. 

So | have come full circle. My 
response to inquiries regarding my 
background varies from, “I was raised asa 
Mennonite,” to “I attended Mennonite 
school,” to “Yes, I’m a Mennonite but 


partly the farmer’s responsibility does the 
rifle become as much an agricultural tool 
as the plow? For this | had not bargained. 
The guns | once owned lay dusty in a 
distant attic. | have no wish to purchase 
another and become a killer of large wild 
mammals. 

As to the matter of keeping bees, the 
bear was insistent on regularly 
appropriating a certain part of this 
resource for her use even after | moved 
them to within 100 feet of the back door. 
Only an alert and courageous little collie 
kept my small apiary from being damaged 
each spring. The dog at 30 pounds was a 
stand-off for the bear at probably 200, and 
though she saved our bees she wrecked 
our sleep with her all-night barking. So in 
the end I struck back, not with blue steel 
and gun powder, but with an act of proper 
Christian non-resistance. | packed in the 
bee-keeping project and forced Madame 
Bear to forage elsewhere. 

The hawks still flourish their wings 
over our fields though we did not name 
the farm for them. The coyote pups 
chorus the nights of early summer and the 
bears still beat me to the best patches of 
wild raspberries. We have not met the 


” 


¢ ..’ with enumerated qualifiers 
depending on the current status of my 
love-hate relationship. Whether | will 
continue to claim Mennonite as part of 
my identity remains uncertain, though 
after a year out of Mennonite circles | 
have a sneaking suspicion that, like a Jew 
who remains Jewish regardless of 
religious practice, my Mennonite 
heritage is aninescapable painand gift. 


i) 


Beth Graybill, who lives in 
Washington, D.C., is employed by World 
Peacemakers of the Church of the Savior. 
She is a member of the local Student and 
Young Adult Services Committee. 


Eastern Panther on our walks through the 
woods, though we have neighbors who 
have sighted this majestic lonesome 
traveler. The mink that killed our chickens 
has moved on and the fox that fancied our 
ducks must now look elsewhere to feed 
his family. 

My sympathy for predators stems not 
from a misanthropic disposition that is 
pleased to see the human world harassed. 
No, it is simply the longer | live in close 
contact with predatory intelligence 
and the deeper | look —— 
into its pattern’ of 
behavior the more 
clearly | see my own 


face. 
fl 


Keith Helmuth has developed a small- 
scale diversified farm in New Brunswick, 
Canada. He writes out of “a background of 
ecological and social concern.” 


international quiz 


Do You Know Your 
Brothers and Sisters in 


South and Central 
America? 


by Paul N. Kraybill 


1. “Latin America’ is not an accurate term for the area south of the United States 
including the Caribbean Islands, because the culture is not exclusively 
Spanish/Portuguese. Mennonites live in nations speaking other languages. Can you 
name at least three of these languages? a.) Carib; b.) Italian; c.) French; d.) Lengua; e.) 
English. 
2. Which of the countries in this area has the world’s largest proportion of Mennonites 
in its population? a.) El Salvador; b.) Paraguay; c.) Brazil; d.) Belize. 
3. This area in the last eight years experienced the largest increase in baptized 
membership compared with other continents. a.) True; b.) False. 
4. What is the baptized Mennonite membership of Indians (Indigenous Peoples) in this 
area? a.) 500; b.) 20,000; c.) 5,000; d.) none. 
5. In which of these countries have Mennonites of German ethnic origins established 
colonies? a.) Mexico; b.) Paraguay; c.) Belize; d.) Bolivia; e.) Uruguay. 
6. Can you match these Spanish or German words with their English translation? 
_____ A. Gemeinde (German) 1. Colony Administrator 
_____B. Iglesia (Spanish) 2. Conference 
—___ C. Convencion (Spanish) 3. Church 
D. Oberschultz (German) 4. Congregation 
7. Which city in this area was the first and only city in the southern hemisphere to host a 
Mennonite World Conference? a.) Buenos Aires; b.) Curitiba; c.) Montevideo; d.) 
Asuncion 
8. When did German Mennonite immigrants first arrive in Paraguay? a.) 1927; b.) 1908; 
c.) 1943; d.) 1971. 
9. Which country has five organized German-speaking conferences, plus two Spanish- 
speaking conferences and three Indian (Indigenous) conferences, organized as a result of 
their mission activity? a.) Paraguay; b.) Uruguay; c.) Colombia; d.) Honduras. 
10. Can you match these three pairs of words to get a picture of a typical German 
Mennonite community in Paraguay? 


wee An Church 1. Fernheim 
=e. B. Colony 2. Mennonite Brethren 
C. Town 3. Filadelfia 


11. Which of the following is the correct statistic for this area? (a.) 25,700 baptized members, 
7 nations; b.) 152,500 baptized members, 12 nations; c.) 69,400 baptized members, 21 
nations. 

12. Recent developments in the area include which of the following? a.) A new conference 
resulting from mission work in Venezuela. b.) A seven congregation group in Chile has 
decided to identify themselves as Mennonites. c.) Organized congregations are emerging as 
result of mission activity sponsored by the Beachy Amish, Holdeman Mennonites and 
independent conservative Mennonite groups. 


(Answers on page 22.) 


Paul Kraybill is Executive Secretary for Mennonite World Conference. 
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Charles Christano, President of Mennonite World Conference, 
was interviewed recently by the Festival Quarterly editors. 


Festival Quarterly: How long have you been a Christian? 


Charles Christano: | am a second generation Christian. | was 
converted when | was 17 years old. 


FQ: Your parents were Christians? 


CC: My father and my mother were converted about exactly 
when | was born. 


FQ: How long have you wanted to be a pastor? 


CC: | knew even when | was converted that | wanted to be 
active in the church. Maybe because my father was so active. 
He is an ordained lay preacher, still living and he’s 83 now. 
Because of that example, deep in our hearts, not only |, but my 
two brothers and my four sisters are involved in church 
ministries. 


FQ: When you were 17, did choosing to be a Christian mean 
that you were choosing limitations? 


CC: Yes, | was well aware of that. To be a Christian meant 
that | anticipated limitations within our country which is 
predominately Muslim. 


FQ: Were there times when you became disenchanted with 
the church? 


CC: Basically I’m enthused with the church. Of course along 
the way | have had some disappointments. | looked up to 
certain leaders, and that in a way was my mistake. | idolized 
them, and then later on, as | grew up, suddenly | was so 
disappointed. | experienced that several times, but | never felt 
the urge to leave the church. 


FQ: Will your children be in the church? 


CC: Yes, yes, they are in the church. Several years ago, in our 
area, racism combined with religious reaction and persecution 
against our church. It was a blessing in disguise because my two 
sons, who were then nearly ten and nearly seven, were 
suddenly face to face with that issue. 


| had to tell them that some people wanted me dead. A 
document was found. | told them and their answer was, “If you 
die, Daddy, do you think that we could join you and be 
together.” 


And even though in their Sunday School classes they were 
being taught about heaven and hell and eternal life, that was the 
time when they really had a deep personal struggle about life 
and death. And | seized that opportunity to explain what eternal 
life means, and by their own personal choice they invited Jesus 
into their hearts. 


FQ: What do you like most about being a pastor? 


CC: | find that being a pastor is a very colorful occupation. 
You deal with people, not with things. And each person is 


Charles Christan 


unique. Maybe there’s some common problems, but you have 
to understand his or her family backgrounds. Sometimes | have 
frustrations because | feel it is very time consuming. 


FQ: You don’t ever wish you were doing something else? 


CC: Sometimes I’m tempted that maybe there are other 
vocations which are more enjoyable, but on second thought, by 
His grace, of course, | say if | could really start my life again, | 
would choose the same things. 


FQ: What would you list as one or two of your strengths as a 
leader? 


CC: It’s hard, isn’t it, because it takes other people to 
understand yourself better! My closest friends say that I’m a bit 
hotheaded, a dreamer, a man of vision. And of course some 
people go too far and they call me a visionary. 


But unless you have a vision, how can you be a leader? | think 
that’s one of the things | feel | have in common with other 
leaders. Perseverance is another thing. People sometimes call 
me a jolly good fellow, optimistic, but crossing paths with many 
leaders | also learned that if you become pessimistic you will 
never become a good leader. Because | know that I’m so 
limited and have a lot of weaknesses, wonderful things happen 
because of God’s grace and because of His help and His hand 
upon us. 


FQ: Why were you chosen for this World Conference 
leadership, do you think? 


CC: There you have me, because | don’t know! Even to this 
day, | don’t know. | sometimes suspect that maybe some North 
American and Western people thought that it was high time that 


we have some Asiatic man to sit in this chair. | don’t know. | 
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sometimes feel that | step on too many toes when | talk with my 
colleagues overseas. So much so that even when my wife, Lisa, 

accompanied me for the first time, she often restrained me and 
said, “Charles, | think you are a bit too hard.” 


FQ: What do you think are some common problems that are 
facing our peoples? 

CC: It’s really hard to formulate that because we have 
different situations. But | think the number one issue we as a 
church face is how to interpret or reinterpret what we believe is 
the Anabaptist vision, each in our own cultural contexts. 


As | sit and listen to some Mennonite leaders, they have 
different understandings about peace, about justice. 
Superficially we sing the same songs, but when we scratch the 
skin underneath, we come in different colors. | feel it’s 
dangerous and it’s wrong when we try to judge other 
Mennonites from our own understanding, even though we 


have to have the same basic understanding. 


FQ: You speak so simply when it’s clear that your mind is 
very keen. Where does that discipline and resource come from? 


CC: My first resource is God himself, and in trying to 
understand His will | have to go back to the Bible. But knowing 
that I’m so limited and | don’t want to be narrow minded, | also 
try to find time to read other books. So whenever | have the 
opportunity, | always get books, buy books, and even 
unashamedly ask for them when | don’t have enough money to 
buy. | like to compare what my American, European and African 
brethren have to say about the things | struggle with. 


And of course, | believe in the family of God’s people. So His 
church is another fortress for Christian nurture, correction, 
encouragement as well as refreshment. 


| don’t want you to interpret that my wife comes the very last 
and the least. Lisa is very vital in my life. Lisa is the closest family 
member in the family of God to whom | can come freely 
anytime. When | can hardly sleep, when I’m restless, Lisa asks 
me what troubles me and then we share until two or three 
o'clock in the morning. And the following morning at five 
o'clock we go to church for prayer meeting and there | have 
freedom to share and be open for the counseling guidance. 


| find extra strength when | learn that my other brothers 
suffer even more than | do. | don’t know whether it’s selfish or 
not, but it’s always a release and also a relieving experience 
when you know that you are not the only one who suffers. 
When you share your burden it becomes lighter and when you 
share your joy and blessing it becomes even enriched and 
multiplies. | learned that too. 
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It is 9:15 AM and I just rolled out 
of bed. A rather long night? No, 
actually, an exceptionally short one. At 
2:30 AM there was a knock at the door 
and a voice calling, “James, James!”’ It 
was Preacher Alphonse coming to 
inform us that his elder brother Jacob 
had just died. Alphonse had gone to 
bed about 1:00 AM following a lengthy 
chat with Jacob across the path. And 
then came the news — his brother had 
died in his sleep. Alphonse was shaken. 

Funeral arrangements were already 
underway and the question was being 
asked how Jacob’s body might best be 
kept from decaying in the heat until 
family and friends could be contacted 
and make their way to Yocoboué for 
the week-long ceremony. There was 
only one solution: transport Jacob 
twenty kilometers to the morgue in 
Lahou II and embalm him... as soon 
as possible! Most of the time here | 
play the role of chauffeur and taxi 
driver; now | was being asked to 
become an undertaker as well. | picked 
up my car keys and headed for Jacob’s 
courtyard where the entire village was 
assembling to mourn his passing. 

The place was already crammed 
with wailers. Children’s faces were 
painted with kaolin — a white paste — 
thought to protect them from evil 
forces released by Jacob’s death. For 
fifteen minutes, | passed among family 
members offering condolence. Harrist 
church committee member, 
Dominique, confided to me that Jacob’s 
death this night was no surprise to 
him; that at midnight, just before 
retiring, he had heard a pack of dogs 
racing and howling WOOO! WOOO! 
through his courtyard. He had gone to 
bed troubled, knowing that something 
was “‘in the air.” 

Alphonse interrupted us to 
announce that it was time to go, that 
the body would be brought and we’d 
be leaving. Jacob was wrapped loosely 
in a tattered sheet, dressed in death as 
one usually saw him in life: no shirt, no 
shoes, only a pair of skimpy brown 
shorts. A group of women stretched 
him out in the back of our station 
wagon and three piled in around him, 
positioning themselves so as to prevent 
his bouncing about on the bumpy dirt 
road awaiting us. Alphonse and another 
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church committee member climbed in 
the front and we were on our way. 

Three days before | had made this 
same trip coming from the other 
direction. And on that trip Jacob had 
travelled with me as well. But alive. He 
had completed some errands in Lahou 
Il and was hitch-hiking home. | had 
stopped the car, stuffed him in an 
already overcrowded back seat and 
brought him back to Yocoboué. He was 
tired, feverish with malaria and 
extremely grateful for the lift. That was 
the last | had seen him. 

And now we were returning to 
Lahou — but under different 
conditions. No one spoke much, except 
the women who mumbled things from 
time to time. Once his sister, Mary, 
asked him, “Jacob, why did you do this 
to us?” Jacob didn’t answer. 

| prayed silently that my car, acting 
up of late, would make the trip without 
incident. | knew how it would be 
interpreted should we break down en 
route. The last time | had transported a 
body, the father of a deceased girl had 
conducted a ceremony before 
departure. Opening a bottle of beer, he 
had emptied its contents on the ground 
next to my right front tire, all the while 
beseeching his daughter already in the 
car to ‘Relax, don’t do anything dumb 

. like taking revenge on the car’s 
motor rendering it cold as your body” 
— terminating his discourse by opening 
the hood, spitting the last mouthful of 
warm beer on the motor, banging it 
shut and telling me, “Now it’s time to 
go. Quickly!” 

Having no desire tonight to face 
such a hassle on an isolated road at 3:00 
in the morning, | held my breath and 
drove with care until arriving at our 
destination. 

Pulling up to the clinic which 
houses the morgue, we were greeted 
by the sleepy-eyed night watchman 
who from all appearances had been 
doing anything but watching. How’s 
come we were there, he wanted to 
know. “Our brother just died in 
Yocoboué. He’s in the car,” replied 
Alphonse. “Well, you can’t leave him 
here in the middle of the night,” was 
his response. “Come back tomorrow 
and we'll see what we can do.” 

No sympathy. No sensitivity. Only 
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disinterest and bureaucratic delay... 
with one obvious purpose in mind — 
extracting a bribe from a family in 
distress. For a service theoretically 
government-paid! “Besides,” he added, 
“we already have three bodies in the 
frig, the place is full. You can always lay 
your brother here on the porch till 
another body is removed. But otherwise 
... No use waiting around. There’s no 
room left.” 

And so we pleaded for forty 
minutes while Jacob waited patiently in 
the car until finally, with much 
insistence — and the hint of a probable 
“token of gratitude” — the ice began 
to break. “Do you have the embalming 
fluid necessary for treating the body?” 
he asked us. “Well... no,’ we 
stuttered, unprepared. ‘“‘Haven’t you 
any on stock?” “On stock?” he 
chuckled. “‘Ain’t nothing here on stock. 
Gotta bring your own.” “And where 
does one get that,’ we wanted to 
know. “At the pharmacy, tomorrow at 
eight .. . unless you’ve got ‘contacts’ 
who can wake the pharmacist in the 
middle of the night.” 

“Contacts” — the magic word in 
these parts for accomplishing anything. 
Luckily, we had them — several men 
originally from Yocoboué now with 
good jobs in Lahou II. So we joined 
Jacob in the car and began making the 
rounds, waking them up and asking 
advice on what to do next. Nearly two 
hours passed before we returned to the 
clinic with the fluid (two bottles at 
$30.00 each) in hand. 

The night watchman had become 
more congenial. He instructed me to 
transport the body some distance out 
behind the clinic to “the lab,” that the 
others would follow on foot. Arriving at 
the lab, | stopped the car and turned 
off the ignition. | sat in the darkness. 
Alone. With Jacob. Thinking . . . mostly 
about the latter. 

Jacob’s case was a sorry one. Son of 
Blagou André (one of Yocoboué’s most 
dynamic preachers), nephew of 
N’Guessan Benoit (the church’s present 
spiritual head), brother-in-law of Lakpa 
Simon (preacher, second in command) 
and elder brother of Beugré Alphonse 
(a rising star known throughout the 
region for “following faithfully in the 
steps of his father.”’). 
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The pressure on Jacob to conform 
was great. And Jacob was not the 
conforming type. Independent and 
slightly cynical — intolerable 
characteristics to small-town folk who 
require unquestioned uniformity — 
Jacob gradually grew disillusioned with 
the church. He turned ever more to 
smoking and drinking and eventually 
ruined his health. 

The last time | had chatted seriously 
with him | asked him why he never 
came to church. His reason? Several 
years earlier he had purchased some 
white cloth to be made into a shirt and 
pants for church usage. When he took 
the material to the tailor, the latter 
misplaced it. The next Sunday he tried 
going to church in clothes other than 
white (required by the Harrists) and was 
refused entry. Since then he had never 
returned to church and “‘had been 
unable to round up enough money to 
purchase the outfit necessary.” 

So clothes were keeping Jacob 
from regular church attendance. A 
rather pitiful excuse but I took him at 
face value. ‘“‘And supposing | buy you 
shirt and pants ... would you come 
back to church?” | had asked him. 
“Clothes are my only problem,” he had 
reassured me and | had promised to 
procure them for him next time in 
Abidjan. 

Now, with Jacob propped up 
silently behind me, that purchase would 
be unnecessary. Some Harrists say that 
white is worn in church because that is 
what will be worn in heaven. | had to 
wonder whether Jacob would be turned 
away from the pearly gates for lacking 
the right clothes. 

When my companions finally 
arrived, | opened the trunk lid of the 
car. Jacob had become stiff and carried 
like a board. They laid him outside on 
the veranda, the only place with a light 
that worked. The women — his sister, 
his cousin and a neighbor — massaged 
his body, bending back his curled 
fingers and loosening up stiffened 
muscles for the embalming process just 
ahead. 

When they had finished, assistants 
came and began pumping Jacob full of 
formaldehyde. One bottle suspended 
above his waist was run via a plastic 
tube into his navel; the other was used 
for injections across his body until its 
contents were exhausted. The rest of us, 
family and friends, sat crouched around 
the edges in muted silence. Stunned by 
the finality of it all. 

Jacob was the first child his parents 
had lost in death and tradition would 
thus have it that no emotion be 
outwardly demonstrated by family 
members. But sometimes human 
emotions are stronger than imposed 
traditions. And at one point Alphonse 


had to excuse himself from the group, 
only to return minutes later with 
reddened eyes and a sniffling nose. 

The embalming process completed, 
Jacob was wrapped in a sheet, laid on a 
stretcher and placed for storage in a 
fourth freezing compartment — which 
suddenly appeared out of nowhere at 
just the right moment. (The night 
watchman upon discovering that it was 
Jacob, his “‘ole drinking buddy” who 
had just died, put on a mighty show of 
remorse. He made no attempt however 
to reduce the $30.00 “token of 
gratitude” finally offered him as we left 
the grounds.) 

It was 6:30 AM and the sun was 
peeking timidly through the towering 
baobab trees as we headed in silence 
back to Yocoboué. Whimperings could 
be heard as the village came into view 
and by the time we spilled out of the 
car into Jacob’s over-crowded 
courtyard, the women’s crying had 
swelled to shrieks of uncontrolled 
sobbing. Throngs of mourners gathered 
around us to hear how things had gone. 

When all had been told, | excused 
myself, explaining to Alphonse that I’d 
be going home to get some sleep. 
Knowing he wouldn’t be getting any, | 
wished him the Lord’s strength. “I feel 
like Naomi returning from Moab to 
Bethlehem,” he told me, recalling our 
Bible study earlier in the week. “My 
name today has been changed to Mara, 
for bitterness and sadness have filled 
my life. But you are an encouragement 
to me, James. When | see you, you give 
me hope.” | clasped his hand for a long 
moment, thanked him and then 
climbed into the car. 

At home, Matthew had just finished 
breakfast and was rushing out the door, 
ready to begin another day racing 
about the courtyard with his 
inseparable Muslim buddy, Mamadou. | 
sat down at the table with Jeanette and 
began recounting over hot coffee and 
fresh home-made bread where I’d been 
and what I’d experienced since my 
hasty departure some five hours earlier. 
GMO OEN GEASS 
Editor’s Note: 

After correspondence with James 
Krabill about how to best recount his 
experience for Festival Quarterly 
readers, he opted for the descriptive 
approach rather than the interpretive or 
analytical one. 

Said Krabill, “One doesn’t know 
where to stop and start once you begin 
enumerating the cross-cultural 
ambiguities experienced in such a 
situation. If the readers are left feeling 
mal a l’aise and slightly frustrated by it 
all, these words will have been worth it 
because frustration is precisely — more 
often than not — the name of the game 
in cross-cultural encounter.” 
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When | was about five or six, my Mennonite parents, 
recent immigrants from the Ukraine to Canada, made a 
bargain with me and my siblings one summer about 
language. Somewhere they had gotten the message that to 
become good Canadian citizens, they should replace the Low 
German vernacular with High German and English. 

Out of that experience and some later ones, | gained the 
strong impression there was something innately wrong with 
Low German. It was a language to be avoided in daily 
parlance, even ridiculed on occasion. Only much later did | 
discover the charm of this language, which is the carrier of 
the unique culture and folklore of the Low German 
Mennonites. 

But first | had to consent with heart as well as mind that 
the word “Low” did not mean lowly or crude, or prust. Not a 
literary language, Low German has never been an influential 
language. Because speakers tend to endorse those languages 
and the patterns in it spoken by powerful people, and 
because Low German speakers were largely uneducated and 
politically powerless when in Russia, their language was not 
admired, studied or mastered. Scholars among Mennonites 
studied High German. 

A little background may help. Low German is a 
geographic label, not a judgmental term, referring to the 
German spoken in the low or level lands of Germany. As a 
member of the Low West Germanic branch of the English 
language family tree, it has close similarities to Old English 
(Anglo-Saxon). 

Because of severe religious persecution, some 
Mennonites in Holland and Switzerland began moving to the 
Vistula river delta along the Baltic coast as early as 1562. Here 
they found freedom and religious tolerance. During their two 
and one-half centuries in Poland and Prussia, they maintained 
strong ties with Dutch traditions, using the Dutch dialect in 
home and church. 


Overheard: 
Sus: Na, waut dentjst du von janem Trajtmoaka? Onse 
Jret well nu doahan foahre en sich stritje loate. 


Marie: Oba etj hool de Welt von am! He haft mien Maun 


grulich jeholpe; en wann he nich entweschen 
jestorwe wia, wia he gaunz jesund jeworde! 


Susanna: What do you think of that bonesetter? Our 
Gretta wants to go to him for treatment. 

Marie: Oh, | think the world of him. He helped my 
husband terribly much; and if he hadn’t died in 
between, he would have been completely healed. 


Obrom: Na, Peeta, waut meenst, woat et dise Nach friere? 


Peeta: Na, niemols! Daut jleew etj besteemt. Na, daut 
heet, buta et sea kolt woat! 


Abram: Well, Peter, what do you think? Will it freeze 
tonight? 


Peter: No, never. | am sure of that. Well, that means, unless 


it gets very cold. 
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And under the influence of the German culture around 
them, they slowly accepted High German for church life. 
They also adopted the Low German dialect of West Prussia 
for daily use shortly before they left for Russia at the 
invitation of Empress Catherine in the late 1700s. In Russia, 
the Mennonites lived in their own colonies, speaking High 
German in church, Low German at home, yet surrounded by 
Slavic-speaking people. Even after migrating to America, 
some people used “low” with the connotation of low 
esteem, offensive to the ear and sensitivities, uncouth and 
uneducated. Others thought it was a great language. A better 
term to use today would be Plautdietsch. 

This dichotomy was created because the Russian 
Mennonites, and also their American descendants, lived in 
two language worlds, and therefore in two related cultures, 
for decades. Low German was spoken where life was lived 
warmly, comfortably, and intimately — in the home, on the 
barnyard, in the store, at social gatherings. People ate and 
digested, courted and loved, fought and made peace, bought 
and sold, argued and “neighbored” in Low German. 

On the other hand, High German was the dress-up 
language, the Sunday language, used to worship God and to 
study his teachings, and for correspondence and legal 
transactions. It was the language of seriousness, scholarliness, 
sophistication, and to some Low German speakers, who 
preferred the vernacular, the language of pretense and 
pomposity. They clung to it with the fierceness of a cow to its 
newborn calf. 

| find Low German is still used in some Russian 
Mennonite communities as a Shibboleth to identify the true 
believer among the Mennonites. Recently, while dining at a 
Goessel, Kansas restaurant, a local resident noticed our out- 
of-county car tag. “Where are you from?” “Hillsboro,” | said. 
“Then you speak Low German?” “To a degree,” | replied, 
somewhat taken aback. His comment was only “Naa jo!” His 


Lullaby: 
Tiep Heehnatjes, tiep Hohnatijes, 
Waut doo jie op mienem Hoff? 
Jie pletje mi aule Bloomtjes auf — 
Daut woat mi val too groff. 
Mama de woat schelle, 
Papa de woat schloane, 
Tiep Heehnatjes, tiep Hohnatjes, 
Wo woat daut juhnt dann goane? 


Little hens, little roosters 

What are you doing in my yard? 
You are picking all my flowers 

| don’t like that at all. 

Mama will scold, Papa will spank. 
Little hens, little roosters, 

How will you like that? 


tone said clearly, “That means we belong together. Now we 
can be comfortable with one another.” 

The soothing cadences of the mother tongue brings back 
to such speakers memories of special times of closeness and 
visions of warm summer evenings under acacia trees with 
parents sitting on kitchen chairs in the front yard. The chores 
are done, the children playing behind the barn, the 
womenfolk discussing babies and canning, and the fathers 
their best cattle deal of the day. To such people, hearing Low 
German is like a return to Fibber McGee and Molly’s Wistful 
Vista. Like Fibber, they’re going to an overfilled closet of 
language experience, not sure what will tumble out. But it 
will be in their language, and they are their language. 

Although the Low German culture is most often 
recognized for its foods, it is especially rich in children’s 
rhymes and songs, proverbs and sayings, as well as anecdotes. 
Rhymes were used to instruct children, to keep their 
attention or to entertain them, and make much use of 


Sayings: 
Woascht oolt aus’ne Kooh, 
En leascht emma mea doatoo! 


You grow old as a cow 
and always keep learning new things. 


Wea awa dem Hund kaun, 
Kaun ook awarem Soagel. 


If you can make it over the dog, 
You can make it over the tail. 
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En wann, en wann daut wann nich wia, 
En Koohmest* leewa Bott wia. 


If only, if only, there were no “‘if’s”’ 
And cow manure was butter. 
*Cruder terms are used outside high society. 
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nonsense syllables and silly tales. Yet out of a respect for 
traditional Mennonite values of truth and simplicity, they 
include no fairy tales or carefully embroidered fantasies, no 
romances between young princes and beautiful Cinderellas, 
and no exotic settings like castles and dungeons, or 
characters such as kings, queens and magicians. 

In the Low German tradition, the proverb is more than 
sage advice. It is an observation about the way things are and 
then an invitation to the listener to see the world in a new 
way — that of the speaker. The proverbs are frequently 
metaphoric representations of reality which say, “This is the 
way | view life,” and because they were so familiar to all 
users, they sometimes achieved a level of credibility which 
the speaker’s own words would not have received. On more 
than one occasion, a proverb was used to clinch an 
argument. 

Frequently, the sayings contain an element of gentle self- 
mockery and sly ridicule of others, yet never with bitterness. 
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Nursery rhyme: 
Zhuzhe-petruzhe, waut rushelt em Stroh? 
De Janztjes send boaft en habe tjeene Schoh; 
De schusta haft Lada, tjeen Leestje doatoo — 
Dann kaun he nich moake de Janztjes de Schoh. 


Susie, little Susie, what stirs in the hay? 

The goslings are barefoot and have no shoes; 
The shoemaker has leather but no lasts 

So he can’t make the goslings any shoes. 


Oomtje Jinta haud de Flat en kunn Sinndach nich no 
Tjoat} wanke. Oba siene dree Junges musste faust vespratje 
doa to senne. Aus se aula aum Meddagsdesch saut, fruach de 
Oola: “Junges, von waut haft de Pradja dann jeret?’’ No de 
tweede Froag sad Jeat schliesslich: ‘‘Etj jeleew he red von de 
Sind.” ‘En waut sad he dann doavon?” fruach de Oola. “Etj 
meen he wia doajejen!” kaum de Auntwuat. (Daut latste, 
ewens, kost am eent verre Ohre!) 


Old Man Guenther was sick and couldn’t go to church 
on Sunday. But his three sons had to promise to be there. 
While eating dinner, the old man asked, ‘“‘Boys, what did the 
preacher say today?” After being asked a second time, 
George finally said, “I think he spoke about sin.” “And what 
did he say about sin?” asked the old man. “I think he was 
against it,’ came the answer. (That comment rewarded the 
boy with a slap to the ear.) 


Tonguetwister: 
Doaft-ditje Doaft druag den Dertj-ditje Dertj 
Derch den dennen, ditjen Duwendratj. 
Dann dankt de Dertj-ditje Dertj den Doaft-ditje Doaft, 
Daut de Doaft-ditje Doaft den Dertj-ditje Dertj 
Derch den dennen, ditjen Duwendratj druag. 


Dave Dyck’s Dave carried Dirk Dyck’s Dirk 

Through the thin, thick pigeon droppings. 

Then Dirk Dyck’s Dirk thanked Dave Dyck’s Dave 
That Dave Dyck’s Dave had carried Dirk Dyck’s Dirk 
Through the thin, thick pigeon droppings. 
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They often categorize people so they can be dealt with in the 
speaker’s mind. 

Low German is often considered a language funny in 
itself, a concept reinforced by modern playwrights and 
songwriters who choose humorous material to work with. Yet 
some scholars argue the language itself is not funny but is 
capable of expressing humor, and does so through its 
immense resourcefulness in distinguishing between nuances 
with great precision. Like Yiddish, for example, it has a large 
variety of terms to distinguish between shades of simpletons, 
or asses, ranging from the refined to the very vulgar: Schlorr, 
Scholodonz, Schloapmetz, Struwelpeeta, Schlaups, Dussel, 
Glummskopp, and Schoapskopp. 

The fluent speaker makes use of these subleties of 
expression to advantage. The humor of Low German comes 
in knowing the precise meaning of the word used, often very 
difficult to translate. The frustration of the non-Low German 
speaker is wondering why the others are laughing. 

A few weeks ago | listened to my parents and their 
friends converse in Low German for several hours. The words 
flowed freely, picturesquely, punctuated with the occasional 
proverb or anecdote. Mingled with the Low German were 
the Russian and English borrowings, Germanized to fit their 
tongue. One woman, a Paraguayan immigrant since World 
War II, approved with the Russian ‘““Ay! Ay! Ay!” or 
expressed consternation with “Oy! Oy! Oy!” In The Joys of 
Yiddish Leo Rosten uses “irrepressible” to describe the style 
of his mother tongue. With other writers, | like to think of 
Low German language and lore as “pure delight.” 
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Katie Funk Wiebe, fluent in Low German, as well as English, is a 
prolific writer and English professor at Tabor College in Hillsboro, 


Kansas. 
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| grew up with a strong emphasis 
on nonconformity. In our Mennonite 
congregation there were standards on 
how we should look and how we 
should behave. People were sometimes 
excommunicated for conforming too 
much to the world. 

But | can’t remember anyone being 
excommunicated for conforming to the 
world in his business practices. | have 
no memory of nonconformity being 
applied to business. We were, however, 
concerned about the “unequal yoke 
with unbelievers.” 

As more of us move into the 
business world, isn’t the biblical 
doctrine of nonconformity more 
important than ever? 

Romans 12:2 might be an 
appropriate golden text for Mennonite 
business-persons: “Be not conformed 
to this world, but be ye transformed by 


Nonconformity in Business 


by John H. Rudy 


the renewing of your mind.” 

How can you and | apply biblical 
nonconformity to our businesses? It 
isn’t easy, but here are a few 
suggestions: By making sure all of our 
products and services are beneficial to 
society. By loving our neighbors 
(partners, employees, competitors) as 
ourselves. By charging prices which 
produce no more than reasonable 
profits. By refusing to use the same 
deceptive advertising our competitors 
use. By being open and honest with our 
creditors. By sharing generously with 
those in need. By avoiding the 
conventional business-person’s lifestyle 
and adopting a more responsible 
standard of living. 

We live in a business world where 
crime and injustice are prevalent. Many 
are guilty of fraud, dishonesty, greed, 
pollution, tax evasion. You and I, 


Christians in Business 


To test your own opinion— 


Our staff has drafted the following 
questions for you to answer. They are 
admittedly full of ambiguities and will 
likely invite debate. They may focus on 
sensitive areas where convictions are 
changing or at least being challenged. 

To answer, choose A-true; B-mostly 
true; C-not sure; D-mostly false; E-false. 
De GLEE: 
ABCDE 1. A_ Christian employer is 
definitely better to his employees than a 
non-Christian one. 


ABCDE 2. A Christian employer will 
always find a way not to have to fire any 
employees. 


ABCDE 3. A Christian will always pay 


more to his employees than the minimum 
the government requires. 


ABCDE 4. It is not possible to sue 
someone who owes you money and still 
remain a Christian. 


ABCDE 5. A_ Christian who makes 
$50,000 a year is entitled to better clothes, 
a better car, and a bigger house than a 
Christian who makes $20,000 a year. 


ABCDE 6. Profits are a sign of God’s 
blessing, whether or not the business 
person is a Christian. 


ABCDE 7. It is not Christian to undercut 
the prices offered by your competitor. 


however, as Christian businesspersons, 
are called to nonconformity. More 
specifically, we’re called to non- 
conformity to the norms and values of 
our society. And we are called to 
conformity to Jesus Christ. 

| like to borrow a lesson from Wall 
Street. Investors who are skeptical of 
the way all the big financial institutions 
are investing money will proceed in the 
opposite direction. These investors are 
called ‘disciples of contrary opinion.” 

As followers of Jesus in the business 
world, let us be disciples of contrary 
opinion. We are headed in another 
direction. We are part of a 
counterculture. As Mennonites we have 
often called this kind of life 
“nonconformity.” It’s still a good 
biblical doctrine. We must keep 
updating its application. 

John Rudy is a staff member for 
Mennonite Mutual Aid and is active in 
Mennonite Economic Development 
Associates. 


Reprinted by permission from The Marketplace, June, 1983 issue. 


ABCDE 8. A Christian should not go 
into partnership with a non-Christian. 


ABCDE 9. Mennonite Christians 
good at business. 


are 


ABCDE 10. It is to be expected that 
Christian business persons spend less time 
with their families than other Christians 
spend with theirs. 
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quarterly news 


Womensage is a group of Mennonite 
women who one year ago opened a re- 
source center for Mennonite women and 
kicked off a lively publishing program- 
ming effort. Based at the Fatima Retreat 
Center in Notre Dame, Indiana, coordi- 
nator Sandra Wiens reports that the group 
offered nine programs for women in the 
last year related to spirituality and contem- 
plation. They've also begun a library, a 
counseling service and a newsletter. And 
this summer they published the Mennon- 
ite Women’s Calendar and Weaving Wis- 
dom, a collection of thirty-two sermons by 
Mennonite women, edited by Dorothy 


Womensage Productive First Year 


Yoder Nyce. 

The Calendar offers information about 
some Mennonite woman on each day of 
the year. They qualified to be listed if they 
contributed to the church through con- 
gregational or home life, education or the 
arts, missions or sports. 

Why gather such information? Because, 
explained Priscilla Stuckey Kauffman who 
coordinated the project along with Chris- 
tine Kaufmann, we wanted to make sto- 
ries about women, who have contributed 
to our Mennonite experience, more ac- 
cessible to the public. Stories were gath- 
ered from the sixteenth century to the 


present, from every continent, and from 
the Mennonite Brethren, General Confer- 
ence, and Mennonite Church groups. 

What's ahead for Womensage? Wiens 
foresees working ecumenically with other 
church groups, but also focusing on proj- 
ects with economically disadvantaged 
women, working at women’s worship ser- 
vices, and perhaps a film series. 

Two specific events are planned for the 
Fatima Retreat Center this fall: a Contem- 
plative Prayer Retreat for men and women, 
October 7-9, and a Mennonite Feminist 
Retreat about “Spirituality as Social Ac- 
tion,”” November 11-13. 


Mennonite-Your-Way Warms Up Again 


Mennonite-Your-Way Directory IV is in 
the making! Compilers Leon and Nancy 
Stauffer are now gathering information 
from households who would like to offer 
their homes to travelers from the faith 
family, interested in fellowship and econ- 
omy. 

The new Directory will cover the years 
1984, 1985, and 1986. Past Directories listed 
nearly 2,000 host families throughout North 
America. The Stauffers anticipate a listing 


trends in music — 


compiled by a German Mennonite of Eu- 


of similar length this time, with several ad- 
ditional features. With Mennonite World 
Conference falling during the life of Direc- 
tory IV, there will be an article on eating 
internationally, an Anabaptist heritage what- 
to-see-in-Europe guide, maps, suggested 
walking and driving tours, and listing of 
European host families. 

In addition, households listed in Direc- 
tory IV will have access to a special list 


ropean Mennonite families willing to host 
persons attending the 1984 Mennonite 
World Conference. 

M-Y-W Directory IV will also offer a sep- 
arate listing of North American Mennonite 
Pilots’ Association hosts with landing strip 
information. 

Anyone wishing to be listed in M-Y-W 
Directory IV can complete the form on 
page 33 of this issue of Festival Quarterly 
before November 30, 1983. 


Music, the Voice of a People or the Voi 


by Carol Ann Weaver 


A unique group of liberated humans? 
A people of equality in the sight of God 
and each other? An alternate-life-style 
folk with non-imperialistic structures? A 
happy family eager to nurture each wave 
of Spirit-song? 

For amomentthere |! thought this was 
describing the Mennos. Then | happened 
to browse through the June, ’83 issue of 
Kingdom Builder’, subtitled, ‘“Mennonite 
Church News and Notes.” Male- 
dominated group photos, twenty-two 
mug shots of men and six of women, 
names of men running a better than four- 
to-one ratio with women’s names (not 
including the single‘‘Women’s 
Missionary and Service Commission” 
page), nine male bylines and quotes and 
three female. Hardly a Brave New record 
for the over 50% women membership in 
the church. But no problem. We’re 
dealing in this column with music, not 
politics; sound, not structures. Or are we? 
Only a sleeping Rip Van Winkle could 


keep these streams separate in_ his 
ethereal dreams. 
A direct line between political 


structures and artistic leadership, running 
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thick as Royal blood, has always lurked, 
sometimes in the shadows, sometimes in 
the spotlight of human history. Power 
imitates power. Little wonder that all- 
male Western Presidents and Prime 
Ministers exist as models for mostly-male 
leaders within the colleges, the churches, 
the orchestras, the choirs, the banks of 
our enlightened societies. And we’d like 
to think Anabaptists are different? Are 
immune. to this power? Dream on, Rip. 

If we’d be different, we Anabaptists 
would have been the first to uncover 
knowledge about great women in history 
whose music, like “die Stille im land,” was 
gradually silenced into near extinction. 
While unearthing stories of early church 
martyrs we could be discovering the 
songs (chants) and poetry of the great 
Church Mother, Hildegard von Bingen 
(1098-1179), mystic, scientist, Composer, 
teacher, and_ political adviser. Her 
inspired music currently remains the 
single female voice among composers of 
the Middle Ages. She believed that “all 
sacred music, instrumental as well as 
vocal, functioned as a bridge for humanity 
to life . . .’2 Could Menno scholarship, 


keen on spotting the under-dog, zoom- 
lens in on more “lost-voice’’ women 
composers of Hildegard’s day? They too 
are part of the kingdom. 

Or how about the Late Renaissance, 
Early Baroque convents and Venetian 
orphanages which taught women the 
latest skills in performance, creating all- 
women orchestras second-to-none in 
Europe at the time? Do they not have a 
story to tell about alternate leadership 
patterns, about counter-culture 
structures which challenge the otherwise 
male institutions of the day? 

As a sequel to a recent Alice Parker 
opera could we also plan performances of 
the first opera written by a woman, La 
Liberazione de Ruggiero by Francesca 
Caccini, 1625? Only if we hear a sufficient 
amount of music written by women can 
we know its unique sound, its statement 
to the world. Searching for more 
European women’s art music may be as 
challenging as digging for another set of 
Dead Sea scrolls. We may soon have to 
content ourselves with the knowledge 
that 2,000 years of Western civilization has 
also been 2,000 years of the art of silencing 


Soetartono Encourages “Community” | 


in Java 


Paulus Soetartono, newly elected chair- 
man of the Javanese Mennonite Church, 
is beginning a three-month term of study 
at Canadian Mennonite Bible College in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Dutch Russian Mennonites began mis- 
sion work in Java in the 1850's. In 1942 the 
Javanese Mennonite Church (known as the 
Evangelical Church of Java, or GITJ) was 
established. Today, as Chairman of that 
church, Soetartono oversees fifty-two 
congregations. He also pastors a congre- 
gation of 350 members in Jepara, Central 
Java. 

The church is young and active. ‘‘The 


median age is about 35 years,” he smiles. 
That youth energizes their life together, 
but also brings some tensions. ‘I usually 
preach in the Javanese language, but the 
younger generation is more at home with 
the national language, Indonesian. So once 
a month we use Indonesian. 

“For Our music we use organ and guitar. 
Sometimes we use the kolintang and ang- 
klug, but the older people are cautious 
about the use of those indigenous instru- 
ments.” 

Church meetings begin and end every 
day for many members of the Javanese 
Mennonite fellowships. “Every morning we 


have a five o'clock prayer meeting. And 
each evening in every home we have a 
family prayer meeting. We call those our 
‘Home Cell Units.’ We all invite our neigh- 
bors to come and so do our evangelism in 
that way.” 

What concern does Pastor Soetartono 
have for this church? “We have a brother- 
hood. Our fellowship is so warm | want to 
encourage and teach our people how im- 
portant community is, to make them con- 
scious of its value. | hope that we will be- 
come a mature serving group.” 


History Published in Poetry and Pictorial German 


A poet from the Heilbronn Mennonite 
congregation in Germany, Hartmut Lichdi, 
has compiled a 104-page illustrated book 
of his poems, entitled Stumbling in a Dark 
Valley. Lichdi is a lawyer, pastor, musician, 
insurance salesman, poet, husband, and 
father. His book contains a selection of 
approximately fifty poems under the 
headings of Light, Confidence, Death, 


Word, Love, Mission and Joy. It is pub- 
lished by Agape Verlag Publishing House 
in Switzerland, and illustrated by V.W. Bir- 
kenstock. 

Dr. Horst Gerlach is the German Men- 
nonite author of Nightmare in Red, a book 
about his experiences as a prisoner of war 
in Siberia. He has now compiled a 216- 
page pictorial history with detailed infor- 


mation on the experiences of the West- 
Prussian and Russian Mennonites, written 
by Dr. Horst Penner and Gerhard Hein. 
The book includes many pictures, illustra- 
tions and maps. It was published by the 
German Publishing House, Gunter Preu - 
schoff Verlag. 


ce of a Sex? A 


women. Small coincidence that the 
Christian Church started its long and 
bloodly career at that same moment. 

Ancient history, in its rosy, twilight 
glow, offers us some insights on pre- 
Christian societies and reverences. Rock 
paintings of North American and Seri 
Indians show women to be the 
established artists and musicians among 
their people. Moon worship in many 
groups such as the Pygmies and the Ona 
Tribe from Tierra del Fuego was women’s 
work, involving music, dance, and magic. 
Goddesses within ancient Egyptian, 
Sumerian, Indian, and Chinese cultures 
were credited with the creation and 
inspiration of music and the other 
expressive arts. Surely these and other 
pre-Western muses need as much respect 
and study as do the more recent male 
concepts of Headship, Leadership, 
Lordship. 

The Spirit of Music is unhappy when 
her sons are more represented than her 
daughters. Any praising of Life-Giver 
which liberates certain races but not a 
certain sex is a curse—another horror 
story within Western Christianity. To 


Journey in Sound, Part II 


avoid conflict both women and men have 
been urged to “play the hymn straight,” 
to cause no change, to be happy for the 
progress we have made, to guard the 
institutions we have built, to upset no 
tables in the courtyards of our church 
Fathers. In concept nothing could be less 
Anabaptist, while in practice nothing 
could be better descriptive of the society 
in which too many of us live — Anabaptist 
and Middle American, alike. 

Words, those meaty little insects 
which crawl between the cracks in our 
lives, have outnumbered themselves, 
telling us about our blindness and 
inconsistencies. As we become 
indifferent to their constant march 
perhaps we can begin to listen to the 
wordless songs of the bread baking, the 
needle stitching, the Red-winged 
Blackbird singing, the jogger breathing, 
the toddler playing, the grandmother 
humming, the cat stretching, and know 
that we are hearing the music of Eternity. 
Listening to this pulse in anew meter dare 
not become a belligerent struggle lest we 
miss the delicate, ringing recognition of 
Mother Earth and her heart-throb. 


Our Divine Embellisher never allows 
life to be simple, never gives us a xerox 
copy of credos, never lets two people fall 
in love without strange but wonderful 
complexities, never creates truth which is 
as predictable as fiction, and never will 
stand for only half the world’s population 
telling that unexplain- 
able story of life which 
belongs to all people! 


1Kingdom Builder,June, 
1983, Volume 77, Number 
2, Scottdale, PA. 


2Neuls-Bates, Carol. 
Women in Music, New 
York: Harper and Row, 


1982, p. 17. & 


Carol Ann Weaver is a composer and 
teaches music at Wilfred Laurier 
University in Waterloo, Ontario. She 
recently married mandolin player, Lyle 
Friesen. 
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“Does It Make 
a Difference?” 


FQ’s Fifth Annual Photo Contest 


“Choose Ye This Day,” 
(Bumper Sticker Theology) 
by Jim Bishop 

Second Choice 

Minolta SRT-201 Tri-X/400 


Yj 


Ce 


“Taste the Difference,” 
by Jim Bishop 

Third Choice 

Minolta SRT-201 Tri-X 


Ze 


SANA 


aS 


ee 


“John Thiessen,” 

Auriel Thiessen Stackley 
First Choice 
oflex-Panchromatic 120 


| “Serve in Hope” — Next Year’s FQ Photo Contest 


With Mennonite World Conference beginning to gear up for its eleventh 
Assembly during 1984, why not poke around at its stated theme, ““God’s Peoplé Serve 
in Hope,” for our 1984 Photo Contest? Amateurs and professionals alike may enter. 

Take it either way — ‘‘Serve in Hope” or ‘“‘God’s People Serve in Hope.” Is it 
possible to photograph such an ideal/action? We’ll wait and see. And hope. 

Winners will be featured in the August, September, October, 1984 Festival 
| Quarterly. 

Entries must be black and white, include the name, address, and phone number 
of the photographer, type of film and camera used, photo title, and a self-addressed 
| envelope with adequate postage for return. Cash prizes will be awarded to winners. 


Submissions must be made by May 1, 1984 to Festival Quarterly Photo Contest, 
| 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, PA 17602. 


How to Apply 
To Receive FQ — Free 


20 


1 nite people 


| February, March, April 1980 | 
ESTIVAL QUARTER 
exploring the art, faith, and § culture of Mennon coples 


Mennonite 
* Red Dirt, by Pam Heap of Birds 


(through the International 
Subscription Fund) 


The International Subscription 
Fund is to assist persons overseas 
(excluding western Europe but 
including Central and South Americas) 
to receive FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
magazine free of charge. Overseas 
personnel of Mennonite programs and 
projects are also eligible. 

Qualified persons will receive a 
two-year subscription free. The 
signature of the congregational leader 
or organizational representative 
recommending the = application is 
required. 

It is suggested that the applicant be 
active (or interested) in the life of the 
church (not necessarily Mennonite) and 
have a fair command of the English 
language to qualify. 


Forward coupon to: 
Mennonite World Conference 
International Subscription Fund 
528 E. Madison St. 
Lombard, IL 60148 


Date 
Name 
Address 
City 
Country 


Congregation 
Affiliation 


Address 


Verified by 
Representative 
signature 


title or relationship 
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Summer Daze 


by Glenda Knepp 


Remember the song of the lazy, hazy, 
crazy days of summer? Well, around here, 
summers are sometimes hazy and often 
crazy, but rarely lazy. How can we 
possibly cram peas and Vacation Bible 
School, strawberries and swimming 
lessons, bicycle trips and reunions, hay- 
making and church gatherings, into those 
three short no-school months? 

But we try. Each year | eagerly 
anticipate summer. | think, “We'll do just 
the work that must be done, fit in all those 
special activities, and still find time to 
enjoy and develop relationships with our 
Father-God, with neighbors, and with 
family.” 

But somehow summer _ doesn’t 
organize itself that neatly. As I shelled and 
froze pint upon pint of peas one summer 
afternoon, all the while wondering what 
to dash on the table for supper, | realized | 
was so busy preparing food for future use 
that | had little time or energy left to enjoy 
the now. 

It takes time, minutes and minutes of 
it, to scrub fresh carrots, wash leafy 
lettuce, or cut and clean dandelion 
greens. 

However, we’ve gradually 
discovered some menu ideas that pass 
taste, time, and energy-saving tests. 
You’ve probably already enjoyed the 
crunchy pleasure of cheese slices, green 
pepper strips, and wisps of onions tucked 
between slices of homemade bread. 
Garden-warmed tomato slices make it still 
more delicious. 

Or how about a one-dish meal of 
strawberry shortcake, using fresh or 
frozen berries, any basic drop biscuit 
recipe, and milk? Your trusty microwave 
will bake those biscuits faster than you can 
prepare carrot sticks to add to the meal. 
Or bake them in the cool of the day in 
your conventional oven. 

Freshly made yogurt with fruit is a 
cool summer dish, as well. But have you 
ever tasted a Cottage Cheese Banana 
Split? Just spoon cottage cheese over split 
banana halves, top with strawberries or 
your favorite fruit, and you’ve created a 
deliciously nutritious marvel 
breakfast, lunch or evening snack. 

Why not try Peanutty Popsicles and 
Pantry Fudge, too. They’re fast, tasty, and 
healthful in an unobtrusive way. If you’re 
a peanut butter fan, these are for you. And 
both are guaranteed to give quick energy 
to those weary mowers of lawn and 
pullers of weeds. 


Peanutty Popsicles 


Combine: 


for 


1 T. carob powder 
1 T. unflavored gelatin 


Add: 1 C. boiling water 
Stir to dissolve. 


Add: 

1 C. peanut butter 

1 C. double strength milk 

1/3 C. honey 
Stir, heat over low heat, or in microwave 
until mixed evenly. 


Add: 1 t. vanilla 
Freeze in popsicle molds or paper cups. 


(Double strength milk means 1 C. milk 
blended with 2 T. non-instant dry milk 
powder OR1C. milk blended with 173 C. 
instant dry milk.) 


Pantry Fudge 


Place in bowl or pan: 
2 C. carob chips, sweetened or 
unsweetened 
1 C. peanut butter 
Stir over low heat, or in microwave, until 
soft. 


Add: 
2 C. wheat germ, raw or toasted 
1 t. vanilla (optional) 


Mix well. Mixture will be stiff. 


Place in 9” square pan. Cut into squares. 
Refrigerate. Taste and enjoy! 


Orange Tea Cooler 


This final recipe is for a drink much in 
demand at hay-making time. The instant 
tea does contain a bit of caffeine. 


Place in gallon container: 
1/3 C. instant tea powder 
1 12 oz. can frozen orange juice 
concentrate 
1/2 C. honey 
Partially fill container with water, stirring 
to blend. 


Finish filling with water and ice. Stir. Serve 


cool over ice, and 
ignore the  orange- 
brown color of this 


tasty thirst quencher. 


Happy summering! 


Glenda Knepp from Turner, Michigan is 
the mother of two sons, active in a food co-op 
and a Concerned Parents Group in the public 
school system. 
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Immigrant Ship 


by Jan Gleysteen 


William Penn’s dream was to 
establish on virgin soil in America a haven 
for persecuted English Quakers and for 
distressed minorities from other parts of 
Europe. 

First to respond to Penn’s invitation 
were the Mennonites and Quakers of the 
Lower Rhine region. On May 10, 1682 
Jacob Telner, a Krefelder Mennonite 
businessman living in Amsterdam, 
together with five Mennonites and 
Quakers from Krefeld, bought eighteen 
thousand acres from Penn for the purpose 
of setting up a colony. 

Then on June 18, 1683, thirteen men 
from Krefeld and the surrounding area, 
and their families — thirty-three persons 
in all — arrived in Rotterdam to sail for 
Pennsylvania. The “Concord” reached 
Philadelphia on October 6, 1683, after an 
unusually fast and happily uneventful 
crossing of only ten weeks. One young 
woman died and two children were born 
on the ocean. It was a deceptively good 
first trip. The voyages which followed 
were clouded with suffering. 

The hardships began before the 
immigrants ever left Europe. Seeing the 
exodus of so many of their people, the 
German territories and city-states 
established twenty-six custom houses 
along the Rhine River. At each of these 
the travelers had to have their baggage 
inspected and were made to pay duties 
and fees. The Rhine voyage alone could 
last six weeks or more. 

Under the best circumstances, with 
favorable wind and weather, the trip 
across the Atlantic could be made in ten 
or twelve weeks. But storms would often 
blow the ships off course, making ocean 
crossings of sixteen or twenty weeks more 
common. 

The fare, calculated near the end of 
the journey, was based on the actual 
duration of the trip and the amount of 
food consumed, divided by the number 
of surviving passengers. In the beginning 
this amounted to about thirty to forty 
dollars per adult and half-fare for children 
between four and fourteen years of age. 
Those four years old and under went free. 
Later the fares ranged between 70 and 80 
dollars. 

A typical shipboard distribution of 
food was as follows: six pounds of bread 
were handed out to each person on 
Saturday. This was to last the whole week. 


‘SmelP an 
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On Sunday: one pound of salted beef 
with barley. On Monday: one pound of 
flour, plus one pound of butter for the 
week. Tuesday brought half a pound of 
bacon and dried peas. Another pound of 
flour was due on Wednesday. On 
Thursday one pound of salted beef was 
handed out, along with a few potatoes. 
Friday was the day for half a pound of rice, 
and Saturday brought peas, cheese, 
bacon, and the weekly ration of bread 
again. Each person received a quart of 
beer and a quart of water per day. Noone 
took a bath during the whole trip: for that, 
water was too precious. No wonder you 
could “smell” an immigrant ship coming 
into port! 

The death rate among the passengers 
was high. The people, crowded in small 
quarters and without decent food and 
pure water fell victim to scurvy, dysentery, 
itch, typhoid fever, and smallpox. The 
children were the first to get sick and few 
children under seven survived the 
crossing. 

In 1732 the ship “Jan Willem” left 
Rotterdam with 220 passengers; among 
them were six Mennonite families. On 
this trip of seventeen weeks, forty-four 
people were buried at sea. Another ship 
which left Rotterdam at the same time, 
also with Philadelphia as its destination, 
reached Cape Cod after twenty-four 
weeks on the ocean, completely out of 
provisions for the last eight weeks. 
Among the starving passengers the price 
of dead rats rose to eighteen cents, and 
seven persons died in one single day. Of 
the 150 who boarded this ship in 
Rotterdam, only fifty made it to 
Philadelphia. 

Still the people kept on coming and it 
wasn't long before the 
settlement at German- 
town, now a street five 
miles long, was too 
small to accommodate 
the newcomers. 

& 


Jay Gleysteen, an artist and historian, lives 
in Scottdale, Pennsylvania, where he works for 
Mennonite Publishing House and participates 
in TourMagination as a leader of tour groups in 
Europe. 


URBAN LiFe CENTER hes devdoped seminac /expo- 
Suse Progtams for youtn Caduit groups. Spend 


1-4 dAaus exolacing neighborhood ($5u25, eocial 
prablems, urban créativity and appropriate mis— 


sion Cesponses. Contact: 
LLRBAW LIFE CENTER 
5004 S. Blackstone. Chicage . IL. L015 


po. (312 235-605) =a 


for people who enjoy wood 
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A whole line of unique home 
furnishings for your kitchen, living 
room, den, and bedroom. Rockers, 
tables, stools, and plank bottom 
chairs. 


Write for brochure or 
visit our showroom at 
20 South Market Street 
Elizabethtown, PA 17022 
Phone: 717/367-4728 


When traveling through Ontario 
this year.... 


. . we'd like to welcome you to Elmira and 
St. Jacobs. Whether you are interested in 
scenery or in antiques, whether you like 
shopping or hiking, taking pictures or just 
meeting people, there is plenty to see and to do 
in the area. 


Take time to discover the many craft and gift 
shops in the historic St. Jacobs Country Mill. 


And while you are there, a visit to the Stone 
Crock restaurants is always “‘in good taste.” 


“the STONE CROCK | 


Restaurant & Gift Shop 
Now in two locations: 
King Street, St. Jacobs, Ontario NOB 2NO 
Phone: (519) 664-2286 
and 
59 Church Street West, Elmira, Ontario 
N3B 1M8 

Phone: (519) 669-1521 


‘Help readers 
overseas 


to 
receive FQ. 


(see announcement on page 28.) 
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QUIZ ANSWERS 


1. a.) Carib — Honduras and Belize; c.) 
French — Haiti; d.) Lengua — Paraguay; 
e.) English — Belize, Jamaica 

2. d.) Belize — approximately 5% of the 
country’s population is comprised of Old 
Colony Mennonites, and baptized 
Belizeans resulting from mission activity 
by Beachy Amish and several Mennonite 
mission groups. (Figure includes total 
community, eg. children.) 

3. a.) True, an increase of approximately 
95% in eight years, 1974-1982. 

4. c.) 5,000 — 1,000 in Guatemala and 
4,000 in Paraguay. 


5. In all of them! 
6A 4B eo. Gs 2st ale 


7. b.) Curitiba, Brazil, hosted the 9th 
Mennonite World Conference in 1972. 
8. a.) 1927 

9. a.) Paraguay. The baptized 
membership of these five new Spanish 


and Indian conferences as of this writing 
equals 5,000. 


10. A 2) Baie: 


11. c.) These members not only live in 21 
nations, they represent 60 organized 
conferences, mission groups and Old 
Colony Mennonite groups. 


12. All of them! 


(Questions on page 7.) 


Frankfurter Allgemeine/Frankfurt. (Reprinted in World Press Review, May, 1983.) 
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Several publications for Mennonite 
congregational life have recently been 
released. 


@ Harold E. Bauman of the Mennonite 
Board of Congregational Ministries has written 
Congregations and their Servant Leaders, 
looking at patterns of leadership and relating 
to congregations. 

® Eve MacMaster’s Story Bible Series, 
published by Herald Press, Scottdale, PA now 
has activity books to accompany two of its 
volumes. God’s Family Activity Book by 
Marjorie Waybill and God Rescues His People 
Activity Book by Barbara Rogers have been 
tested in twenty-five congregations. Published 
in 1983 by Herald Press, Scottdale, PA. 

® Worship Resources by Arlene Mark is 
No. 12 in a proposed 18-booklet series 
copublished by Herald Press and Faith and Life 
Press. It explores the use and meaning of 
liturgy throughout the church year. More than 
half of the booklet are actual readings for use 
in worship. 

e “For Those Who Teach,” asmall booklet 
intended as an appreciation piece including 
poetry, prayers and a certificate to be signed by 
class members presenting it to their teacher. 
The booklet’s cover is donein Fraktur by Roma 
Ruth, a Mennonite artist from the Franconia 
area of eastern Pennsylvania. “For Those Who 
Teach” is published by Herald Press, Scottdale, 
PA. 

e Evangel Press has published two 
calendars for 1984. Living As Christ’s Family 
includes a listing of the Brethren in Christ 
denominational events: Possibilities and 
Promises is a calendar for children including 
simple crafts and recipes, crossword puzzles 
and drawings from nature. 

© Pearl of Christian Counsel for the 
Brokenhearted is an anonymous 14th century 
poem, translated into English by Vernard Eller. 
The text of the poem is presented in 
calligraphy by Eller’s daughter, Rosanna. Eller’s 
commentary accompanies each verse of the 
poem. Published by the University Press of 
America, Washington, D.C. Eller is a member 
of the Church of the Brethren denomination. 

© Growing up Mennonite, Stories by the 
People is a collection of anecdotes and 
memories by persons from many different 
Mennonite denominations. Menno Kraus of 
Vineland, Ontario has published the stories 
over a three-year period. 

@ A comprehensive collection of Pietist 
literature from the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries is now available from 
Paulist Press, edited by Peter Erb, entitled The 
Pietists Selected Writings. Erb, a Mennonite, is 
Assistant Professor of English and Religion and 
Culture at Wilfred Laurier University, in 
Waterloo, Ontario. 

@ H. Harold Hartzler is the compiler of the 
King Family History to be published in 1984. It 
will comprise two volumes of 850 pages each 
and list up to 16,000 families. Hartzler lives in 
Mankato, Minnesota. 

®@ Two new books take a look at how faith 
fellowships grow. Exploring Church Growth is 
a collection of twenty-one essays edited by 
Wilbert Shenk of the Mennonite Board of 
Missions. The book represents case studies, 
theological and methodological ideas, and 
covers several denominations. It is published 
by Eerdmans Publishing Company. 

@ Pilgrimage in Mission: Mennonite 
Perspectives on the Christian Witness 
Worldwide, is a review of Mennonite mission 
policy after more than 50 years of involvement 


publishing notes 


in missions in other cultures. It was written by 
Mennonite missions leader Don Jacobs and 


published by Herald Press, Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania. 
@ One hundred sixty-one songs are 


included in Assembly Songs, the songbook 
used at the joint meeting of the Mennonite 
Church and the General Conference at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania this summer. 
Assembly Songs drew on various sources such 
as the Ausbund, G. C. Hymnary, Life Songs as 
well as original music for the event itself. 
Assembly Songs was published by Herald Press, 
Scottdale, PA. 

e “Praise God From Whom All Blessings 
Flow,”’ #606 in the Mennonite Hymnal, has 
been printed as sheet music by Herald Press, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania in response to the 
many requests from non-Mennonite 
congregations and others who do not have the 
hymnal, but enjoy singing #606. 

e Exploring the Mennonite Hymnal: 
Handbook is a sequel accompaniment to the 
Essays published in 1980. The Handbook offers 
a brief comment on each hymn and _ is 
crossreferenced to Fssays to give greater 
coverage to subject areas. The research was 
done by Mary Oyer, J. Harold Moyer, and Alice 
Loewen. 

@ At the St. Catherines, Ontario 
Mennonite Brethren (MB) General 
Conference the idea and request for an 
expandable MB Handbook supplement was 
born. The first 100-song loose-leaf edition is 
expected to be out by August of 1984. 
Submissions of a wide variety of music, as well 
as multi-lingual and original songs are 
welcomed by the committee delegated by the 
MB Board of Christian Literature. 

e Anabaptist groups from all over the 
world are the subject of numerous new 
publications: Mennonites in Illinois by Willard 
H. Smith is a 1983 Herald Press release in the 
studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite History 
Series. 

© Delbert Plett is the author of two books, 
History and Events, Writings and Maps 
Pertaining to the History of the Mennonite 
Kleine Gemeinde from 1866 to 1876 and the 
Plett Picture Book which contributes to a 
better understanding of the branch of Russian 
Mennonites that make up the Kleine 
Gemeinde. 

® Japanese Hutterites: A Visit to Owa 
Community, published by the James Valley 
Book Centre in Manitoba, Canadais a personal 
report in German and English by Joshua Hofer, 
a Canadian Hutterite who visited the Japanese 
Hutterite Colony north of Tokyo. 

e A Trilogy of books written primarily for 
use in Hutterite Colony Schools is available 
from the James Valley Book Centre in Elie, 
Manitoba. The History of the Hutterites, 
Workbook and Answer Keys and Review Tests 
to Workbook were written by John Hufer, 
David Wiebe and Gerhard Ens. 

e Recipes, quilts, and country scenes in 
full color photographs make up the 64-page 
booklet ‘‘Kalona Heritage Amish and 
Mennonite Culture,” published by Penfield 
Press of lowa City, lowa. 

e@ Jean Gerber Shank is the editor of 
Connexe, a new bi-monthly newsletter put out 
by the Brussels Mennonite Center in Belgium. 
Included is news about the Center’s activities, 
reviews of books available from its library, and 
news from Mennonite-related fellowships 
near Brussels. 


mennonite books: in review 


Slavery, Sabbath, War and Wo- 
men, by Willard M. Swartley. Herald 
Press, 1983. 363 pages. $15.95. 
Reviewed by Ray Gingerich 


The title may sound clumsy, the 
subject matter spread broadly, but 
Willard Swartley has made a major 


contribution to our understanding of 
biblical hermeneutics. This book is a 
mammoth documentation that we tend to 
use the Bible to reinforce what we already 
believe. 

Swartley documents this “mirror 
thesis” in four areas of social concern: 
slavery, sabbath or the Lord’s Day, war 
and the status of women. So dramatic and 
convincing is Swartley’s documentation 
that if the book were to make no further 
contribution than to demonstrate this 
thesis, it should become primary study 
material for all of us who seriously seek to 
live by the Bible. 

Swartley’s primary purpose is, 
however, of a more positive nature: “‘to 
provide case illustrations that both show 
the necessity of careful biblical 
interpretation and raise methodological 
issues which hermeneutics (the discipline 
of interpretation) must address” (p. 24). 

The book is adaptable for a wide 


range of both church and academic 
settings. Swartley sees hermeneutics asa 
comparative, analytical task of the reader- 
scholar, having a goal that can be attained 
through “‘serious and sustained study” (p. 
203). Swartley believes that by proper 
reasoning | come to know the truth rather 
than that through obedience or 
discipleship | perceive the will of God. 
Readers akin to the Anabaptists may 
regret that Swartley remained so closely 
attached to the structure of traditional 
western theology. 

Herald Press needs to be 
commended for publishing this ground- 
breaking work. 


Ray Gingerich is a professor of Bible 
at Eastern Mennonite College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

FQ price — $14.35 
(Regular price — $15.95) 


Celebrate the Seasons, Linda Hunt, 
Marianne Frase, and Doris Liebert. Herald 
Press, 1983. 176 pages. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Ed and Elda Plank 


For Conscience’ Sake, by Solomon 
Stucky. Herald Press, 1983. 256 pages. 
$9.95. 


Reviewed by Wilfred Martens 


This novel, set in Kansas, provides a 


Celebrate the Seasons is a complete 
gardening book which includes detailed, 
easy-to-follow directions for soil 
preparations, selecting seeds, planting, 
plant care, crop harvesting and soil care 
throughout the four seasons. It includes 
interesting recipes, craft ideas and ways to 
share and find joy in gardening all year 
long. The authors’ approach is very 
positive and offers contagious enthusiasm 
to make the reader eager to plant a 
garden and try all the ideas suggested. 

It is an excellent resource book witha 
practical and creative approach to 
gardening. The simple, precise directions 
with illustrations will surely hold the 
young reader’s interest and attention. The 
little ladybug used to illustrate concepts 
and comments add a touch of humor and 
clarification to the directions. 
Information is provided for various types 
of gardening from small plots to larger 
gardens. 


unique approach to Mennonites and war. 
It deals with three generations of Swiss 
Mennonites; each of the three men faces 
the challenge of military conscription 
during a time of war. 

The novel is written in three parts. 
Part one is about Jonas Schrag, who 
responds as a conscientious objector 
when drafted during World War | and is 
sent to Fort Leavenworth. Part two deals 
with his son Menno, drafted during 
World War II, who impulsively changes 
his status from CO to regular army and is 
sent to a Pacific island to fight the 
Japanese. Part three is about Menno’s son 
Michael, a bearded, long-hair university 
student who participates in anti-war 
movements during the Vietnam era of the 
60’s. 

The author, having grown up in 
Kansas with Mennonites, gives 
authenticity to the settings and credibility 
to the conscience struggles of the 
characters. Of the three parts, part two 


Celebrate the Seasons makes an 
excellent gift for a child who enjoys the 
outdoors. Because the concepts and 
vocabulary require intermediate level 
reading skills, it would be most 
appropriate for age 10 and older. It is also 
a very appropriate book for the novice 
adult gardener because it contains the 
basic important facts without 
overwhelming the reader with an 
overabundance of information. 


Ed Plank directs the Reading and Study 
Skills Center at Millersville (PA) University. Elda 
Plank is a Pediatric Nurse Practitioner. Their 
garden was one of six finalists in the 1980 
national Victory Garden contest. 


FQ price — $5.55 
(Regular price — $6.95) 


really comes alive with characterization, 
intense conscience struggle, and 
compelling human drama. The episodes 
at Fort Leavenworth and on the small 
Pacific island are especially good — 
gripping and interesting. Parts one and 
three are not as strong: they are more like 
a documentary with a bit too much 
historical and cultural analysis coming 
from the characters and the narrative. 

With a three generational approach, 
the novel provides us with a unique 
perspective on Mennonites and war. One 
begins to see how each generation must 
again face the fundamental question of 
nonresistance and find its own unique 
way to respond. 


FQ price — $7.95 
(Regular price — $9.95) 


Wilfred Martens, a novelist and poet 
is Professor of English at Fresno 
(California) Pacific College. 
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mennonite books: in review 


It’s a great book 
about Mennonites, 
Canadian Indians, 
Greek Mythology, 
metaphysical poetry, 
suburban adultery . . . 
Not for your church 
library, this troubling, 
serious novel dealing 
with infidelity, with sex 
as sacrament. 


My Lovely Enemy, Rudy Wiebe. 
McClelland and Stewart, 1983, 262 pages. 
$18.95. 


Reviewed by Omar Eby 


“I like the way my wife feels in my 
arms after 15 years, and I like the way you 
feel after two days ” James Dyck, a 42-year 
old, modern, ex-Mennonite history 
professor tells Gillian, a woman student 
closer to his youthful daughter’s age than 
his own. And there’s the rub; poor Dyck 
loves (physically and spiritually) two 


women. The reader is told that Dyck loves 
Liv, his wife. But the author gives so little 
time to this relationship one is not sure he 
trusts Dyck’s declaration. 

It is never made clear just how the 
lovely Gillian is Dyck’s enemy (the title). 
“Why are you afraid to discover your 
body?” she asks in what passes these days 
as modern secular grad student 
philosophy. She means, “discover your 
body with women other than your wife.” 
Dyck has bolted from the dogma of his 
Mennonite boyhood, turned his faith into 
philosophical banter—why should he 
have any angst about infidelity? 

Researching the history of the Cree 
Indians while denying his own 
Mennonite heritage (he needs along chat 
with John Ruth on the Harvard Quad!) 
Dyck can still make a good defense of the 
Judeo-Christian God and his mysterious 
ways among the children of the earth— 
when pushed to it. And how he does talk, 
talk, talk: at cocktail parties, in his lover’s 
arms, his wife’s kitchen. Some of the talk is 
bright, fresh, some just tedious, a trap for 
any philosophical novel. 

Rudy Wiebe blends fantasy and 
reality wonderfully; Dyck talks theology 
with a Christ-Ghost after a particularly 
good lay with Gillian; a posh restaurant- 
cum-nightclub in an abandoned coal 
shaft transforms into a lake edged with 
snow where Dyck frolics with Liv and 
Gillian; at his mother’s burial Dyck steps 
into the grave and Christ-like-to-Lazarus 
orders her to come out. She does. He sits 
with her, his wife, his mistress, his 
daughter, his old Russian nursemaid—all 
the women he loved. They eat salad and 
drink cold tea, offered to them by a white- 


haired farmer who stopped his combine 
and stepped down to them for amoment. 
The picnic is a eucharist. But the white- 
haired farmer should have been awoman 
too; earlier Dyck admits to Liv’s prodding 
that God is Mother. Lucky, lucky Dyck— 
to have all this, in heaven, too. 

It’s a great book about Mennonites, 
Canadian Indians, Greek Mythology, 
metaphysical poetry, suburban adultery, 
smug provincial decadents prodding their 
jaded palates with magpie tongue paté 
and bison in utero. Not for your church 
library, this troubling, serious . novel 
dealing with infidelity, with sex as 
sacrament. D. H. Lawrence would love the 
book, more than | do. Wiebe’s first 
contemporary novel does not have the 
power, for this reader, of his historical 
fiction: Scorched-Wood People, or some 
of the stories in Blue Mountains of China. 

While Professor Dyck (who quotes 
too much metaphysical poetry for an ex- 
businessman-turned-history professor) 
beseeches God to spare Canadians a 
Faulkner, his creator shows influence of 
that southern American craftsman (or 
Joyce or Proust): stream of consciousness, 
juxta-position of past and present time, 
wrenched_ syntax, tense shift, multi- 
personae. But Wiebe has none of 
Faulkner’s humor, unfortunately. At wit, 
Dyck and his colleagues seem mostly 
smart ass. 


Omar Eby is a novelist and an English 
professor at Eastern Mennonite College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


FQ price — $17.05 
(Regular price — $18.95) 


The Mennonite Menta 
Health Story | 


If We Can Love: The Mennonite 


Mental Health Story, Vernon H. 
Neufeld, editor. Faith and Life Press, 1983. 
340 pages. $14.95. 


Reviewed by Alice W. Lapp 


24 August, September, October, 1983 


How did Mennonites get involved in 
Mental Health Services? During World 
War II many CPS men worked in State 
Mental Hospitals and discovered that 
their backgrounds helped them to love 
and treat the patients with tender respect 
unlike many of the secular personnel. 

Mennonites in several parts of the 
continent got the idea that they might 
develop “half way” houses to help people 
released from State hospitals, or to help 
retarded people who had been hidden 
away in attics or backrooms. 

This book is a collection of articles by 
more than a dozen people who have 
worked in one capacity or another in the 
Mennonite Mental Health facilities. 
These articles present a history of the 
beginnings of interest in mental health 
care in general as well as the beginnings of 
each facility in particular — Brook Lane, 
King’s View, Philhaven, Prairie View, Penn 
Foundation, Oaklawn, Kern View, and 
Eden. 


A section of ‘‘What We Learned’ tells 
how each facility was organized, how 
public funding did or did not affect their 
work, and how the church has related to 
these Mental Health Services. Non- 
Mennonites have written several articles 
analyzing why Mennonites have had such 
remarkable success in this field. The Peace 
Church serenity and abhorrence of 
violence and cruelty along with a sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of others has 
been a big factor. One caution mentioned 
by a non-Mennonite_ is to continue the 
good work and not let it slide into 
carelessness as have secular institutions of 
the past. 


Alice W. Lapp, Goshen, Indiana, is an 
English teacher and active as a church and 
community volunteer. 


FQ price — $13.45 
(Regular price — $14.95) 
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mennonite books: in review 


Amish Adventure, Barbara Smucker. 
Herald Press, 1983. 141 pages. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Jillian Hershberger 


Favorite Recip 
20 Mennonite and A 


Cooking & Memories: Favorite 
Recipes from 20 Mennonite and 


Amish Cooks, Phyllis Pell man Good. 
Good Books, 1983. 96 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by A. Grace Wenger 
and Amish 


Another Mennonite 


God Gives the Land, Eve B. 
MacMaster. Herald Press, 1983. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Marlene Kropf 


This collection of stories, the third 
book in the Herald Press Story Bible 


Barbara Smucker’s new book for 
children tells of lan McDonald, a twelve- 
year-old, who unexpectedly joins an 
Ontario Amish farm family for a year. 

A tragic accident catapults lan into 
the midst of the Bender family. The car in 
which lan had been riding strikes Ezra 
Bender’s buggy, killing the horse and 
maiming Ezra. lan is allowed toremainon 
the farm to help out, for Ezra’s leg 
amputation on top of the eldest son’s 
recent defection to the “English” have left 
the farm critically short-handed. Harass- 
ment by local roughnecks and ultimately 
a barnburning force the Benders to the 
grievious decision to sell the farm. An 
eleventh-hour rescue is effected in a 
warm and satisfying way, with lan playing 
an essential role in the denouement. 

Smucker has successfully maintained 
her literary sense of balance, for despite 
her research and documentation, the 


cookbook? Surely enough recipes for 
shoofly pie, chicken corn soup, and 
cracker pudding are circulating already. 

Cooking & Memories is different — a 
cookbook that reads like a storybook. 
Phyllis Pellman Good interviewed twenty 
good cooks, beginning with her mother, 
and got them to talk about their favorite 
foods. Memories of family times 
associated with good food make this 
cookbook unique. Tomato sauce and 
fried potatoes after husking corn on a 
chilly autumn day, doughnuts to eat in the 
backyard while watching the Lititz Fourth 
of July fireworks, chicken potpie dinner 
for working men at busy haymaking and 
silo-filling times — these are a few of the 
foods flavored by childhood 
recollections. 

Although most of the dishes are old 
favorites, some of the cooks shared 
unusual recipes, among them duck- 
stuffed roast turkey (invented because 
duck is greasy and turkey is dry), a 
Hennely Mose breakfast (named for the 


series, is selected from the Books of 
Joshua, Judges and Ruth. 

Told in a lucid, straight-forward 
manner, the stories flow simply with a 
main event highlighted in each brief 
chapter. MacMaster closely follows the 
biblical text and then adds informative 
details from her biblical and historical 
studies as well as a sojourn in Turkey as a 
Peace Corps volunteer. It is an effective 
way of bridging the gap between our 
world and the Bible’s. 

Because these stories focus on the 
Israelites’ struggle to gain control of the 
land, a majority of the chapters contain 
references to warfare. Even though 
MacMaster is careful to state that the 
battles for the land were the Lord’s war 
and that it was the power of the Lord 
which defeated the enemy, still her 
descriptions of violence tend to draw 
attention to those incidents. For that 


portrayal of Amish life never overpowers 
what is genuinely lan’s story. Through lan 
the reader glimpses many aspects of 
Amish culture and grapples with issues 
like forgiveness of enemies and sepa- 
ration from the world. But the author 
deftly avoids the pitfalls of ethnic schmalz 
and shoofly Dutch, allowing the straight- 
forward warmth and dignity of the Bender 
family to irradiate the story with quiet 
beauty. 

Caroline Price’s charming pencil 
drawings are exactly appropriate for the 
book. 


Jillian Hershberger is a children’s 
librarian and mother of three, living in 
Takoma Park, Maryland. 


FQ price — $5.20 
(Regular price — $6.50) 


bachelor brothers who created the 
delicacy), adobo (borrowed from Filipino 


friends), and Zwieback (reflecting a 
Russian Canadian Mennonite 
background). 

Outsiders who read this story- 


cookbook will enjoy intimate glimpses of 
family life in Mennonite, Amish, Brethren 
in Christ, and River Brethren homes. 
Those who grew up in the tradition will 
have the pleasure of identifying with the 
warm memories of childhood. 

Not only is the cookbook a delightful 
storybook; at least eighty photographs of 
family, home and farm by Kenneth R. 
Pellman make it a fascinating picturebook 
as well. 


A. Grace Wenger, Leola, Pennsyl- 
vania, has retired from her long career as 
an English professor and teacher to do 
writing, research, and quilting. 


FQ price — $2.80 
(Regular price — $3.50) 


reason this collection may be more 
suitable for the middle elementary child 
than the primary child. 

The sad, terrible story of Jephthah’s 
sacrifice of his daughter is handled with 
sensitivity. By this time, observes 
MacMaster, many Israelites had forgotten 
God’s instructions to them. 

This faithful retelling of Old 
Testament narratives would be a fine 
springboard for family discussions of 
God’s eventual full revelation of character 
in Jesus Christ. The simple sketches found 
on every other page also add interest. 


Marlene Kropf, Portland, Oregon, is 
an active churchwoman and writer. She 
recently co-authored Intergenerational 
Learning in the Church. 


FQ price — $4.75 
(Regular price — $5.95) 
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An Appeal 
to FQ Readers— 


As many of you know, hundreds of readers 
overseas receive FESTIVAL QUAR- 
TERLY free through the International Sub- 
scription Fund set up under Mennonite World 
Conference. Many of these persons enjoy the 
magazine but cannot afford it. 

May we remind you to keep this fund in 
mind as you plan your giving! You will re- 
ceive a tax-deductible receipt for your con- 
tribution. And you will have helped to in- 
crease the international dialogue among our 
peoples around the world. (see page 20.) 

If vou would like to help foster this interna- § 
tional sharing and fellowship, send your 
gift to “FESTIVAL QUARTERLY Inter- 
national Subscription Fund,” Mennonite 
World Conference, 528 E. Madison St., Lom- 
bard, Illinois 60148. 


If you move... 


place label from most 
recent issue here 


New address: 


Mail this to: 
Festival Quarterly 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, PA 17602 
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borders 


Man Overboard 


by Peter J. Dyck 


The good ship “Volendam” was 
peacefully gliding through the Mid- 
Atlantic. February 16, 1947 was a glorious 
Sunday afternoon. Elfrieda and | and the 
2303 passengers had left Bremerhaven, 
Germany, 16 days ago and expected to 
arrive in Buenos Aires, Argentina in 
another six days. 

It was almost 3:00 o’clock in the 
afternoon. | was lying on my bunk going 
over the message | was to give in a few 
minutes, when the loudspeaker crackled 
and someone called, ‘‘Attention, 
Attention.” Then the voice spoke again, 
tense and in Dutch: ‘“‘The boatman is 
requested instantly to lower the lifeboat!” 

| sat up with a jolt. Lifeboat, | gasped, 
whatever for! There was confusion and 
excitement. Suddenly | bumped into a 
young man who seemed too calm. As our 
eyes met briefly, he said, “It’s my sister. 
But she’s a good swimmer.” 

Along with several thousand 
passengers, | watched helplessly as the 
ship’s crew attempted to lower a lifeboat. 
| noticed that the gear and tackle 
regulating the descent at the one end was 
operated by two strong men, but on the 
other end by only one man. And he 
seemed a mere youth. 

Five or six men had jumped into the 
lifeboat and were standing up, holding 
onto ropes. They had barely started going 
down when it became clear that the 
young sailor could not hold his end of the 
boat. It suddenly hung vertically down, 
spilling some of the men into the water 
while others clung desperately to the 
ropes. For a moment, three or four men 
hung there in mid-air, swaying with the 
boat high above the water, but then 
unable to hang on any longer, dropped 
off or slid down the ropes. All one could 
hear were gasps and muffled cries, 
coupled with the groans from injured 
sailors below. 

But ultimately the rescue act was 
successful. In an hour it was all over. The 
16-year-old girl was safe in the ship’s 
hospital. One of the first things she told 
Elfrieda and me_ with considerable 
satisfaction was that the popular belief 
about it being impossible to swim away 
from a moving ship because of the suction 
drawing the swimmer into the propellers, 
simply was not true. Who were we to 
argue with the only living Mennonite that 
had jumped off a boat and swum in the 


middle of the Atlantic? But something 
else far more serious and unexpected was 
by no means settled. 

In another part of the ship’s hospital 
lay the injured men groaning and 
flinching from the rope burns on their 
hands and bodies. Through the First 
Officer the captain sent a note asking that 
we sign a statement promising that MCC 
would assume complete responsibility for 
their injuries. But how could we sign on 
behalf of MCC guaranteeing to assume 
responsibility for something that was so 
completely beyond us? What if a sailor 
had been injured for life and our 
signature would obligate MCC to 
maintain him and his family for years to 
come? 

Burdened by the affair which had cast 
a cloud over the excellent relationship we 
had enjoyed with the captain until then, I 
sat down one day and typed up a whole 
page of mere words | wanted the 
offending girl and her family to sign. It was 
really quite meaningless. | tried to make it 
appear “legal” with a lot of “whereases,”’ 
and ending with “Therefore, | promise 
never to jump overboard again.” | had not 
yet shown it to the family when the First 
Officer came into our cabin with another 
pressure message from the captain. He 
spotted the paper, read it and his face lit 
up. 

Within the hour, we had a formal 
invitation from the captain that he 
requested the pleasure of Peter and 
Elfrieda Dyck for coffee. He met us with 
outstretched hands. ‘‘Wonderful,” he 
kept saying, “‘that’s a wonderful 
document. Get it signed and give me a 
copy. That’s exactly what we need. This 
will satisfy the Holland-America Line that 
we have taken all precautions to preventa 


similar accident from 
happening.” 
His own docu- 


ments and the injured 
sailors were never 
mentioned again. 


Peter Dyck has spent a rich life shuttling 
refugees to new homelands, overseeing relief 
programs, and telling wise and witty stories. At 
home in Akron, Pennsylvania, he works in 
Constituency Relations for Mennonite Central 
Committee. 


@ What Would You 
Do? 
John Howard Yoder helps 


answer the age-old question, 
“What would you do if someone 
was attacking your mother, sister, 
aunt, grandmother, girl 
friend?...” The author provides a 
variety of responses to this classic 
question: through ethical analysis, 
other people’s answers, anda 
variety of real-life stories of people 
who have discovered alternative 


responses to violence. 
Paper $6.95, in Canada $8.35 


M@ Experiencing More 
with Less 
Meredith Sommers Dregni 
wrote this guide for families and 
groups of all ages interested in 
exploring the “life standards” of 
the book, Living More with Less, 
using simulations, music, art, 
games, discussion, practice, 
worship, and celebration. 
Excellent for camp and retreat 
settings, this book makes the 
subject of responsible living 
inviting and fun. 
Paper $4.95, in Canada $5.95 


Gift-Giving | & 


When Caring Is Not 
Enough 
David Augsburger’s fourth 
book in his “Caring Enough .. .” 
series. Provides clearly defined 
skills for fair fighting. Through the 
book readers will grow in their 
understandings of a just, fair, and 
trustworthy relationship. 
Paper $5.95, in Canada $7.15 


For Conscience’ 

Sake 
Sol Stucky’s novel “recounts 
the conscientious objection of 
three generations of a Mennonite 
family in Kansas. The sights and 
textures of Kansas farmland are 
interwoven with the struggles of 
conscience faced by young men in 
time of war. From a plow in the 
sun-warmed soil of Kansas to the 
jungles of the Pacific to the 60s 
peace rally in Washington, D.C., 
you walk with father, son, and 
grandson in the search for the way 
of peace.” —John Stoner, MCC 
Peace Section. 
Paper $9.95, in Canada $11.95 


J Believers Baptism 
for Children of the 
Church 


Marlin Jeschke takes a new 
look at the role of children ina 
believers’ church and works at a 
theology for baptism of children in 
that church. “Let no one assert 
that the writer does not believe in 
conversion. He does. But he urges 
the church to give more attention 
to happy Christian homes, to 
being more creative in the nurture 
of youth, and to making baptism 
services occasions for joyful 
celebration. The whole process is 
the more excellent way! This book 
deserves wide reading and 
earnest acceptance.’—J. C. 
Wenger 

Paper $7.95, in Canada $9.55 


Pilgrimage in 

Mission 
Donald R. Jacobs updates 
Anabaptist/Mennonite missiology 
in light of a half century of 
involvement in cross-cultural 
missions. It recognizes the 
importance of preserving deeply 
held beliefs while proposing new, 
more realistic, and positive 
advances in mission. “This book 
exudes a biblically based optimism 
and enthusiasm about the future 
of mission.” —Wilbert R. Shenk. 
Paper $6.50, in Canada $7.80 


(@ Pilgrimage in 
Mission Leader’s 
Guide 

by Richard A. Kauffman 

Paper $4.95, in Canada $5.95 


Slavery, Sabbath, 
War, and Women: 
Case Issues in 
Biblical 
Interpretation 
Willard Swartley effectively 
demonstrates how the Bible can 
be used for authoritative guidance 
on social issues today. “One of the 
most crucial areas of thought 
today for those who are 
committed to biblical authority is 
the field of biblical interpretation 
or hermeneutics. Willard 
Swartley’s fine book promises to 
make an important and useful 
contribution to responsible 
thinking and discussion of these 
issues.” —David M. Scholer, dean, 
Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 
Paper $15.95, in Canada $19.15 


Norma Jost Voth’s newest 
treasury of old traditions, recipes, 
and lore of the Christmas season. 
Here are recipes for Moravian 
Lovefeast Buns, Alsatian Zopf, 
Hungarian Walnut Roll, Ukrainian 
Kolach, and much more. 

Paper $3.25, in Canada $3.90 


J In Search of Liberty 
Ruth Nulton Moore’s new 
epic novel begins a new series for 
junior high readers. In it we follow 
the travels of a 1794 liberty head 
penny through two centuries in 
time and across a continent as it 
brings hope and a message of 
freedom to the many young 
people that own it. From a poor 
chimney sweep in Philadelphia to 


_aslave boy whose parents have 


been sold down river to a fugitive 
on the underground railroad to a 
traveler on the Oregon Trail to an 
Indian escaping to Canada and 
freedom to a Vietnamese refugee. 
Paper $6.50, in Canada $7.80 


Celebrate the 
Seasons 


Linda Hunt, Marianne 
Frase, and Doris Liebert’s 
charming gardening book for 
children that invites them to 
participate in God’s bountiful 
wonders. The book abounds with 
clear, practical, step-by-step 
information illustrated with 
colorful children’s art. Creative 
“gifts from the garden” and 
delicious recipes provide children 
a chance to share the rewards of 
their work with family, friends, or 
their neighborhood food bank. 
Paper $6.95, in Canada $8.35 


The Shiny Dragon 
Esther Vogt, award winning 
author of Turkey Red and Harvest 
Gold (David C. Cook), has a new 
mystery/adventure book for 8-to- 
12-year-olds. Through the 
mystery of the shrouded mansion 
and the shiny dragon that guards 
the tower, children will learn 
something about God’s love and 


care for little things as well as big. 
Paper $3.50, in Canada $4.20 


i Acclaimed Story 
Bible Series Now 
with Workbooks 

“Eve MacMaster’s series of 
story books projected to be ‘the 
complete story of God and his 
people as recorded in the Bible 
...’ tells the stories with few 
additions except historical and 
geographical explanations, using 
conversation when it is indicated 
in the Scripture. She has 
succeeded admirably, retelling 
each story faithfully and 
understandably. Action and 
dialogue maintain interest 
throughout.” —Library Journal 

Do you have a small 

congregation looking for 
nondated Sunday school 
material? A house church or 
fellowship seeking flexible Bible 
studies for 7-to-12-year-olds? 
How about families wanting 
worship aids that everyone can 
enjoy, young and old? Ora 
Christian school seeking a faithful 
retelling of the Bible story without 
additions or subtractions? 

The Herald Story Bible 
Series with the accompanying 
Activity Books meet all these 
needs and more! 


Story Books: 


God’s Family 

Paper $5.95, in Canada $7.15 
God Rescues His People 
Paper $5.95, in Canada $7.15 
New! 

God Gives the Land 

Paper $5.95, in Canada $7.15 
God’s Chosen King 

Paper $5.95, in Canada $7.15 


Activity Books: 


God’s Family Activity Book 
Paper $3.00, in Canada $3.60 


God Rescues His People 


Activity Book 
Paper $3.00, in Canada $3.60 


Herald Press 

Dept. FQ 

Scottdale, PA 15683 
Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 


KING GENEALOGY 


16,000 families, descendants 
of Samuel King (Koenig), immi- 
grant of 1744. To be published in 
1984 in two volumes. Price before 


publication $25, after publication 
$35. Order now. Postage prepaid. 
Discount 10% for two - four, 20% for 
five or more. H. Harold Hartzler, 
1311 Warren Street, Mankato, MN 
56001. 


| want to subscribe to 

Festival Quarterly for: | 
| O 1 yr. $7.75 in the U.S. 
| (all other countries—$8.95 U.S. Funds) | 

O 2 yrs. $14.80 in the U.S. 

(all other countries—$15.80 U.S. Funds) 
O 3 yrs. $20.90 in the U.S. 

(all other countries—$21.90 U.S. Funds) 
Name 
Address 


Mail this coupon with your check to: 
Festival Quarterly 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 

L Lancaster, PA 17602 
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The Suburban Lawn 


Habit 


by Kenton K. Brubaker 


On weekends all across the North 
American continent some 30 million lawn 
mowers assault little patches of blue grass 
as the weekly suburban lawn-mowing 
ritual gets underway. Over six million new 
mowers are sold annually in the United 
States to support the habit. The cost of 
feeding, weeding and then beheading 
SN AL a 


The great American 
lawn does serve some 
useful functions. . . | 
wonder if there is a 
city ordinance against 
a return to a rational 
use of grass. 


RA 
Poa pratensis is a billion dollar industry. 


The quantity of precious petroleum 
consumed in dominating this verdant 
growth boggles the mind. 

How did it all get started? Who 


hooked us on this fetish of manicuring 


two million acres of lawn? Edward Hyams 
(The English Garden, Abrams, New York) 


believes it began with the emergence of 
the lower middle class during the 
industrial revolution. This new suburban 
class admired the lords of the manors with 
their vistas of “garden” and clipped 
topiary shrubs and began to slavishly 
imitate their affluent neighbors. In those 
days it was possible to hire an aging 
“gardener,” at least part time, to clip the 
hedges and grass. It gave one a feeling of 
nobility and gracious country living, even 
if it was only a half-acre lot on the outskirts 
of town. This illusion of grandeur was 
preserved with the timely advent of the 
cheap power mower when the cost of 
hired labor became prohibitive. And with 
the help of cheap fuel, the little “lords of 
the manor” continued as “‘do it yourself” 
nobles. The pleasure and pride of that 
miniature spread of green somehow 
offset the drudgery of the chore. 

You may suspect at this point that | 
don’t enjoy the ritual, that | don’t 
appreciate the all-American tradition. 
Actually, | find it mildly humorous. The 
great American lawn does serve some 
useful functions: erosion control, water 
infiltration and recreational uses. The two 
and one-half mile walk back and forth 
across our 20,000 square feet lawn is 
certainly good exercise, but golf could be 
more exciting. The riding mower fad 
neatly eliminates the exercise by 
suggesting that roaring around the house 
on a 12-horsepower monster is also a 
sport. Now that is really funny! The 
television commercial for this farce shows 
the woman of the household 
acknowledging the ridiculous activity as 
the male rider shows a sheepish grin. 

Which brings me to the subject of 
sheep. Weren’t they the original mowers 
of the English manor which we are trying 
so hard to emulate? Our suburban home 
sits in a former sheep pasture. | wonder if 
wonder if there is a city 
ordinance against a 
return to a rational use 
of grass. 


Kenton K. Brubaker is Professor of Biology at 
Eastern Mennonite College in Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


Finding Our Own 


Folklore 
by Katie Funk Wiebe 


“Folklore is the best detergent for a dirty history,” | heard 
someone say at a recent Great Plains Literature and Folklore 
seminar. Folklore cleanses, softens, and reworks the past so that 
the second look no longer offends but often interests and 
amuses. 

The account of Menno Simons’ escape from his pursuers 
falls into the folklore tradition. The carriage in which he was 
riding was stopped by soldiers, who asked, “Is Menno Simons 
inside?”’ Menno, who was riding beside the driver, turned 
around and called into the carriage, “Is Menno Simons inside?” 
When the answer came back, “No!” the soldiers left. 

| see the material | gather for this column as belonging to the 
folk tradition more than to the “joke” category. Folklore is the 
folk response to the life of a people, which reveals their attitudes 
and values and usually exists in many unrecorded versions. In 
this story, Menno is sometimes inside the carriage and he relays 
the question to the others. Other times he is riding beside the 
driver, and the driver asks the question. 

Folklore often begins with a true event, but it need not. 
However, it originates with the people and is dependent on 
them for distribution. If the grapevine won’t accept it, it withers 
immediately. 

When Mennonites were a small homogeneous group, their 
folklore reflected their honesty, frugality, closeknit 
communities, traditional occupations, foods, languages and 
lifestyle customs as well as religious beliefs. Today, are 
Mennonites any more honest, frugal, and peace-loving than any 
other group? Do we have a right to think we still have a 
Mennonite folklore when Mennonites sometimes cannot be 
distinguished from other religious groups either by appearance 
or behavior? | think so. And some of our folklore will overlap 
with the American culture. 

New folklore is emerging in our midst in relation to any 
group events sponsored by Mennonites, such as assemblies, 
conferences, institutions, relief sales, and disaster assistance. 
Mennonite college students soon develop their own lore. 
Folklore always springs up at the edge of change, when values 
we cherish are being challenged. “Walking on water”’ stories 
abound in times of change with the punchline usually having the 
traditionalist unwilling to admit the younger, less experienced 
minority person, can walk on water. 

Folklore is important for it helps us to see ourselves as others 
see us. If you want to become part of the process, ask someone 
for the Mennonite cure for a wart. Stuck? Think Mennonite and 
create an answer. Then offer the warted 
person the new Mennonite publication for 
the African safari hunter, ‘How to Turn the 
Cheek when an Elephant Charges.” 


& 


Katie Funk Wiebe is a writer of many books and columns, and an 
English teacher at Tabor College. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous stories and anecdotes 
that you’ve experienced or heard. Weare not interested in stock jokes — 
we want human interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep 
your submission to no more than 100 words and send them to Katie Funk 
Wiebe, Tabor College, Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give credit to 
anecdotes she selects. 


ua BOOK: . 


to toeducate/tochallenge/toliveby / to challenge / to live by 


The Sun and the Wind 
by Cornelia Lehn 

The Sun and the Wind is a peace 
book! This retelling of an Aesop 
fable presents the concept that 
love and nonviolence are 
stronger than force and violence 
to preschool and elementary 
schoolchildren. Mennonite artist 
Robert W. Regier has created 
colorful, appealing illustrations, 


Biarated by Scart B. Magis 


making this book a delight for 
both children and parents. 
$10.95 (US) 


$13.95 (Canada) 


NONRESISTANCE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY and Other 
Mennonite Essays 

by Gordon D. Kaufman 

A collection of essays and theological reflec- 
tions addressed to Mennonites over the 
years by Mennonite theologian Gordon D. 
Kaufman. Presented is a challenge to the 
notion of quiet nonresistance and a rationale 


for active involvement in peacemaking. 
$7.95 (US) $9.95 (Canada) 


The House at the 

Back of the Lot 

a novel by Helen C. Coon 

Being part of a pacifist family isn’t easy, 
especially for a teenage girl living in Chi- 
cago during World War Il. War, politics, 
death, joy, family and love all touch Ellen's 
life. Your life will be touched too. 

$6.95 (US) $8.95 (Canada) 


The House 
at the Back of 
the Lot 


Redes €. Coon 


Box 347 
Newton, KS 67114 
316/283-5100 


Faith and 
Life Press 
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Sinking Fast 


by William E. Geist 


For a subur- 
ban Chicago couple, a 
peaceful evening at home 
was shattered some time ago 
when an avalanche of National 
Geographics crashed through an 
attic floor into their upstairs bedroom. An 
hour later, and the couple would have 
been buried alive in bed in mounds of 
glossy photographs of weird fish and 
scantily clad natives with salad plates 
under their lips. 

While National Geographic-related 
casualties are occurring every day, there is 
a far greater threat posed by the magazine 
which has not gone unnoticed by such 
disparate publications as the Journal of 
Irreproducible Results and The Los 
Angeles Times. 

More than 2,635,000,000 copies have 
been published, and casual empiricism 
suggests that few have been thrown away. 
Hoarded for nearly a century, the 
National Geographic has become an 
instrument of cosmic doom: Its 
accumulated aggregate weight has 
reached the disaster point. 

If we assume that a copy of the 
magazine weights 448 grams (the weight 
of this month’s issue), the upper mantle of 
the earth’s crust—with a density of 3.3 g- 
cm3—can be expected to give way 
soon under the terrible mounting 
pressure of monthly deliveries. 

Thus will begin the 
most dynamic geologic 
process of the Ceno- 
zoic Era, although 
the precise chain 
of cataclysmic 
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Reprinted from the New York Times 
Magazine by permission of The New York 


events 
is unclear, 
because—curi- 
ously— the Gover- 
nment does not monitor 
dangerous accumulations of the 
National Geographic. If this is more 
misguided cost cutting by the Reagan 


Administration, it will be rewarded soon 


enough by fish swimming through the 
submerged White House like some 99- 
cent aquarium novelty. 

Studies show the contiguous 48 states 
will subside between Canada and Mexico 
(two countries where a_ sensible 
circulation of the National Geographic is 
maintained), thrusting the Catastrophism 
Doctrine to the forefront of geologic 
thought and rendering the Panama Canal 
strategically unimportant. 

A few scientists argue that none of 
this will occur within the next century or 
two—a patently preposterous scenario 
that presupposes an even distribution of 
the National Geographic (circulation: 
10.2 million) over the 7,954 x 103 km? 
surface of the continential United States. 

Distribution is anything but even. The 
danger seems greatest in upscale 
neighborhoods, where substantial market 
penetration has been achieved. One 
needn’t be religious to realize that the 
downscale may inherit the earth. 

The West Coast will be the first to go. 
Each month, 1.1 million copies are 
dropped off in California, already a most 
precarious state. This is twice the number 
of copies delivered to New York —a 
result of California’s expansive 
“open” living couches and an 
estimated 10,471,336 areas 
that result in inordinately 
long meters of coffee 
tables for display 
of the magazine- 
the reason, 
of course, 
for 


Fach quarter Festival Quarterly 


‘features speeches or essays from the 
larger world which because of their 
subject, unusual sensitivity, or wisdom are 
of interest to our readers. 


which it 
is purchased: 

What to do 
about this cataclysmic 
problem? 

First of all, we need to 
know more about Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard, who began 
publishing. the magazine in 1888, 
and about his followers, members of the 
enigmatic National Geographic Society, 
now more than 10 million strong. 

We must also begin to combat the 
notion inculcated over generations that 
all we have to fear from periodicals is 
ideology, pornography and the 
occasional paper cut. 

Stopping publication of the 
magazine is currently out of the question 
because of strong lobbying efforts by 
patients rights groups, which complain 
bitterly that they would be forced to read 
about CAT scans and gum diseases in 
trade publictions if the National 
Geographic were not published. 

Circulation of the magazine can 
probably be reduced, however, simply by 
changing its name to something that will 
make it less suitable for coffee-table 
display — suchas “The National Wrestling 
Geographic.” 

Or the National Guard could 
immediately be deployed to cut two legs 
off all coffee tables in the contiguous 48 
states, thereby interdicting the display of 
slick publications. 

Clearly, as a measure of first resort, 
we should send in the crack team from 
Reader’s Digest that recently dealt so 
effectively with the weighty Bible 
buildup. 


quarterly film ratings 


Class — Unclassy yarn about an overheated 
woman (Jacqueline Bisset), slightly unhinged, 
who engages a college boy in sex. College boy 
discovers the woman is his roomate’s mother. 
Lost cause. (2) 

The Draughtsman’s Contract — An unusually 
opulent and engaging Restoration drama 
about some mean-spirited denizens of that 
period, including the artist whose contract 
includes free access to the lady of the estate. 
Pacing lumbers. (5) 

Fanny and Alexander — If we didn’t know that 
this is Ingmar Bergman’s supposed swansong, 
we'd be put off. Given the benefit of the doubt, 
the first hour unfolds delightfully, but the rest is 
a melodramatic waste. Complex tale of a 
Swedish clan of failed men and sad women. 
(5) 

I Married a Shadow — Entertaining but rather 
shallow French film about a mother who has an 
Opportunity to take on another woman’s 
identity. Nathalie Baye is superb. (6) 

Krull — Two warring clans unite against the 
invading monster by wedding prince and 
princess. Really?You bet. Do they get the 
unpleasant fellow on the faraway planet? Are 
you kidding! (2) 

Vetoile du Nord — Simone Signoret and 
Phillipe Norret star in this French tale about a 
murder on a train. Pace drags but the masterful 
acting helps. (6) 

La Passante — A troubling French film about 
another victim of World War Il. Astory withina 
story unveils the cruel world of a young Jewish 
boy who lost two sets of parents in the brutality 
fostered by the war. (6) 

National Lampoon’s Vacation — A sometimes 
funny, often sick yarn about the trip to 
California by a not-too-bright daddy (Chevy 
Chase), his wife, and their two kids. Veers right 
off the road. (3) 

Pauline at the Beach — Six characters in search 
of a beach talk their heads off and then do 
exactly opposite of what they espoused. Funny, 
French, beautiful, and tiresome. And, oh yes, 
sorta thoughtful ala Rohmer. (6) 

The Return of Martin Guerre — A fascinating 
prodigal-son story set in sixteenth-century 
France in which a husband returns to his wife, 
only to be suspected of being an imposter. 
Strong acting, clever directing. Superb. (8) 
Risky Business — Viewed as a teenage fantasy, 
this offbeat film is rather clever. It gets a bit 
trashy, though. A teenager and his friends fall 
into a novel business venture not unlike a 
brothel while his parents are away. (5) 
Valentina — A lyrical slow-paced Spanish film 
about the exploits of 12-year-old Pepe, his 
devotion to Valentina, and his friendship with 
the village priest (Anthony Quinn). 
Bittersweet. (5) 

Ways in the Night — A thoughtful, powerful 
German film about a young German soldier 
who loves culture and the arts. During the Nazi 
occupation of Poland he falls in love with a 
woman in the resistance movement who also is 
devoted to the arts. Can the finest in our past 
overcome the hostilities of the present? You 
won't forget it. (8) 

Zelig — Woody Allen presents the most 
unlikely film — a documentary, primarily in 
black and white, about a nobody who becomes 
somebody by being nothing. Hilarious, 
poignant, crisp, very worthwhile. Allen stars 
with Mia Farrow. (8) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on 
a scale from 1 through 9, based on their 
sensitivity, integrity, and technique. 


Monn Routes 


invites you 
to an unforgettable learning experience 
with C. J. Dyck 
tour host and interpreter 
Anabaptist-Mennonite beginnings in Europe, 
11th Mennonite World Conference, July 24-29, 1984 
350 Anniversary of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
AND a third week option to Jordan, Masada and Israel. 


(Cai wrote 


INTRO TO MENNONITE HISTORY and TWELVE BECOMING. 


lived and worked in Europe 6 years after World War II 
was Executive Secretary of Mennonite World Conference 12 years. 
Teaches 16th Century Anabaptist Studies at AMBS, Elkhart. 
Other Menno Routes tour leaders: 
John L. Ruth, Gerald C. Studer and Denny Weaver 


For more information contact: 


Mem@ Routes 


201 Maple Avenue 
Harleysville, PA 19438 
(215) 256-9495 


Box 118 
Pettisville, Ohio 43553 
(419) 445-5796 or 8456 


Way Directory IV 


Please send me application forms so | can register and be : 
listed in the new Mennonite Your Way Directory IV. 


Name 
Address 


Complete coupon and return immediately to: 
Mennonite Your Way Directory IV, 
Box 1525, Salunga, PA 17538 


November 30. 1983 


Registration deadline 
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Epilogue 
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When our present is past 300 
years, will future believers 
gather in the heat to smile, 

“God, their problems were easy!” 


Photos by FQ/Kenneth Pellman and Craig Heisey 
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The Second Coming 
'W.B. Yeats 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 
Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 
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UARTE 


The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 


culture of Mennonite peoples 


The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 


and : 


Surely some revelation is at hand; 

Surely the Second Coming is at hand. 

The Second Coming! Hardly are those words out 
When a vast image out of Spiritus Mundi 

Troubles my sight: somewhere in sands of the deser 
A shape with lion body and the head of a man, 


the art, faith, 


“A gaze blank and pitiless as the sun, 

Is moving its slow thighs, while all about it 
Reel shadows of the indignant desert birds. 
The darkness drops again; but now I know 


e 


ing 


That twenty centuries of stony sleep 


explor 


Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking cradle, 


estival 


_And what rough beast, its hour come round at last, 
Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born? 


} 
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THE 


FESTIVAL 


COOKBOOK 


The rhythms of the Seasons 
eso much about our lives 

1e first tulip to the first 
ike. “While the earth re- 
seedtime and harvest, cold 
3 t, Summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease.” 
The rich variety of the Seasons shaped 
this FESTIVAL COOKBOOK. How about 
Peppermint Peppernuts, Pumpkin Shell 
Fruit Salad and Asparagus Ham Bake? Or 
_ Strawberry Rhubarb Compote, Maryland Crab- 
cakes, and Chicken and Noodle Green Salad. 
There are Apple Fritter Rings and African Beef 
Curry! And that’s only the beginning... 
_ THE FESTIVAL COOKBOOK contains several 
hundred tasty recipes submitted by the readers of 

Festival Quarterly magazine to celebrate the maga- 

zine s 1Oth anniversary. This cookbook runs over with 

_ delicious recipes, easy to understand and follow, and as 
_ varied as FQ readers. Many include stories and sugges- 

tions about the recipes. 

Phyllis Pellman Good, a writer and cookbook specialist, is 
editor of Festival Quarterly magazine. 


“What a wonderful surprise! To celebrate the 10th an- 
niversary of our magazine Festival Quarterly, we invited 
readers to submit their favorite recipes for a four-seasons 
cookbook. 

“We were flooded! To my own personal delight, there 
were many, many more recipes than we could use. So I 
selected from these many hundreds of recipes and 
shaped a four-seasons cookbook entitled THE FESTIVAL 
COOKBOOK. 

“I hope you enjoy it as much as I already have!” 


— Phyllis Pellman Good 


(Order on page 25.) 


editorials 


Welcome to the Picnic! 


We were in a mood of celebration. 
We had, after all, come this far. Festival 
Quarterly’s tenth anniversary called for 
some kind of picnic with our readers. 

We’ve had to settle for a scattered 
feast, but we are gathering the makings 
for many good meals into the Festival 
Cookbook. Both the recipes and their 
stories are from Festival Quarterly’s 
readers and columnists. And the food 
they promise is as richly varied as we all 
are. 

That, in fact, was our intent — to, at 
this moment, in our admittedly knotty life 
as a magazine, discover something more 
about the neople who are part of Festival 
Quarterly’s conversation and to take 


More 


some time in happy fellowship. 

You can order your copy in time to try 
Roast Wild Goose (thanks, Cathy 
Middleton!) and Oliebollen (an old 
Dutch treat from Jan Gleysteen) for the 
holidays. 

Or Potato-Cheese Soup (Naomi and 
John Lederach’s specialty) and Lemon 
Cookies (made with baking ammonia and 
brought from Russia by Katie Funk 
Wiebe’s ancestors). 

Of course, there’d be nothing wrong 
with mixing up Bavarian Meatballs, 
Festival Prune Bread, Pastitsio, Spinach 
Pie, Raisin Crisp... 

Thanks for celebrating with us! 

. —PPG 


Second Thoughts . . . 


No, we are not out to demolish 
church institutions. Yes, we have 
supported our church programs with our 
offerings and our giving of time on church 
boards and committees. 

Yes, we do believe that many tasks are 
too large for a single congregation. It 
makes good sense and good church for 
several congregations (even hundreds) to 
join together in common tasks (mutual 
aid, schools, mental health care, missions, 
publishing, and nurture). 

But let’s be honest, as we turn the 
third-century leaf. 

Is it not fair to at least look at the 
question of whether the institutions we 
created now set the agenda for the 
congregations? Asking this question does 
not need to malign the integrity of staff 
members at any of these institutions. But it 
is a fair question, isn’t it? 

We belong to a church where it 
seems that even this question cannot be 
discussed without domination by our 
institutions and the full-time “experts” 
these institutions have generated. 

That was the sadness we felt at 
Bethlehem. Do we have to depend on the 
experts of our institutions to know who 
we are? And if those institutions have 
financial or image problems, who is 
qualified among us to raise the questions? 
Most of the experts are tied to the 


institutions. 

If we could start all over, would we 
choose to end up as we are? Are we so 
caught in the web of this approach to 
church life that we have no choice? 

Unity seeks a common denominator. 
What some held as precious convictions 
are now called 
“fringe concerns” or more often “‘hang- 
ups.” Institutions define this new unity, 
excluding those with ‘peripheral 
concerns.” Is this the kind of church we 
want to be? 

Has organization become our idol? 
Many among our peoplehood in North 
America find vitality in less structured 
settings. Many join charismatic 
movements; many withdraw or form their 
own groups to “conserve” convictions; 
many simply leave the church forever. 

Is the 300th anniversary of 
Mennonites in these parts perhaps a time 
to ask if we’ve become the style of church 
we really want to be? Is the next natural 
step that Mennonite World Conference 
will move from a fellowship of diverse 
Mennonite groups to an institution with 
worldwide boards, international staff and 
experts, and mountains of memos and 
position papers? 

What does it mean to mature as the 
body of Christ? 

—MG and PPG 
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American Abroad 
Bubba and Grossmummy: Growing Old 
While Most Everything Changes 

Mennonite peoples may have 
something to learn from the Jewish 
community and how they relate to their 
elderly. Many first-generation 
professionals are caught between loyalty 
to their career and loyalty to their aging 
parents, who put them on the professional 
track in the first place. 

Finding Theater a Partner in the Faith 

Barbra Graber discovers com- 
munity, humility, mission, and 
servanthood in doing theater. It’s an apt 
medium for us as a people, she proposes. 
“The Second Coming”: What Does It 
Mean? 

Three readers take a crack at a W.B. 
Yeats’ poem and tell what they see in his 
vision of the future. 

Dis-Quest: How Has Renewal Come to 
Your Church Fellowship? 

We hear from four leaders — one 
from Ethiopia, another from Indonesia, an 
Asian working in Saskatchewan with Asian 
students, and an Amish pastor. 

If Germantown Could Speak to Los 
Angeles. . . 

Can the modern world find anything 
worthy in the radical little community 
“Germantown” has come to signify in this 
anniversary year? 

Who’s Celebrating What? 

Imagine how it is to be a descendent 
of the Mennonites who stayed in Krefeld, 
Germany. The celebrations brought big 
questions to the fore for a pastor of the 
Krefeld Mennonite Church. 

Publishing Notes 
Mennonite Books: In Review 

A rich assortment. 
Trends in Music 

A reprint of amartyr’s song, andsome 
good questions from Mary Oyer about the 
lyrics we sing. 

Second Sight 

Farmer’s Thoughts 
Best-Selling Books: In Review 
Quarterly Film Ratings 
What’s Cooking? 
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Re. “... and Second Thoughts”’: Employed 
as | am in a Mennonite institution, you might 
expect that | would come to the defense of 
Mennonite institutions. Yet sometimes | think 
that those of us who work in them are the most 
critical. Who except us knows as much about 
them? Which, | guess, proves your point — the 
church doesn’t even know enough about their 
institutions to be critical of them. Sometimes | 
think institutions at General Assembly 
shouldn’t say anything, they should simply 
have a time for listening to questions of 
delegates and others and then responding. 

How about another idea? Suppose all the 
delegates and other interested persons would 
be divided up into small groups for the entire 
week. Each agency could have an allotted time 
in which a decision maker would meet with 
each group. The time could be spent in having 
the agency decision makers share some of the 
problems and frustrations they face, consulting 
with the members of the small groups to which 
they were assigned, and allowing time for 
counsel from the small groups themselves. 
Prayer for the decision makers would be an 
appropriate wrap-up to such sessions. 

Might | take issue with several points 
you’ve raised? First, from where | sit | think it 
will be the bureaucrats who will resist merger 
the most. After all, some of them at least have 
the most to lose — including their positions — 
since a merger would undoubtedly eliminate 
some duplication in the two structures. The 
pressure to merge, as | see it, is mainly coming 
from dually-aligned congregations and from 
areas where Mennonites of both stripes live 
close to each other and have learned to work 
together. 

As for the use of the term “conference” in 
referring to our two denominations, you must 
understand that there is history for that within 
the General Conference — they perceive of 
themselves as a conference of churches. 

Though I’m critical of institutions, we can’t 
live without them. We even need “unofficial” 
institutions like FQ to keep us honest, to jog 
our minds, and to drive us to the typewriter to 
write letters like this one. 

Richard Kauffman 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 


| generally support the type of reporting 
and range of articles | find in your magazine. 
However, | feel compelled to respond to your 
editorial criticizing agency reporting at 
Bethlehem ’83. To as great an extent as 
possible, | am responding personally and not in 
the name of the agency | work for. But 
inasmuch as my work involves my agency, | 
cannot separate myself totally from it. 

Although the final impression one often 
gets from an agency might be impersonal and 
full of “hype,” each agency is made up of 
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people. In my department, the people 
constantly look for ways to be faithful to each 
other as Christians, to our constituency as the 
Church, and to God. This often becomes an 
agonizing thing, because marketing goals and 
people-goals clash. It’s unfortuante that they 
have to clash. Yet, looking at things realistically, 
secular marketing strategy is not people- 
oriented. If it claims to be, it is people-oriented 
until the sale is made. Our challenge is to adapt 
secular marketing strategy to include and 
respect people. We as Mennonites in public 
relations are in the process of finding that point 
of adaptation, if such a point exists. We try to 
improve. We experiment. Sometimes we fall 
flat on our faces with either our people-goals 
or our marketing goals. 

In light of that background of struggle, 
words like “pungent with the promotional 
perfume of institutions” (lovely alliterative 
metaphor — congratulations) hurt, more than 
a little. A recent college graduate, one who 
focused on the humanities and not on 
promotional techniques, | am still idealistic. | 
try to retain a critical viewpoint, and try to stay 
away from institutionalizing my own work. Yet 
when faced with projects involving an 
audience of 40,000 or more, my idealism flags. | 
can’t write a message that will be warm and 
personal to everyone who reads it. 

| acknowledge truth in what you say. 
Because | do try to remain objective and 
critical, sometimes | have raised some of the 
same questions. But, as is often the case, the 
view from inside is a bit different. 

Yes, we do need to remain vulnerable to 
criticism and accountable to the people we try 
to serve. And we constantly respond to 
inquiries about how faithfully we are sticking to 
our mission to serve the church — the entire 
church. Again, | speak for myself, feeling 
unqualified to speak for the organization in a 
qualified way. 

In our Bethlehem reporting, we hashed 
and rehashed ways to make our reports 
interesting to those who saw and heard them. If 
in our reporting the people, instead of the 
numbers, in our message and ministry we over- 
stepped into “predictable hype,” then perhaps 
next time we should try to make the wave 
recede to find the middle ground between 
high and low tide. 

Thanks for the opportunity to respond. 

Andrea Zuercher 
Goshen, Indiana 


Some of your “Second Thoughts” 
intrigued me. | thought | heard an underlying 
anti-organization, anti-institutional theme 
coming through. Perhaps by now you have had 
second thoughts about your “Second 
Thoughts.” 

Surely the Festival Quarterly, which | read 
from cover to cover with enjoyment and 
benefit, is an institution. And | would imagine 
that both of you would freely acknowledge the 
debt of gratitude you owe to a great variety of 
church institutions such as your local congre- 
gation, church high scnools and colleges, 
church publishing, etc. One might even 
oversimplify and call you a “project” of church 
institutions! 

So clarify your “second thoughts” and | 
will try to clarify mine. You are not really anti- 
institutional? You are against sterile monolithic 
institutions along with 112, 124 members of the 
Mennonite Church in the U.S. and Canada. 
‘Should | include the larger Mennonite family 
here?) You yearn for simpler times and a less 


a 


complicated lifestyle? Don’t we all?! 

If I’m not mistaken, both of you are 
currently serving on church boards, and no 
doubt, serving ably and creatively. And | 
suppose after 12% years at Goshen Biblical 
Seminary, | also qualify as a church bureaucrat. 
| will wear the label humbly yet proudly. | love 
my work and have grown to appreciate and 
respect a host of persons, including you folks, 
who serve the broader church. 

| agree that church bureaucrats, 
organizations, and_ institutions must be 
accountable and vulnerable and must go the 
second mile in hearing voices, even “‘strident 
and clumsy” ones like mine. That is one reason 
| have boldly taken penin hand to comment on 
your Second Thoughts and find | have 
“witnessed a half-truth.” No, | take that back; 
your thoughts are at least three-fourths true. 

If you are still reading, permit me one 
additional comment. | suggest that in your 
“third thoughts” in the next issue of the Festival 
you demonstrate “‘risk, vulnerability and self- 
examination” by “confessing” that you shared 
more negative innuendos than helpful in 
building up the church. 

The Festival Quarterly is indeed a blessing 
to the church and her institutions. Enclosed 
find my renewal subscription. 

Joseph Hertzler 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Please find enclosed my renewal — both to 
beat the increased rates and be sure your good 
magazine keeps coming. Appreciate the 
international flavor in each issue — also helps 
keep me in touch with home bases. 

The May/June 1983 issue of “The New 
Farm” (Rodale Press Magazine) reviewed the 
film “Lord and Father’’. This film may be of 
interest of Mennonite audiences since it is the 
story of a Christian farm family that faces the 
“conscientious contradictions’ of tobacco 
growing in this new film. Thought you may 
want to check it out. A documentary by Joe 
Gray, Jr. 

Keep up the good work! 

Wilmer Dagen 
San Esteban, Olancho, Honduras 


While vacationing at the seashore we read 
your movie review section and based on your 
evaluation we had a very enjoyable evening 
(Trading Places). 

Thank you. 

A Reader 
(Who sent a postcard and forgot to 
sign his/her name.) 


| have been enjoying your magazine over 

the past year. There is always something in each 
issue that inspires me, makes me chuckle, or 
challenges me! | especially enjoy “The First 
Lesson in Relief Work” by Peter J. Dyck. | am 
currently serving with MCC in Canada and 
have learned the same lesson Alvin Miller 
learned without getting my clothing stolen! 

Sonya Graber 

Labrador, Canada 


Although we are no longer members of 
the Mennonite church (we belong to the 
Presbyterian church now), we enjoy reading 
Mennonite publications, especially FQ... this 
starting as a gift subscription from my wife’s 
cousin. Your Festival Quarterly is a fine quality 
publication! I’m sure you do not enjoy a broad- 
based level of support, particularly financially. 
This seems to be the misfortune of most really 
worthwhile ventures (witness the problems of 
public radio). 


And we enjoy the humor you put forth, 
contrary to the views expressed by some of 
your readers. In fact, the letters-to-the-editor 
contribute as much amusement as your well- 
chosen cartoons. If only these good folk didn’t 
take themselves so seriously; but this seems to 
be a common trait among some of those who 
have become even more self-centered 
through the “born-again” experience . . 
“Look at me, Lord, | am saved! Pity the poor 
wretched souls who are not as Good as | am!”’| 
seriously doubt that this attitude is in accord 
with what Christ had in mind for His followers. 

To be objective about things that trouble 
us, to be tolerant while still maintaining 
principles, to ‘‘accentuate the positive and 
eliminate the negative” . . . these are some of 
the difficulties encountered by those who 
earnestly strive to tread the narrow path. 

Peace of mind is hard to come by; and 
those who have discovered avenues to 
tranquility in these troublesome times are 
fortunate indeed. As an artist, | have an avenue 
that sustains me. We who were given some 
measure of creative talent can count our 
blessings! It is our way of communicating... an 
artist can render with conviction only that 
which he (or she) believes in. Some of you who 
know me may find this hard to believe; but | 
have done some religiously-oriented 
paintings! 

Which leads me to share something which 
many of you will find most interesting. | 
recently attended an aviation art seminar (now 
there is a small fellowship of believers!) One of 
the principal speakers was Bob McCall (those 
of you who have visited the Air & Space 
Museum in Washington, D.C. will recall his 


moon mural) and he said something of 
significance in the course of the presentation. 
It seems that the cross form appears in much of 
his space art; and he is not aware of it 
happening. That is something to ponder. 
So... keep up the good work! We shall 

renew our subscription. 

Randy Penner 

Hudson, Wisconsin 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for 
publication must include the writer’s name and 
address and should be sent to Festival 
Quarterly, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, 
Lancaster, PA 17602. The editors regret that the 
present volume of mail necessitates publishing 
only a representative cross-section. Letters are 
subject to editing for reasons of space and 
clarity. 
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A Correction: 

Hardy and Eileen Epp did the art work, 
sayings, and stories that illustrated Katie Funk 
Wiebe’s article, ““Low German: The Language 
of the True Believer!” which appeared in the 
August, September, October, 1983 Festival 
Quarterly. Furthermore, Katie claims to be less 
than fluent in Low German, as her biographical 
line stated at the end of that article. The editors 
regret failing to give credit to the Epps and 
misrepresenting Katie’s Low German fluency. 


“T suppose it was inevitable.’ 
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Am | Right Or Am | Right? 


Religious people have a weakness for 
those who are “right.” 

It’s a strange fascination, an odd 
pairing of values, this obsession religious 
persons seem to have with the 
authoritarian personality. Somehow 
people of faith become such easy prey for 
those who see the world as one giant 
authority problem. 

Virtually every religious group has 
several resident authority lovers, and 
something about faith communities 
draws them to fear, to yield, to give away 
their power as persons to such power- 
conscious people. 

The authoritarian personality is 
marked by a cluster of traits that (1) prize 
power more than relationships, (2) use 
distance as threat, (3) value rules above 
persons, (4) convert hostility into rigid 
demands for obedience, (5) divide the 
world into ‘““we/they” groups, and (6) see 
“them” as enemies to either fight or flee. 
There are moments of all these in most 
persons, but for the authoritarian 
personality this cluster is the central 
shaping force for attitudes and actions. 

From a childhood in which rules, 
obligations, discipline and punishment 


were the strongest parental pressures, the 


borders 


The old patriarch, B.B. Janz, raised his 
prophetic index finger and said in slow 
and measured words: “And this is the 
Peter Dyck who organized the first 
Mennonite Brethren church in Uruguay.” 
The people gathered at the large MB 
conference in Coaldale, Alberta, smiled 
approvingly as they sat back to hear the 
report. 

Until that afternoon sometime in the 
summer of 1949, | had not known that | 
had organized the Mennonite Brethren 
church in Uruguay, South America. | was 
not even a member of the MB Church. 

During the last year ot the War, wnen 
General Eisenhower was advancing on 
the western front, the Russian army was 
pushing ruthlessly forward on the eastern 
front. Their tanks rolled into West Prussia 
and Poland. Fifteen hundred Mennonites 


managed to escape to Denmark safely,, 


where they were interned in eight 
different refugee camps. Some of these 
people later decided to emigrate to 
Uruguay. 

A handful of Mennonite Brethren 
refugees from Poland, scattered in West 
Germany, also decided to go to Uruguay. 
In Deutsch-Wymyschle, in the heart of 
Poland, not far from Warsaw, there had 
been a small Mennonite congregation 
ever since 1764 which in 1883 became MB. 


authoritarian personality extends these 
central concerns lifelong. 

Absolute obedience is expected, 
total demands for perfection are 
assumed, and daily practice of conformity 
is understood as the basis for possessing 
personal worth. Those who succeed in 
this are worth something. Those who do 
not, are not. 

“People can be divided into two 
classes,” they say, “the right and the 
wrong, or the weak and the strong.” So 
we who are “we” must beware of them 
who are “they.” 

This we-they thinking enables the 
authoritarian to see the enemy with great 


clarity. The more tyrannical the 
conscience internalized within the 
person, the greater is the need for 


external enemies. The more intense the 
civil war within, the more inevitable is the 
recognition of or the creation of enemies 
without. In any time of change, or 
situation of threat, it is the authoritarian 
personality which can quickly finger the 
foe and tell him or her where to go. 
What makes this personality so fatally 
fascinating to religious communities? 
One would hope that those who believe 
in level pe eda in the faith community 


The First MB Church in Uruguay 


In 1923 another MB congregation was 
organized at Deutsch-Kazun, about 50 
miles to the north. Both Wymyschle and 
Kazun were liquidated in 1945. Many of 
those members that had survived by 
fleeing to Germany ultimately found their 
way into MCC refugee camps. 

On our third MCC transport in 1948, 
we had 1,693 refugees on board, 751 of 
whom were to debark in Montevideo, 
Uruguay. One day Tobias Foth, one of the 
refugees from Poland, came to Elfrieda 
and me, the MCC escorts, with a question 
and a problem. Did we know, he asked, 
that there was asmall group of Polish MB’s 
on board going to Uruguay, and would 
they be obligated to give up their MB 
identity and join the Prussian Mennonite 
Church once they were established in the 
new country? 

Our answer was that in principle they 
would not need to do that. Brother Tobias 
was pleased. However, we pointed out 
that for practical reasons of survival as a 
Mennonite church, they might want to 
consider joining the larger body. But the 
decision would be theirs. Perhaps the first 
step in achieving clarity and moving 
toward the right decision would be to 
prepare a list of all the MB members 
involved. 

The next day Tobias Foth brought the 
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would be immediately cautious about 
those who insist on levels of authority. Or 
that those whose faith is built on loving 
power would immediately recognize the 
dangers of loveless power. Or that those 
who prize voluntary faith would resist 
pressures toward coercive demands for 
obedience. Or that people who prize 
others as equally loved of God would 
withdraw from the we/they definitions 
that bless those who are similar to us and 
curse those who differ. But these hopes 
prove wrong, on all four counts. 

Those who believe in absolutes can 
be seduced into believing that their 
leader and therefore they are absolutely 
right. (A good authoritarian can move 
smoothly from “God’s word is absolute,” 
to “my interpretation is absolute,” to ““my 
word is absolute.’’) 

Those who prize unity can fake amity 
when there is the threat of enmity. (A 
good authoritarian can move people 
easily to “‘we must stand together, and 
think like one another or we will be taken 
over by ‘them’.” 

Those who long for closeness can be 
intimidated by those who use distance to 
coerce conformity. (A good authoritarian 
can trigger Jel of being rejected, 


list. It contained only thirty-eight names, 
eleven of them baptized members, and all 
of them from the former Wymyschle MB 
congregation. Since the group of all 
Mennonites going to Uruguay was only 
751, and since there would be many 
cultural, economic and spiritual problems 
facing them in the new world, we talked at 
length about the value of staying together 
in one group. We also looked at basic 
Biblical and Anabaptist principles in being 
God’s people, especially the perplexing 
and seemingly paradoxical principles of 
freedom to make one’s own choice on the 
one hand, and submission to the brother 
and sisterhood on the other. What did it 
mean, we asked, to have that kind of unity 
described by Paul in | Corinthians 12, and 
at the same time heed his injunction: “To 
come out from them and be separate?” 

Elfrieda and | felt for the brethren. 
Their history and tradition had been quite 
different from that of the Prussian 
Mennonites. Their piety, nurtured in part 
by itinerant MB preachers from Russia, 
was different. In contrast to the more 
liberal Prussian Mennonites, they were 
conservative in theology as well as in 
practice. Clearly, they wanted to do that 
which would strengthen the church and 
honor God. 

Finally, we resolved the matter, at 
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judged, excluded, condemned.) 

Those who value integrity can be too 
easily seduced into believing that being 
right and being righteous are one and the 
same. (A good authoritarian can stress 
right reasons above right relationships.) 

Certainty, unity, intimacy and 
integrity are central concerns for all 
people of faith. Each of these can be 
achieved only when one puts equal value 
on both persons and principles, balances 
both relationships and rightness, 
integrates both concern for others’ needs 
and concern for one’s own goals. 

The authoritarian sacrifices one of 
these and worships the other. It is the task 
ot community to keep 
calling each person 
back into balance, even 
those who ask “am | 
right or am I right?” 


David Augsburger is a teacher-learner at 
the Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries 
at Elkhart, IN. He can be found in the courses 
on counseling, conflict and conciliation. 
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least for the time being, by agreeing that | 
would write a letter to B.B. Janz, senior 
leader of the MB Conference in Canada, 
and to J.J. Thiessen, senior leader of the 
General Conference churches in Canada. 
Both brethren would receive the same 
letter and both would receive the list of 
the 38 names. Certainly the Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren and General Con- 
ference people would be interested in 
knowing about the first Mennonites ever 
to settle in Uruguay. Perhaps they would 
offer some spiritual counsel and guid- 
ance. 

The extent of my 
organizing the MB 
church in Uruguay 
ended when | dropped 
the letter in the 
mailbox in Montevideo. 


& 


involvement in 


Peter Dyck has spent a rich life shuttling 
refugees to new homelands, overseeing relief 
programs, and telling wise and witty stories. At 
home in Akron, Pennsylvania, he works in 
Constituency Relations for Mennonite Central 
Committee 


A Few 


Good African Jokes 
(On Us) 


by James and Jeanette Krabill 


Whites in Africa have the reputation 
for being hypochondriacs, eternally 
obsessed with questions of health and 
hygiene. Such stereotypes are not aided 
by characters like Colonial Administrator 
Bouchez in F. D. Sissoko’s novel, La savane 
rouge, who regularly “sent his laundry to 


| Paris for washing and required that all his 


small change be scrubbed with soap 
before handling it.” Some Western 
missionaries as well have managed — 
consciously or not! — to communicate a 
message in which sanitation and salvation 
come across, to certain Africans at least, as 
two words for the same Gospel. Eugene A. 
Nida in his book, Religion Across 


| Cultures, recounts how one Liberian, 


when asked if he were a Christian, 
replied, “No, | don’t boil my drinking 
water.” 

The story is told of a missionary who 
carried forever in his pocket a bottle of 
disinfectant for sterilizing silverware 
given him when eating with local pastors. 
Waiting until no one was watching, he 
would slip fork and spoon under the table 
and with two shakes and wipe have them 
back without insulting a soul. Then one 
day ... he forgot his bottle! Panic-striken, 
he breathed a prayer for protection and 
was about to plunge his microbe-laden 
spoon into the sauce when a cry went up 
from his eating companions, “Wait! Your 
silverware! You forgot to clean your 
silverware!” 

A young African businessman 
completing a two-year apprenticeship in 
the States was invited to a reception in 
honor of a retiring corporation executive. 
A delicious meal was served and the 
young man had little more than sampled 
its savory goodness when an exclamation 
from across the table interrupted his 
thoughts. ‘Well,’ beamed a_ portly 
matron, ‘I see you are learning to eat with 
a fork during your stay in America!” “Ah, 
yes,” replied the man, leaving ample time 
to finish off a mouthful of mashed 
potatoes, ‘I’m learning to eat with a fork.” 
Then deadpanning added, “Admittedly, if 
I stop to think of all the people who have 
slobbered over it before me, it almost 
turns my stomach but, yes, I’m learning.” 

The setting is a high class Manhattan 
restaurant. Seated at one table, areserved 
middle-aged gentlemen tediously chip- 
chopping his leafy salade de laitues into 
bite-size portions for future nibbling. At 


the table next to him, an African United 
Nations representative noisily crunching 
and cracking away at an order of chickena 
la braise until the platter’s contents — 
bones and all! — begin disappearing from 
sight. Greatly irritated by the commotion, 
the gentleman lays down his salad fork, 
leans forward and sarcastically inquires, 
“What, if you don’t mind my asking, do 
you folks give your dogs to eat?” “Our 
dogs?”’ replied the representative, 
unprepared for this sudden attack. “Why, 
we feed them lettuce!” 

A church elder attending a Missions 
Rally banquet found himself seated next 
to an African who had just arrived in 
America as a conference delegate. The 
elder had never met an African before 
and was eager to engage in conversation, 
yet uncertain how best to begin. He 
resolved, whatever might be said, to avoid 
intimidating the new arrival by keeping 
his language simple. Presently beef stew 
was served and when the African brother 
attacked with vigor, the elder decided his 
moment had come. “Munch, munch, 
munch,’ he ventured, “good, huh!?” The 
African paused in mid-bite, then turning 
slowly responded, “Mmmm, good!” 
Greatly encouraged by this cross-cultural 
exchange, the elder waited until fresh 
coffee had been served before striking 
again. “Glub, glub, glub,” he exclaimed, 
“good, huh!2” “Mmmmm, good!” came 


the reply. 
Only as the meal ended and the 
African took his place behind the 


speaker’s podium did the elder realize the 
gravity of his error. The delegate’s speech 
was long and eloquent and with each 
word which tumbled freely from his 
mouth, the elder sank deeper into his 
chair. By the time the African had 


concluded and returned to his seat, the 
completely 


poor man had come 
unglued. “Blah, blah, 
blah,” whispered the 
black brother amidst 
heavy applause, “good, 
huh!2” 


James and Jeanette Krabill live inland in 
Yocoboue, Ivory Coast, where they are 
available to independent African churches. 
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Bubba and Grossmummy: 


Growing Old While 
‘Most Everything Changes 


by Emerson L. Lesher 


Jewish grandmothers, or Bubbas as they are 
affectionately known, attribute more of their well-being to 
the professional achievement of their children than any other 
group included in a recent study of ethnic groups. 

Many Jews arrived in the United States with little wealth 
or education (usually because they were not allowed to be 
educated) and set out to build a new life for their children. 
Through much sacrifice, hard work, and encouragement, 
many yewish children have realized the hopes and dreams of 
their now aged parents. In only a few generations, the Jews 
in the United States have moved from rural Eastern European 
villages to urban environs, from minority segregation to 
majority inclusion, from poor to economically comfortable, 
and trom yneducated to protessional. And all of those 
geographic, social, economic, and educational changes have 
profound implications for Bubba. 

What are the primary contradictions of aging as 
experienced by Bubba? As a Mennonite psychologist who 
works with many Jewish elderly, | often hear, “It takes one 
mother to care for ten children, but ten children can’t care 
for one mother.” Bubba has sacrificed much for her children 
to be “professional,” but when Bubba is ill, frail, or lonely 
the children are being “professional,” not being “family.” 
Bubba has served the interests of the family, but does the 
family serve the interests of Bubba? 

There is the Bubba who enjoys reminding others (and 
herself) that “all’’ her children are “professional,” but who 
sees her children infrequently and is angry that she must live 
in a “jail.” Or, the Bubba whose son-in-law won a Nobel 
Prize, but refers to her children as “paper children” since the 
primary mode of communication is through letters and 
snapshots. A primary contradiction seems to be whether it is 
possible to have children who do well professionally, but 
who can also be available to maintain the exchange of 
material and emotional aid? 

Despite the contradictions confronted by many Bubbas, 
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Jewish families generally have not rejected their older 
members. Many research studies show that there is 
considerable contact between familial generations. And 
studies also show that the family, not institutions or agencies, 
are the primary caregivers for frail and dependent elderly. 
However, less is known about the quality of contact between 
generations. And many older people perceive family 
involvement to be limited or minimal. 

But there are more changes coming that raise important 
questions for the future well-being of the elderly. Life-spans 
are increasing. Four and five generational families are 
becoming more common. Because older people are living 
longer, they may need material and emotional aid from 
younger generations for several decades. And as multi- 
generational families increase, several generations of elderly 
may simultaneously or concurrently need assistance. Not all 
older people require or desire help from their families, but 
many will need some aid. More importantly, older 
generations want to be part of the social and emotional life 
of younger generations. 

There are social changes which have implications for the 
well-being of the elderly: increased geographic mobility and 
the increase of dual career couples. In the past, women have 
been the primary caregivers for elderly persons. But as 
women pursue professional goals and many men are 
unwilling to reevaluate responsibilities traditionally identified 
as “female,” questions of care and connectedness between 
future generations emerge. 

The Jewish community is not the only one facing these 
contradictions of aging In many respects Mennonites have or 
will undergo many of these same contradictions. Many of us 
as Mennonites have moved from rural to urban areas, from 
non-professional to professional, from distinctive minority to 
inclusion into majority culture, and from geographically 
stationary to mobile. What are the implications of this for 
Mennonite grandmothers, or Grossmummys as they are 
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sometimes affectionally known? Can one be an achieving 
professional, yet be available to care for and “be family” with 
multiple generations? Many of us Mennonites have fewer 
brothers and sisters than in earlier generations with whom to 
relate and to share caregiving responsibilities. But we will 
have more generations to relate with. Can we meet the 
expectations of the multiple generations and continue the 
demands of a professional lifestyle? 

As a community, we have several options for confronting 
the contradictions of aging. We (1) can drop out of the 
professions and care for Grossmummy, (2) drop Grossmummy 
and care for our profession, (3) endeavor to care for 
Grossmummy and profession, and (4) begin to theologically 
and critically evaluate the role, status, and care of older 
family members in light of our own social reality and 
professional goals. 

Both Jews and Mennonites have histories of being 
alternative communities — of being ‘‘separate peoples.”” How 
should we be “separate” as we confront the contradictions of 
modern aging? | hope that we can begin to explore and 
discuss ways to work on the last two options listed above. 

| am especially concerned that as a Mennonite 
community we have adopted a “professional model” for 
much of our personal, social, and religious life. | fear that this 
professional model may cause or convince us to believe that 
only a “professional” or “specialist” can best care for our 
older family members. For many this would probably mean 
building additional institutions staffed with “professionals.” 

As a “geriatric professional” who has worked in several 
institutions, | believe that although both specialization and 
institutions are necessary, they should not be the only, or 
primary response to the contradictions of aging. We need to 
examine corporately how we can continue to relate with 
older generations and pursue professional goals. We need to 
develop creative models which help us make appropriate 
decisions and which provide the necessary care and 
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assistance. 

This issue is not unlike the questions of parents who 
want to care for their young children while pursuing 
professional goals. While aged parents are not children, most 
need and deserve time and attention. Those who are frail and 
dependent need even more. 

One thing is sure: these contradictions (both involving 
younger and older generations) should not be faced by 
individuals or couples alone, but should be addressed by the 
larger church community and the society as a whole. The 
tensions are bigger than individuals and isolated families and 
include the whole social reality. So resolving the 
contradictions between profession and life with Grossmummy 
should be a focus of the church community. Together we 
should help develop a method for decision-making, as well 
as shape models of care that serve the interest of 
Grossmummy and professional achievement. And such 
discussions should also focus on those larger social and 
community forces which encourage and maintain 
contradictions in aging. 

Then there is the whole matter of expectations. Parents 
who encouraged their children to become professional may 
need to change their expectations of involvement with their 
children as they grow older. Children may have to change 
their expectations regarding professional achievement. 

One of the difficulties in thinking about the contra- 
dictions of aging is that it may take a generation to evaluate 
the impact of our actions. When Bubba and Grossmummy 
encouraged professionalism they did not necessarily expect 
or plan for the possibility of limited involvement with their 
children. Thus, we need wisdom, courage, and, probably 
most of all, grace as we experience the contradictions made 
by past generations and as we create contradictions for future 
generations. 
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Emerson L. Lesher is a gero psychologist in a Jewish 
home for the aged in Philadelphia. 
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Beth Oberholtzer 


T-h-e-a:t-e-r 
a Partner 
in the Faith 


by Barbra Graber 


| was a teenager when | discovered the conflict. An 
art form viewed with suspicion by many in my church had 
become a passion in my life. Theater, though quite separate 
from my church experience, was an important part of my 
faith. Having lived with the conflict now for more than a 
decade, | have begun to accept it. 

One Sunday recently | received a summary of ‘Priorities 
for the Mennonite Church in the 1980’s” in the church mail: 
Humility, Community, Mission, Unity, Peacemaking. A stark 
irony struck me as | looked over the list of Mennonite values 
Theater has taught me as much about these virtues as 
anything in my church experience. It has even helped me 
break out of a few particularly burdensome Mennonite vices 
— like the Sinful Body Complex. The very artform which has 
been barred from the church doors for years is potentially a 
uniquely Mennonite artform, even a partner in the faith. 

Community. The creation of theater doesn’t happen in an 
isolated studio where the spirit of a lone artist speaks silently 
with paint on canvas, or where the imagination of a solitary 
poet becomes words on paper. Theater is a communal art. It 
takes a group of people to make it happen. 

Trust, interdependence and a sense of responsibility for one 
another are absolute necessities. If one actor misses a line, 
another actor must make quick decisions and adjust. Personality 
conflicts cannot be resolved by avoiding that person with whom 
we have a conflict. We may have to convince an audience that 
we love that person each night on stage. Theater provides an 
opportunity to explore personal creative abilities within the 
context of a community. There is a sense of family and of 
belonging. 

When | directed EMC students in the play “Whose Life is It 
Anyway?”, Don Shenk, who played the role of a paraplegic 
asking for the right to die, faced the acting challenge of moving 
only his head during a two hour production. He was totally 
dependent upon his fellow actors to maneuver his body (roll 
him over, shave him, comb his hair, change the position of his 
pillow) so that he could survive the performance without major 
discomforts or massive cramps. 

From the moment the play began, his arm had to stay 
where it was placed. His leg could not make itself comfortable 
without destroying the audience’s “suspension of disbelief.” 


Likewise, the actors who played the nurses had to be intensely 
and completely responsible to make sure they carried out his 
care in a way that prevented discomfort. 

Don learned as much about being a dependent human 
being during that show as he did about being an actor. And 
Evelyn and Dorothy, his nurses, learned as much about being 
responsible caretakers as they did about various performing 
techniques. These were small lessons in theater, but they were 
lessons with larger implications in the complex business of caring 
and being cared for. 

Humility. Contrary to the idea that persons involved in 
the performing arts are egotistical and self-centered, the 
actor’s greatest challenge and greatest lesson concerns the 
surrender of self. Madeline L’Engle speaks of “serving the 
work.” Serving the work is a humbling experience. It is risky 
and frightening and not easily accomplished. One must 
accept that vulnerability in order to get on stage and dare to 
be someone else. Serving the work involves a leap of faith 
away from the self and toward the spirit of the work and the 
soul of the character. 

If, as an actor, | am concerned with how | look, who is 
watching, whether | will get laughs, or how long the applause 
will last, | will never be an effective performer. The most 
amateur theater-goer can spot a “watcher,” someone who 
never stops watching himself or herself long enough to 
surrender to the character. Denial of self is not something we 
merely seek as actors, it is something we must accomplish in 
order for our art to have any integrity. 

The aim of the actor is, like Michelangelo’s aim, to chip 
away at the block of marble to reveal the statue within. 
Katherine Patterson speaks of the same idea from a writer’s 
point of view: “One of the reasons | must rewrite a 
book . . . is because the story is teaching me slowly what it is 
about and who its people are. Occasionally .. . they arrive 
full grown and | can see them at once. But usually, | see 
through a glass darkly and must write patiently day after day, 
trying to find my way to the story that wants to be told.” 
(From a speech given at Eastern Mennonite College, Spring, 
1983.) 

The exercise of forgetting self as an actor is not unlike an 
exercise in humility, or an exercise in the kind of paradoxical 
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gospel message of dying in order to live, giving in order to 
receive, 

Mission and Servanthood. For many of us, the call to 
servanthood is a call to enlist in Mennonite institutions of 
servanthood such as Mennonite Central Committee or 
Mennonite Voluntary Service. Rising up from the practical 
realities of such missions come unsettling questions about the 
nature of servanthood, including ““How do we serve persons 
we do not understand and with whom we share so few, if 
any, environmental and cultural experiences?” The fact is that 
we cannot truly understand, because we have never been 
there. God understands because God became human. 
Experience causes understanding. 

Theater is the vicarious experiencing of another’s 
thoughts and feelings. To act and become a character is as 
close to walking in another’s shoes as we can come without 
being there. The exercise of peeking (for the audience) and 
crawling (for the actor) into the lives of others, changes our 
attitudes and changes our lives. It opens new worlds of 
understanding to us. 

As actors we ask repeatedly, ‘““What would | do if | were 
that particular character?”’ We become accustomed to trying 
to see the world from another point of view. That is an 
exercise in the understanding of others and a lesson in 
servanthood. 

There are, of course, some plays which lend themselves 
to this concept more than others. One could not play Ken 
Harrison, a paraplegic asking for the right to die in Brian 
Clark’s “Whose Life is It Anyway?” and continue to believe 
that the handicapped need or wait our pity. One could not 
see Harper Lee’s “To Kill a Mockingbird” and silently listen 
to another racist joke; or experience Beth Henley’s “Getting 
Out,” the story of an ex-con determined to go straight, and 
continue to point pious, judgmental fingers at prison inmates 
and prostitutes. One could not see Athol Fugard’s “Lesson 
from Aloes” without emotionally experiencing the political 
realities of South Africa. 

When we see good theater and when we make good 
theater, we receive the possibility to become better servants 
and better missionaries. And when we see such theater, it is 
not like sitting in our comfortable air-conditioned class and 


committee rooms to theorize about the problems of the 
world. Theater takes us there. We can be shaken to the 
depths of our being. We can be haunted for days afterward. 
We begin to understand other lives and other worlds in a 
manner more compelling than ever before. 

The Body. God has bestowed two marvelous instruments 
of communication upon his creatures — the voice and the 
body. It seems we have accepted one unconditionally and 
suspiciously turned our backs on the other. We love to talk 
in our churches, until our words cease to have meaning. But 
the body, like a rebellious child, has been sent to the corner. 
First we Mennonites dressed it up in order to disguise all 
potential beauty, then we told this misbehaved child, “You 
may not jump, skip, or wave your arms like a bird. You must 
stand. You may walk. You may sit. And you must kneel.”’ The 
four sacred positions. 

In the study of theater, voice and body are everything. 
Just as a musician must learn to play the violin or piano 
through hard work, discipline, and practice, the actor learns 
to “play” his or her body and voice. 

When | left a job directing black and Hispanic young 
people in theatrical productions and began working with 
primarily white, Mennonite young people, | was struck with 
the remarkable difference in body awareness and comfort 
among the two groups. The white, Mennonite students 
seemed less able to free their bodies to move and exoress. 
There was a hesitation, an awkwardness, a discomfort with 
the use of the body in any other than the four sacred 
positions. 

As Mennonites, we need theater to help awaken our 
bodies. How tragic to have come so far from what God surely 
intends. Our bodies are temples of the Holy Spirit, made in 
the image of God, to be loved, respected, and enjoyed. They 
are not the “Devil’s handiwork,” but perfectly balanced, 
beautiful creations which can become finely tuned 
instruments of communication, creativity and worship. 


Barbra Graber and her husband, Dean Hunsberger, live in 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, where Barbra is director of drama at Eastern 
Mennonite College. 
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Yeats’ “ 


by Abraham Davis, Jr. 


| have a lay impression of W. B. 
Yeats’ “Second Coming.” And without 
explanatory notes or familiarity with 
Yeats and his allusions and methaphors, 
a layperson could hardly read the poem 
with a high degree of certitude or 
assurance of comprehension. 

If one is familiar with the New 
Testament one could hypothesize from 
the title of the poem that it 
communicates something eschatological 
regarding Christ’s Second Advent. And 
the last line alluding to Bethlehem for 
birth could lead one to hypothesize 
something incarnate regarding Christ’s 
First Advent. But neither of these 
superficially based hypotheses regarding 
Christ’s Advents seem valid. 

Of course, Yeat’s analysis of the 
world as “falling apart,” anarchic, and 
“blood-dimmed,” accompanied with 
the desperate cry for some imminent 
“revelation” and ‘“‘the Second Coming” 
sounds like the Second Advent 
according to Matthew 24:29-44. But 
Yeats’ prophecy becomes esoteric and 
ambiguous when he refers to the “vast 
image out of Spiritus Mundi (the spirit 
or soul of the world)” with a lion’s 
body, a man’s head, a blank gaze, and 
slow moving thighs slouching “towards 
Bethlehem to be born” after “twenty 
centuries of stony sleep.” 

Can it really be that our developed 
civilization, at many points of no return, 
is about to turn around and in 
desperation “slouch towards 
Bethlehem” and the “rocking cradle” 
with the hope of being born again? This 
| doubt, for this arrogant, humanistic 
world; but not for some of its 
worldlings who may not only turn to 
Bethlehem, but to Calvary with hope 
for the real Second Coming according 
to Him who declared, “I will come 
again.” 


Abraham Davis, Jr. is Professor of Speech 
and Cross-Cultural Communications at 
Fastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 
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The Second Coming 


by W.B. Yeats 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


Surely some revelation is at hand; 

Surely the Second Coming is at hand.. 

The Second Coming! Hardly are those words out 
When a vast image out of Spiritus Mundi 

Troubles my sight: somewhere in sands of the desert 
A shape with lion body and the head of a man, 

A gaze blank and pitiless as the sun, 

Is moving its slow. thighs, while all about it 

Reel shadows of the indignant desert birds. 

The darkness drops again; but now I know 

That twenty centuries of stony sleep 

Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking cradle, 

And what rough beast, its hour come round at last, 
Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born? 
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What Does It Mean? 


by Anna K. Juhnke 


Yeats’ first eight lines rise out of 
World War I, the Russian Revolution, 
and the Irish Revolution, but every 
generation since then has known the 
same fear ot the world whirling apart 
into chaos. The “blood-dimmed tide” 
continually threatens to drown the 
rituals of civilized living; we live in a 
perpetual End Times. 

Those who long for the Second 
Coming of Christ see the signs 
everywhere. But Yeats prophesies that 
the new era will come instead as a 
rough beast, because he believes that 
the cycles of world history alternate 
every 2000 years. The present cycle, or 
“gyre,” which is now spiraling out to 
dissolution, began with Jesus, whose 
rocking cradle was a nightmare for the 
previous 2000 years. Now our own 
nightmare is the rebirth of the Sphinx 
of irrationality. 

The first stanza is the terror we 
know: Things have fallen apart so 
completely that many people don’t 
even remember what center used to 
hold reality together, what falconer was 
once in control. The second stanza is 
the terror of a nightmare, a “vast image 
out of Spiritus Mundi,” or the 
Collective Unconscious. And it is even 
more terrible than the tide of anarchy 
loosed by passionate intensity. The new 
Reality, with “a gaze blank and pitiless 
as the sun,” is “moving its slow thighs” 
inexorably across the desert. Profoundly 
anti-life, oblivious to the indignant 
desert birds, it moves with the heavy 
thud of monosyllables and the sureness 
of destiny to violate and take over the 
center: And what rough beast, its hour 
come round at last, Slouches towards 
Bethlehem to be born? 

The poem is so powerful that | 
believe it when | read it. The rest of the 
time, | believe that Christ is the Reality 
at the center and that “‘in him all things 
hold together” (Col. 1:17). 


Anna K. Juhnke is an English professor at 
Bethel College in North Newton, Kansas. 


by David Waltner Toews 


We no longer need fear, with 
Yeats, the nightmare of some unknown, 
rough beast. The creature has shape 
and substance. We can see it with our 
eyes and feel it in our bones. In the last 
forty years, its brutish claws have 
worked their way into the fabric of our 
society, into the very nerve processes of 
our thoughts. We have been blind, all 
of us, to its massive dimensions, to the 
full dimensions of its victory. 

The Beast has taken all the worst 
human instincts and managed to marry 
them to the highest human aspirations. 
In Bethlehem, Chad, El Salvador, 
Santiago, Guatemala, Prague, Lebanon, 
Moscow and Washington and Ottawa, 
people have deluded themselves into 
believing that good can come from evil, 
that peace can be negotiated from 
military strength, that The Kingdom can 
be wrested from the desert by force. 

The Beast now rules the world, and 
grows each day; each time a people 
attempts to overthrow it militarily, by 
force, they become part of it. Day by 
day, the enemies of the Beast are co- 
opted. 

We, all who have sinned, all who 
bear the dark and bitter fruits of fallen 
humanity in our guts, are all part of this 
pitiless leviathan. He has no hands but 
our hands, no feet but our feet, no 
flesh but our own to do his bidding. 
And because we are so intimately part 
of it, we cannot destroy it by physical 
might. It can only be defeated as we 
live compassionately, poetically, singing, 
loving defiantly in the face of brutality. 

The World Council of Churches’ 
meeting in Vancouver, Bethlehem ’83, 
all these little get-togethers are nothing 
but reclamation projects, un-doing the 
beast by living redeemed, refusing to 
not-love each other, refusing to not- 
love the Russians (even as God refused 
to not-love us), affirming with 
passionate intensity our right to be full 
world-citizen human beings. 

The slobbering, dumb beast has its 
own jaws open, ready to destroy the 
earth in one big nuclear crunch. The 
time for waiting is over. Let us walk 
now to Bethlehem, arm in arm, singing. 
It may be our last chance. 


David Waltner-Toews is a poet and 
veterinarian living in Guelph, Ontario. 
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How Has Renewal Come 


Ai Dagne Assefa 


The Ethiopian Mennonite Church, officially known as 
Messerete Kiristos Church, is a very young church. It has a 
history of a little more than three decades. Messerete Kiristos 
Church, until it was closed down by the Socialist 
Government, had 14 congregations with an estimated total of 
6000 membership. In this last decade Messerete Kiristos 
Church (MKC) has been experiencing a rapid spiritual 
growth. This growth was so phenomenal it threatened the 
government. 

| will limit myself to only one congregation where | am a 
member, which is also representative of the others: The Bole 
MKC congregation was the biggest of all and was located in 
the capital city until it was closed a year and a half ago. The 
Church was built to accommodate a maximum of 350 people. 
But in the last few years the membership of the congregation 
has jumped from 200 to 2000 members. Since the government 
refused to allow the Church to build another building or 
expand on the existing one, the Church began to have three 
shifts of worship services on every Sunday morning. Even 
then, the Church was too crowded and many sat outside 
listening to the sermons through the loudspeakers. 

The spiritual renewal of Bole MKC began with worship. 
There was a new life and openness in the worship services 
that had not been characteristic of the congregation. The 
Sunday morning worship was not only too formal and 
structured, but also lacked inspiration and flexibility. Then 
the congregation, because of charismatic influences, turned 
away from its prescribed pattern of worship to a more 
spontaneous and diverse style of worship. For a while, the 
change created a tension between the “old” and the “new” 
members. Out of this tension and other experiences, the 
congregation was able to appreciate not only one but 
different forms of worship. 

There was more praying and singing outside the formal 
church setting. Believers gathered together in households to 
pray and share testimonies of God’s work in their lives. They 
prayed for courage and love when they were mistreated and 
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persecuted by the enemies of their faith. Through all the 
harassments they received, both from the government and 
the society, they showed a persistent faith in what God can 
do in their lives. 

Along with this conscious and active seeking of God’s 
will in prayer, also came a new hunger for the word of God. 
The congregation began to study the Word and listen to each 
other’s interpretations. They examined the Scripture to find 
out what it meant to live under a regime that attacked their 
faith. They asked themselves how one could be honest to the 
teachings of the Scripture and at the same time live in peace 
with the Socialist Government. 

The Bole MKC, because of its willingness to suffer for 
Christ, became a power that the Government had to reckon 
with. The more the Government infringed upon the freedom 
of the Church to worship and to spread the Gospel the more 
the work of God was done. When the Government restricted 
the Church from going out into the world in any manner, the 
world came to the Church to see what God was doing in her 
midst. The Church could not go out to carry out her “Great 
Commission” but nothing could stop her from being a 
witness to what God was doing in the world. It was this 
challenge that the Government could not deal with. They 
finally resorted to using force to close down all the 
Mennonite congregations and put their leaders behind bars 
without any charges, whatsoever. 

There were many factors that, in one way or another, 
have influenced the MKC renewal. It would be a terrible 
mistake to say that there was only one or two reasons. But 
the renewal can be traced to two general influences. One of 
them was the charismatic movement that began in the early 
sixties and continued into the mid-seventies. The MKC 
congregations, including the Bole congregation, opened their 
doors to those individuals with charismatic experiences. Most 
of these were young people. And the Church gave them 
leadership and proper teaching which they often lacked. 

The second factor was more of a socio-economic one 
than spiritual. We have gone through a decade of radical 
change. Our government changed from an absolute 
monarchy to Marxism. This meant both a change in ideology 
and the economic system. The change was so fast and so 
major, it created a social upheaval that left many hurt and 
disappointed. The fact that many people sacrificed so much 
for so little gain, made them confused and disillusioned by 
the Marxist Revolution. It was in the midst of these national 
and personal crises that many turned to the Church for 
comfort and hope. People saw the Church as a symbol of 
hope, peace and strength. It was the combination of these 
two influences, the charismatic and the socio-economic ones, 
that created a ripe condition for the above spiritual renewal 
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to Your Faith Fellowship? 


we have briefly discussed. Behind these charismatic and News, when practiced iS powerful enough to turn the world 
socio-economic forces was God himself calling his people to upside down! 
his Kingdom. Many of these students come with little confidence in the 
Scriptures because they’ve seen the Bible challenged and 
Dagne Assefa is a member of the Bole Messerite Kiristos Church ridiculed again and again in classrooms, their workplaces and in 


in Ethiopia. He has served as an evangelist with that congregation. other social settings. Tragically, this sense of defeat is reinforced 


ns §— i the atmosphere of “easy-believism” in our contemporary 
churches! Therefore, with a great deal of sensitivity, | reassure 
them of the reliability of the claim of the Scripture. And further, 
offer them the opportunities to study basic apologetics and in- 
depth Bible study. Once they have regained their confidence in 
the Scripture, their zeal and enthusiasm return too. Moreover, 
with the return of the authority of the Scripture, Christ’s 
authority returns also. 

One cannot be an effective evangelist if one does not live a 
life true to one’s own preaching. Therefore, the experience of 
Christians seeing people turn to Christ because of their lives is a 
tremendous encouragement. This effect will not only revitalize 
their spirituality but will reinforce their pursuit for higher 


e e 
David Chiu spirtuality. Thus, often in my ministry, | confront those people 
who claim to be well spiritually but never participate in reaching 
| discovered in my past experience that people often others with the Good News. 

consider special revival meetings and seminars as one of the 
main factors for renewal. Consequently, meetings of this sort David Chiu heads AMOS (Asian Mennonite Outreach Services). 
are planned frequently in order to “create” renewals. To me, — Originally from Hong Kong, he works in student ministries at the 
renewal comes from the results of applying our faith. University of Saskatchewan and for the Conference of Mennonites in 


Christians need to be reminded again and again, through Saskatchewan. 
| preaching and teaching, that Christian faith is absolutely 


relevant to our secular realm. Christian fellowship is not 

meant to be confined within a church building, nee a Rob Schlabach 

particular cultural or social group. Rather, it should be an 

open fellowship of active doers of faith. By revealing our Rowdyism and low courtship standards among our young 

faith to “outsiders,”’ we are not only able to eradicate the people were more or less the focus of our group’s renewal 

saying that Christianity is merely a naive mental shelter for efforts. Youth Meetings became one form of renewal for us. 

men and women, but we will also experience first-hand Youth meetings are held weekly in homes and are 

renewal through challenges of the validity of our faith. And conducted mostly in German, but some English is also used. 

people who survive this challenge will likely experience a First there is German singing, then devotions are led by a 

deeper renewal. boy, minister, or the hosting parent. We then have rote 

| started a student fellowship on the campus of the reading of a Bible chapter, followed by the minister 
University of Saskatchewan in February this year. The theme interpreting and expounding on it. A period for questions 
of the fellowship was “World Responsibility and Christian and discussion comes after that. Then we have English 
| Discipleship.” Besides regular Bible study, we studied books singing, followed by an opportunity to make prayer requests. 
like Out of the Saltshaker and into the World by Rebecca The meeting closes with an extemporaneous prayer by a 

Pippert, The Celebration of Discipline by Richard Foster, and minister. 

Ron Sider’s books on simple lifestyle and nuclear war. The The fellowship afterwards may be just as important as the 

fellowship tripled its size in two months! Recently, some have meeting itself. Quite often informal Scripture discussion 

expressed that they have had a true renewal experience in these happens, along with sharing and general visiting. 

studies even though they had difficulties at the beginning in We also have begun conducting Sunday Schools. As we 

seeing the relationship between the secular and the spiritual. have only bi-weekly church services for each particular 

And many of them are seeing for the first time how the Good church district, the alternate Sunday is now “Sunday School 

continued on page 16 
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continued 


Sunday.” 

This follows basically, in most districts, the general 
Protestant pattern. Devotions are first, then classes. After that 
we return together for the final song and closing prayer. 
Seldom are there more than 4-5 classes for the entire 
congregation. Only a few use helps. Most congregations have 
all members of the church in the main class with a minister 
presiding. As these classes also are held in homes, often the 
host invites four or five families for dinner and there is much 
informal fellowship because of this practice. 

The weekly Sunday evening hymn singing, which in the 
past could hardly be controlled anymore, is now conducted 
in an orderly way with German and English singing and short 
devotions by a minister. There is great interest in singing, 

a capella only, with the youth practicing often in informal, 
impromtu song practices. 

The applicants for baptism, instead of being watched 
mostly for outward conformance only to an Ordnung 
standard, are now also interviewed privately about their 
salvation and their Biblical understanding. 

There is more emphasis on preaching the New Birth and 
we have more topical outline-type sermons as compared to 
formerly. 

Tobacco is no longer tolerated. The practice of the Holy 
Kiss has been revived among the brotherhood and it is also 
practiced some over denominational lines. 

There is much emphasis on moral purity. 

Mission endeavors get extensive support. The younger 
generation, especially, is calling for more action in this. There 
is a zeal to go, though only a few actually go. But at the same 
time many of us see the need to be a light just where we are. 

It also could be added that there is an increase in 
evening activities of many varieties such as singing in homes 
for shut-ins, Christmas caroling, truch patch projects and 
some interdenominational community projects. 

Maybe the single greatest factor for tnis renewal was the 
lack of a Biblical standard of morals among the youth. 
Conditions were lamentable and there was a small group of 
youth with common convictions who advocated Bible Study 
as the remedy for this evil. But the church, in general, 
opposed such. After attending a prolonged Brunk Revival, 
this smali group of young people started meeting for Bible 
Study. When some awake, capable ministers started 
supporting them, it eventually led to a split. 

At the same time, some felt a dissatisfaction in the lack of 
New Birth preaching and experience. Tobacco, while 
discouraged by only some, was nonetheless tolerated. 

Previous to this, in the 1950’s the Beachy Amish church 


had started here. They advocated moral purity, temperance, 
salvation experiences, and mission work, besides also 
tolerating cars, electricity, a worship house and other 
acculturative adaptations. 

Many of our charter members were good friends of 
these Beachy people and wanted their teaching and 
preaching patterns, but also wanted to retain the Amish 
lifestyle. 

While, in general, the old Amish group was firmly 
opposed to innovation, our group was more “open.” This 
explains some why our renewal patterns took the forms they 
did. 

There is concern presently that this attempted renewal 
be not swept into a mere acculturating process. Change often 
necessitates more change and the vision formerly held can be 
easily forgotten. “... But let every man take heed how he 
buildeth thereupon. For other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” | Corinthians 
3:10b, 11 


Rob Schlabach is a farmer and minister in the Amish church near 
Millersburg, Ohio. 


Paulus 
Soetartono 
», aS told to 

s Randy Klassen 


In 1942 the Dutch withdrew from their colony of 
Indonesia as the Japanese forces invaded the South Pacific 
Islands. During the period that followed, the Christian church 
suffered great persecution from the Muslim majority. At this 
time there were 2,000 members of the Evangelical Church in 
Java (Mennonite). Today, 40 years later, the synod has a 
baptized membership of 45,000. Pastor Paulus Soetartono sees 
several reasons for the ways in which God has given growth 
to the church in Indonesia. 

Shortly after its independence in 1945 Indonesia 
experienced a Communist rebellion which was stopped by 
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the democratic government. Again in 1968, the Communist 
Party aroused landless farmers and gained significant support 
to mount another rebellion. Because of the Communist 
ideology with its no belief in God, the Muslims openly 
attacked the Communists and the party leaders were 
murdered. The party collapsed when the government 
outlawed Communism. Many of the Party members were 
now at a crossroad. They had separated themselves from their 
fellow Muslims by joining the party for land reform reasons, 
and now that the party had dissolved they were isolated in 
society. 

As a method of opposing Communism the government 
began a strong advertising program encouraging people to 
take an interest in spiritual matters. This effort was not an 
attempt to convert the population to any one religion, but as 
a safeguard against the Communists. Slogans on radio and in 
the villages over portable loudspeakers carried the message: 
“You need religion. Communism in itself is a bad religion”; 
“Life is better with religion. Fear God”; “Fear of God results 
in obedience to the government.” The messages were 
acceptable to the predominately Muslim population, but had 
an unusual and significant impact for the Christian church. 

Because the Muslims had treated the Communists so 
brutally during the rebellion, many of the former 
Communists now turned to the Christian church. With the 
opportunity to preach the gospel to many who had not heard 
before, the church began to grow. Crusades were held twice 
a year with speakers from non-denominational churches. Not 
only was there preaching, but also miracles happened in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Soetartono says, ‘I cannot understand 
it, but it happens. The lame can walk and the blind can see.” 
Many Muslims were converted and the revival also drew in 
those who had no religious background. 

In 1968 the catechism class taught by Pastor Soetartono 
swelled in size to include 100 former Communist Party 
members. Since that time the class has been taught in two 
separate groups; one for those of Muslim background, and 
the other for those of Christian background. The reason is 
because he has found it necessary to use a different approach 
in teaching the two groups. 

Soetartono’s work is largely in the city of Jepara, but he 
also ministers in the mountain villages nearby. In many cases 
a family from a village had attended a crusade in the city and 
converted to Christianity. Upon returning home they would 
invite a pastor from the city to visit them. In visiting the 
village, neighbors were asked to come and hear the 
preaching. Gradually house churches formed as pastors were 
kept busy visiting the villages. In some situations churches 


have grown out of house churches. But many house churches 
still exist, and are still growing in size and number. 

Another important factor in the growth of the church 
has been a style of preparation and follow-up for 
communion services. Following the experience of rapid 
growth after 1968, Soetartono struggled with how to get 
greater attendance of church members at communion 
services. In 1970 he made a proposal to the Indonesian Synod 
which was accepted and since has proven effective in a 
number of ways. 

Communion is held four times a year. Two weeks prior 
to a service the pastor and lay ministers, in pairs, make 
personal visits to each member’s home. During the visit an 
invitation card to the service is given to each member. After 
reading from the gospels the member is asked if there is 
anything which might prevent them from partaking in the 
service. If there is sin, the issue is either made right or the 
member is asked not to participate. Each visit, which takes 
about 20 minutes, includes a time of prayer. 

When the members arrive Sunday morning for the 
Communion service they must bring their invitation card and 
leave it on a table at the back of the church. Following the 
service a list is drawn up in regards to those members who 
did not attend. Again two ministers make a personal visit to 
those members and ask why they did not attend. Sometimes 
the family will contact the pastor to explain before the visit is 
made. Perhaps the father became ill, or an elderly member 
could not get to church that Sunday. Often the second visit 
results in a communion service in the member’s home. 

The success of this style of communion has resulted in all 
members partaking in the communion services. It has 
brought large churches into close contact with their 
ministers. It has provided an effective means of preparing 
members to partake of communion. And it has brought a 
new awareness of each member’s responsibility to the body 
of Christ. 

The church in Indonesia is growing. Pastors have 
opportunities to preach in business offices and government 
agencies, in addition to preaching in church. The church in 
Indonesia has an interesting history which has been a factor 
in its development. But in relating to us in North America, 
Soetartono says, ‘We are all brothers and sisters in Christ. 
There is one Lord and one Spirit who unites us all.” 


Paulus Soetartono is Pastor of the Evangelical Church of Java 
(Mennonites) in Jepara, Indonesia. He was recently elected as 
president of the Synod of the Evangelical Church in Java (Gereja Injili 
Di Tanah Jawa). 
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Germantown Is past. 

Los Angeles is future. 

1983 is the year for Germantown in 
the Mennonite imagination. It is the 
year to remember 300 years of the 
Mennonite story in America. 
Mennonites take history seriously. It is a 
way to orient ourselves to the present 
and future. Some Mennonites at least 
think that the past is prologue and that 
history has some significance for 
understanding the world and the 
community of faith. 

But most folks in this country take 
their cues from Los Angeles. It is (to use 
the phrase of William Irwin Thompson) 
the city at the edge of history. It is 
tomorrow today. It is the twenty-first 
century in the twentieth. It is where the 
world is headed. If you want to see the 
future you have to go to Los Angeles. 

The center of Los Angeles, the 
place to which all natives and tourists 
make their pilgrimage, 1s Disneyland. 
Disneyland is to Los Angeles what 
Parliament is to London, what Notre 
Dame is to Paris, what the Vatican is to 
Rome. It is the central shrine of 
southern California. As the central 
shrine it is also the moral center of the 
futuristic city; it suggests something 
about life tomorrow. 

The world of Disneyland is clean. It 
is a perpetual garden. It is as lovely in 


by Paul Toews 


November as in May. Everyone is nice 
in Disneyland. The hosts are noted for 
their congeniality. They guide us 
through a world that in the space of a 
single afternoon encompasses medieval 
castles, Mississippi riverboats, America 
at the turn of the century, atomic 
submarines and rocket ships. 
Disneyland is a world of brilliant 
technological achievement, technocratic 
efficiency and advertising skill. It is a 
testimony to the creative imagination. It 
is a world of fun and laughter, of 
illusion and fantasy. It is the modern 
world compressed into a few acres. 
However entertaining and 
pleasurable, Disneyland is a world 
without history. A world where space, 
time, tradition and history are 
scrambled. It is a world with no 
constraints, no boundaries. It is a world 
where one can fancy oneself to be 
anything that has ever been or will be. 
The city surrounding Disneyland 
repeats in countless ways the diversity. 
Los Angeles is famous for being a city 
without a center; a collection of 
suburbs in search of a citv. It. too, 
separates into space and time within 
close proximity the collective identities 
of history. In its streets are the Mexican 
Plaza, the hip culture of Venice, the 
seething anger and discontent of the 
Barrio, little Tokyo, the old aristocracy 


If Germantown 


of Beverly Hills, the new wealth of 
Newport, the make-believe of Universal 
Studios. 

Life in the city is segmented. One is 
born in a suburban bedroom 
community like the San Fernando 
Valley or Orange County. Then one 
moves successively to a college ghetto, 
on to a single’s complex, then to an 
apartment house, back to suburbia 
again (this time around it is a planned 
community with security guards, a high 
mortgage and artificial lakes), to a 
luxury condominium and finally to a 
leisure world. There is no continuity; 
each place is an island unto itself, a 
stranger to the rest. 

In Los Angeles a person need not 
carry the burden of a single identity 
from the cradle to the grave. One is 
free to change house, spouse, religion 
and identity as often as one has the 
energy. 

In Los Angeles the connective 
tissues of history, faith and community 
have been shattered. At the edge, life is 
disjointed ... restless... rootless... 
fragmented. 

But the fracturing of history is not 
limited to Los Angeles. It is the 
happening of the modern world. We 
are witnessing the Los Angelization of 
the world. We all live at the edge of 
history. 
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1983 remembering 1683 is an 
affirmation that there is more than the 
moment. It is a comment on the 
viability of a tradition. It says the ways 
of the fathers may have relevance for 
the sons and daughters, that some 
things in life are worth saving, that 
some things do not change or at least 
should change slowly. Germantown 
might be the ability to see before and 
beyond oneself. 

But Germantown and the 
Mennonite story of 300 years in North 
America is more than the story of time, 
of endurance. It is also the story of a 
people. Now the notion of peoplehood 
is foreign to most of Los Angeles. Los 
Angeles got so big precisely because 
many of the folks out there were trying 
to get away from “their people.” You 
make it on your own with no breaks 
from the kin folk. But many also lose it 
on their own. 

Community is a foreign notion in 
the city of the angels by the Pacific. 
These angels zoom down the freeway 
alone in their air-conditioned cars with 
the stereo drowning out the noise of 
the other cars and the city until they 
crash. Mutual aid, brotherhood, 
sisterhood, peoplehood, fraternity, and 
small groups don’t rescue you when 
you crash. Only the therapist does. It 
seems that everyone in L.A. is seeing a 


Could to 


therapist. 

But the therapeutic tradition knows 
little about intimacy, closeness and 
reconciliation to a people. It knows 
little about we-relations, the being-with, 
the celebration of life together. Its 
catch phrases are terms like “self- 
actualization” and “‘self-authentication.” 
Its cure is frequently only an advanced 
form of the disease that temporarily 
numbs the patient. Its response to the 
lonely fragmented person is a private 
session with the shrink in a high rise 
office. Or it may suggest spilling your 
innards with a collection of strangers 
that constitute your new found 
“therapy group.” 

If Germantown has community and 
tradition to offer Los Angeles, it also has 
serenity. It is the serenity that comes 
from convictions, from being grounded 
in more than the fluff of a passing guru. 
In Los Angeles, amidst the constant 
flipping of the channels and changing 
of the programs, people become lost 
and fall into exotic and artificial 
subculture. They become the groupies 
of the newest guru offering relief from 
modern anxieties. These new faiths 
seem foolish by tomorrow’s dawn. 
Competing truths soon seem like 
competing falsehoods. People get 
frenetic when they buy a new religion 
every day. 


Germantown offers a vision of the 
kingdom of God. That kingdom was, is, 
and shall be. It runs from the dawn to 
the dusk of history. It spans the 
enticements of western rationalism and 
eastern mysticism. It covenants with the 
isolated, rootless and fragmented. It is a 
new order that stands in radical contrast 
to the orders of modernity. 

The question is not whether 
Germantown has anything to say to Los 
Angeles. The question is rather whether 
Germantown will keep saying what it 
has to say and whether Los Angeles will 
hear what Germantown has to say. 

There are disquieting signs that 
much of Germantown likes the sights of 
L.A. rather than its own sights. 
Disneyland is alluring and Mennonites 
are making their pilgrimage to this new 
world. Germantown by comparison 
seems a bit old fashioned and staid. In 
our rush to modernize Germantown | 
hope it doesn’t start to look like L.A. 
One of these days Los Angeles will 
recognize that it needs Germantown. It 
would be both ironic and tragic if she 
were gone just when she was needed. 


Paul Toews is Associate Professor of 
History at Fresno (California) Pacific College. 
He is also the writer of Volume IV in the 
forthcoming history, The Mennonite 
Experience in America. 
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(The View from Krefeld) 


by Dorothea Ruthsatz Franzen 
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It’s become known all around: 
Krefeld is celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of the date the first thirteen 
Krefelder families emigrated to the 
United States. 

On June 26, 1983, Vice President 
Bush of the United States, German 
President Carstens, Chancellor Kohl and 
many guests of honor came to celebrate 
the German-American friendship in 
their own political way. In the center of 
the city there also was an “‘alcohol- 
happy” citizens’ celebration as well as 
severe confrontations between violent 
opponents of American politics and the 
police — happenings which greatly 
contributed to the publicizing of the 
occasion. 

Outside the city center, the 
German peace movement celebrated its 
friendship with the “better’’ America. A 
large peace-festival took place based on 
the ‘“‘Krefeld-Appeal,” the plea to the 
German government, not to place any 
new American missiles in Germany. 

Our church is located in the center 
of the city, only some 400 meters from 
the location of the official celebrations. 
It was as though all this happened right 
in front of our door. 

The civic celebration lasted several 
days. It transformed more than just our 
street into a sometimes almost 
unbearable German-American 
whirlwind. There were countless 
American flags flying, music groups and 
military bands, camps of ‘“‘Western 
friends,’ mechanical rodeo bulls, and 
dancing. 

Thus our congregation had 
numerous external contacts with the 
larger Krefeld celebration. The inner 
relationship of the Mennonites, 
especially the Krefeld Mennonites, to 
this occasion is much harder to 
describe, however. Since there were 
Mennonites among the 1683 
immigrants, it was clear that we would 
need to have some stance toward this 
anniversary. We knew that the city of 
Krefeld would be celebrating. How we 
as a congregation should participate 
had been a topic of discussion for us 
since last summer. 

It is clear to me that our 
participation was in response to the 
preparations done by the city. | believe 
that we ourselves, as well as the larger 
Mennonite body in Germany, would 
never have come up with the idea to 
celebrate the year 1683 as the beginning 
of a German-American friendship. 

Earlier in the spring the Conference 
of German Mennonites and the 
Mennonite Historical Society met in 
Krefeld. At a press conference held 
during the members’ meeting, the 
“official” standpoint of the Mennonites 


on the German-American celebration 
was drawn up. 

At the city’s ceremony in June, 
numerous Mennonites from our 
congregation and beyond were invited 
as honored guests. But on that occasion 
we neither wished to nor were we 
supposed to publicly express ourselves 
in words. 

We did end up having 
“Mennonite” participation in the civil 
celebration, however. In front of our 
open church doors, which attracted 
many local residents with their 
American guests, we handed out 
general information about our 
congregation. Self-help crafts from the 
Internationale Mennonitische 
Organisation (IMO) were displayed and 
sold. In contrast to those Krefelder 
citizens across the street from us in 
Indian and cowboy costunies, the IMO 
made available a photo display on the 
Indians in the Chaco. And the German 
Mennonite Peace Committee (DMFK) 
also had a stand. 

All this would still not be worth 
reporting if there had not been certain 
happenings which made me, as a 
Mennonite, as well as a Mennonite 
pastor, ponder. 

A newspaper entitled “Bush Fever” 
was produced by the German peace- 
movement. On its title page a 
Protestant pastor from Krefeld, without 
consulting us, described the 
Mennonites as declared pacifists, in 
whose tradition the peace movement 
had long stood. Just as persecution had 
driven Mennonites out of Krefeld then, 
pacifists are being repressed now. And 
this must be fought. Uta Ranke- 
Heinemann, a speaker at the peace 
rally, also placed the Mennonites within 
pacifism and used their name in the 
context of the peace-movement. 

Furthermore | have a script from an 
evangelical radio network. In it, again 
without consulting with the Krefeld 
Mennonite congregation, the 
anniversary is discussed, mentioning 
that the thirteen families who left were 
Mennonites, driven from the country 
for their beliefs and their refusal to bear 
arms. In this case the Mennonite 
motives were interpreted less in a 
political way than in the previously 
mentioned paper, but they were 
depicted with a religious quality which 
does not exactly coincide with the 
religious tradition of the Krefeld 
Mennonite congregation. 

Then finally, the DMFK printed a 
flyer for the Krefeld anniversary and 
distributed several hundred copies of it 
in the city. One of the members of our 
congregational leadership had granted 
permission for this. Other leaders of 


our congregation returned to the 
church after the official Festival, learned 
of the DMFK flyer, and asked that it no 
longer be distributed at our church. 
Their concern? That our congregation 
would be totally identified with the 
DMFK. The DMFK members acceded to 
this request but ground their teeth! 

The Krefelder Mennonites — are 
we politically conservative, conformed 
and assimilated into the general society? 
| don’t believe one should say this. The 
distancing from the DMFK manifested 
here is certainly not unique to us 
among Mennonites. On the other hand 
our congregation does contribute in 
membership and finances to DMFK. 

But something did become clear to 
me here, how in times of unsettling 
current events Christians are not able to 


distinguish between political and 
religious convictions. Furthermore, they 
stand in danger of losing their religious, 
in this case Mennonite, self- 
understanding, in favor of the present 
political concern. 

| have been approached 
innumerable times in these days by 
interested questioners, press reporters, 
radio and TV persons. They all want to 
know what “the Mennonites” have to 
say about this festival. Almost all of 
them asked in the same simplistic 
manner, “Are you for Bush and Kohl 
and armament? Or are you for the 
peace movement and against 
armament?” 

Wrong questions are not a 
justification for bland and misleading 
answers. But one reason for my always 
hesitant answers, as well as one reason 


Reprinted by permission of Mennonitische Blatter. 


for the conflict in our congregation, lies 
in the basic structure of our Mennonite 
church. 

Our principle of the autonomy of 
each congregation (a principle of 
Anabaptism won by paying a bitter 
price just like that of conscientious 
objection) brings forth the almost 
enormous pluralism of us Mennonites. 
The principle of each individual 
congregation being independent 
prohibits (in principle) the taking of a 
public stand in the name of “the” 
Mennonites. As long as we hold to the 
principle of congregational autonomy, 
we cannot in our ethical, political and 
religious decisions point back to a 
unified and definitive church 
declaration. We have no defined 
authority — neither a personality, (as 
the Catholics do), nor a confession of 
faith (as do the protestant Churches) 
above and beyond our congregations 
which could give us guidance. The only 
thing Mennonites have in common is a 
structure for developing opinions and 
making decisions, which allows every 
individual to raise questions and then 
have them answered as carefully as 
possible with reference to the 
Scriptures. Such a process of finding 
truth is governed by the congregation. 

At the conference level, the task 
would be to help this dialogue happen 
in congregations, perhaps even writing 
the idea into the constitutions of our 
congregations. In my opinion such a 
church method could be the basis of a 
peace theology which would expand 
and alter our present theological under- 
standings on peace, which are so often 
stuck at the vague notion of “non- 
resistance.” 

| believe that we as Mennonites of 
Krefeld have made a mistake if we 
permitted ourselves to be feted as the 
“heirs” of the emigrants. Instead we 
should: 

1. Make an effort towards a much 
more exact historical understanding of 
the events surrounding the 1683 
emigration. 

2. Find a common expression of 
our tradition that would not amount to 
a formulation of firmly held truths but 
rather be a particular manner of 
relating with one another. 

3. Inform the ecumenical church 
and the public that this understanding 
of Mennonitism does not wish to limit 
the truth, but is, instead, the logical 
consequence of our concept of church 
to which other church understandings 
need to be added in a complementary 
fashion. 


Dorothea Ruthsatz Franzen is a pastor in 
the Krefeld Mennonite Church. 
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POSITION IN THEATER ARTS. B.A. in 
drama required; M.A. highly desirable. 
Experience necessary. Two-year 
appointment. Begin Fall Semester, 
1984. Send resume: Albert Keim, Dean, 
EMC, Harrisonburg, VA 22801. 


An Appeal 
to FQ Readers— 


As many of you know, hundreds of readers 
overseas receive FESTIVAL QUAR- 
TERLY free through the International Sub- 
scription Fund set up under Mennonite World 
Conference. Many of these persons enjoy the 
magazine but cannot afford it. 


May we remind you to keep this fund in 
mind as you plan your giving! You will re- 
ceive a tax-deductible receipt for your con- 
tribution. And you will have helped to in- 
crease the international dialogue among our 
peoples around the world. (see page 20.) 


If you would like to help foster this interna- 
tional sharing and fellowship, send your 
gift to “FESTIVAL QUARTERLY Inter- 
national Subscription Fund,” Mennonite 
World Conference, 528 E. Madison St., Lom- 
bard, Illinois 60148. 


Yes— 
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(all other countries — $25.00 U.S. Funds) 
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publishing notes 


@ Plough Publishing House, of Rifton, New 
York, is planning to resume publication of The 
Plough Magazine by the end of 1983. The 
magazine will serve the Hutterian Society of 
Brothers’ Communities and keeps friends of 
those Bruderhofs informed of current topics 
and events, issues and publications. 


@ Altona: Story of a Prairie Town, by Esther 
Epp-Tiessen, is a Manitoba history focusing on 
the people who made the town, and their 
faiths. It includes many photos, maps and 
statistical tables. Published by D. W. Friesen, 
1982. 


® Wilma Bailey, a black Mennonite pastor, 
teacher and director of the Urban and Black 
Ministries Program of Goshen College, has 
compiled the Catalogue of Resources for Black 
and Integrated Congregations, published by 
the Mennonite Board of Missions in Elkhart, 
Indiana. The catalog reviews over 160 books 


from Christian literature which will be 
especially helpful in urban ministries. 
@ A Goshen College graduate, Robert 


Detweiler has edited the book Art/Literature/ 
Religion: Life on the Borders. Detweiler is 
professor of literature at Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


@ A new Minister’s Manual has been 
copublished by Faith and Life Press and the 
Mennonite Publishing House, edited by Heinz 
and Dorothea Janzen. It includes helps for all 
parts of worship and ordinances, in traditional 
and contemporary forms. The new manual is 
the first to replace its 1890 predecessor. 


®@ More than 1,000 hymns and songs have 
been submitted for the new Mennonite 
Brethren loose leaf hymnal supplement. Many 
are “Scripture Songs,” but quite a few are 
originally written or composed by Mennonite 
Brethren. Approximately 100 of the 1,000 
submissions are to be used for the first edition 
to be released in 1984. 


® One Quilt, Many Pieces by Margaret 
Loewen Reimer is a concise, but colorfully 
written reference guide to Mennonite and 
Amish groups in Canada. Close to thirty 
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separate groups are surveyed, with information 
on their location, schools, publications, 
institutions, unique faith emphases, history and 
statistics. Black and white photos also enhance 
this 1983 publication by the Mennonite 
Publishing Service. 


® Mennonite illustrator Allan Eitzen has done 
the drawings for My Favorite Place, a children’s 
book, written by Susan Sargent and Donna 
Aaron Wirt. The story, published by Abingdon 
Press, tells of the wonderful sounds, smells, 
tastes and touches a blind child experiences on 
her trip to the seashore with her parents. 


@ John H. Rudy, as stewardship minister for 
Mennonite Mutual Aid (MMA), has written 
Mennonite Christians and Personal 
Bankruptcy. In the paper he gives suggestions 
about how to handle financial stress and 
pending personal bankruptcy. MMA __ is 
distributor of the paper. 


@ Tabor College, the Mennonite Brethren 
College in Hillsboro, Kansas, is celebrating its 
75th anniversary in 1983. Faculty member Wes 
Prieb and Christian Leader managing editor 
Don Ratzlaff have written a 48-page history of 
the institution, Plane of Vision — the First 75 
years. 


® Robert A. Yoder in Seeking First the 
Kingdom puts together faith, discipleship, and 
questions about money. Yoder discusses faith 
and economics, power and economics, 
Mennonites and money, examples of 
stewardship, and a look at the future in this 
Herald Press book. 


@ When J. P. Dyck of Bancroft, Ontario was a 
boy in Chortitza, Russia, he read wild west 
stories that featured log cabins built in palisade 
style, with the logs standing vertically. 
Intrigued ever since by that method of 
construction, Dyck has now, in his senior years, 
written Rosendoal, a Cabinetmaker’s 
Approach to Building with Logs. It is, he says, 
for ‘‘all those who retire and who don’t want to 
sit in an easy chair waiting for the scythe-man to 
strike.” 


Jeanby/Siiddeutsche Zeitung/Munich Reprinted in World Press Review, May, 1983. 


mennonite books: in review 


Cecelia’s Sin, will D. Campbell. Mercer 
University Press, 1983. 84 pages. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Ervin Beck 


Swords Into Plowshares: A Col- 
lection of Plays, About Peace and 
Social Justice, Ingrid Rogers, ed. Breth- 
ren Press, 1983. 281 pages. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Robert Hostetter 


Baptizer Gillis has turned over to the 
authorities the names of people he has 
rebaptized, which include Cecelia 
Geronymus, Goris Cooman and Pieter 
Boens. While these three wait for their 
persecutors to come for them, Cecelia 
writes down the stories of other faithful 
Anabaptists of her day. Just before the 
authorities arrive, Cecelia burns her 
manuscript. Apparently her “sin” has 
been to mistake the story (which honors 
human efforts) for the Story (which is 
God’s to continue). 

Campbell’s miniature Martyrs’ 
Mirror is more a colloquy or dialogue 
than a novella. Cecelia’s story lacks plot, 
conflict, characterization and the 
interesting details of time and place that 
one expects in historical fiction. The story 
serves, rather, as a framework for linking 
together accounts of Anabaptist martyrs 
and discussions of Anabaptist theology. 


These twenty-seven skits and short 
plays were written mostly by Brethren, 
Mennonite and Quaker writers. The 
topics include Jesus as prince of peace, 
early Quaker and Anabaptist 
peacemakers, Gandhi and nonviolence, 
idolatry of nation states, the threat of 
nuclear war, prejudice, registration and 
the draft, war taxes, world hunger and 
human rights. The plays were chosen for 
their ability to teach about peacemaking 
— their simplicity of form, directness of 
message and faith orientation. 

| recommend this collection to 
church, college and peace groups 
because it includes material for a wide 
variety of occasions. It links the 
experience of acting in a play with action 
for peace in the larger world; it connects 
the many dimensions of peacemaking; it 
provides helpful suggestions for 
discussion, further research and action. 

This collection would be stronger, 


To the 68-page story are attached 14 
pages of introductory material. The 
preface indicates that Cecelia’s Sin is a 
historical footnote to Campbell’s earlier 
novel, The Glad River. The essay by Eric 
W. Gritsch explains how the continental 
Anabaptists are the ancestors of modern 
British and American Baptists, for whose 
benefit, in particular, Campbell may have 
written the book. 

The Great Anabaptist Novel remains 
to be written. 


Ervin Beck is Professor of English at Goshen 
College, Goshen, Indiana. 


FQ price — $7.15 
(Regular price — $7.95) 


Most skits, like bumper stickers, reduce 
great complexities to slogans. They may 
reveal writers’ viewpoints, but they may 
not be much fun to play or discuss. Too 
many speeches, not enough imagination. 

Other plays are dramatically very 
strong. These include: “Winds _ of 
Change,” “William’s Pruning Hooks,” “A 
Man in a Loin Cloth,” “Hagwine and 
Geneva,” “Don’t Cry Chiisay, Don’t Cry,” 
and “Alligator.”” These and others are 
worthy of production. This volume makes 
an important contribution to 
peacemaking. A second volume is under 
consideration. 


Robert Hostetter is currently writing his 
doctoral dissertation on “Theatrical Responses 
to Nuclear Issues in the U.S.” at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 


FQ price — $7.15 


(Regular price — $8.95) 


| Heard Good News Today, 
Cornelia Lehn. Faith and Life Press, 1983. 
148 pages. $12.95. 


Reviewed by 
Margaret Loewen Reimer 


Here is another valuable collection of 
stories by Cornelia Lehn written for young 
children. This wide-ranging work brings 
together examples of Christian witness 
from many traditions and many centuries. 
Alongside the usual missionary stories are 
many tales about heroic and ordinary 
Christians from around the world. Among 
them is a good sampling of ““Mennonite 
stories.” 

Perhaps because of the scope of the 
collection — 92 stories in all featuring 
people as diverse as St. Boniface, Katie 
Peters, Wilfred Grenfell and several 
mythical characters — the focus becomes 
a bit blurred at points. | found the 
illustrations unhelpful, perhaps because 
of their location. (A quick perusal also 
turned up 3 errors in the book.) 

The biggest disappointment is the 
price ($16.85 in Canada, $12.95 in the 
U.S.). | wonder why the Women in 
Mission, who commissioned the book, 


didn’t subsidize its publication to a 
greater extent, ensuring more readers. 

The message of these stories is one 
children should hear: the Good News is 
spread in many ways by many kinds of 
people, including children. That message 
is Communicated by the international, 
ecumenical flavour of the stories, as well 
as the absence of a triumphalist tone often 
present in stories about spreading the 
faith. 


Margaret Loewen Reimer is Associate 
Editor of Mennonite Reporter, Waterloo, 
Ontario. 


FQ price — $10.35 
(Regular price — $12.95) 
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mennonite books: in review 


Believers Baptism for Children of 


the Church, Marlin Jeschke. Herald 
Press, 1983. 157 pages. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Bruce Yoder 


Jeschke is clear. “The point of this 
whole book is the importance of 
celebrating ‘the more excellent way’ — 
the privilege of nurture of people within 
the community of faith and the 
opportunity of their avoiding a period of 
life in the service of sin.” He has authored 
this book because he believes the 
believers church has erred in applying the 
apostolic church pattern of adult 
conversions uncritically to all who desire 
to join the church, including those whom 
he calls the “children of the church.” 

As practiced by John the Baptist, 
baptism drew upon the model of Jewish 
proselyte baptism which had its roots in 


the exodus experience, a sign of crossing 
over to and participating in God’s new 
society. Thus, baptism is more a signifier 
of personal identification with a covenant 
community than a washing away of 
personal sins. In this light, Jesus’ baptism is 
not problematic. Who more identified 
with God’s new creation! 

In a helpful survey of the meaning of 
baptism, Jeschke examines a variety of 
understandings and misunderstandings 
of the rite, along with the practical 
consequence in church life of the various 
positions. The book tends to. suffer 
somewhat in this section as well as others 
when the author generalizes from 
personal experience, speculating but 
positing as fact that ‘‘most Christians have 
... or “in most churches the practice is 
3 ” Also, such phrases as “so-called 
baptism of the Spirit’ weaken an 
otherwise solid discussion of the fullness 
of the baptismal experience. 

The line of Jeschke’s argument is 
consistent and cogent. Baptism marks 
identification with and participation in a 
community of faith. These covenant 
communities, as were the tribes of Israel 
in the promised land, are the goal of 
God’s redeeming work in the world. If the 
crown of salvation is a totally redeemed 
social order rather than a_ perpetual 
rescue operation, then children who are 
nurtured by those who have already 
“crossed over’ do have special status. 
They walk “the more excellent way” 
which, according to the author, is to move 
directly from a life of innocence to a life of 
faith without living in bondage to sin. 

While disagreeing with those who 


baptize infants as a sign that they belong 
to the new community of God, Jeschke 
does us a great service by discussing the 
biblical validity of this position and its 
contribution to the conversation about 
what to do with children in a believers 
church. It is out of this awareness that 
children are, in some way, members of 
the “crossed over community” that the 
importance of the nurture of children is 
stressed. 

Under the influence of the church, 
the influence of the Adamic nature is 
muted and the qualities of the Spirit 
strengthened. Having been given this 
care, older adolescents will, after “a stage 
of searching, reflection and self- 
conscious inquiry’’ be able to possess an 
“owned faith,’ one they have chosen 
without having to have lived in service to 
sin. 

This is a book that is needed in the 
church. Most of its weaknesses are cited 
above. Not so its strengths, which include 
both theological treatment in clear 
language and practical application for 
church life. Some warnings about the 
misuse of baptism and church 
membership seem almost prophetic. For 
all who care about the church and its 
children, this is a book to be read. 


Bruce Yoder is pastor of First Mennonite 
Church in Richmond, Virginia, and co-author 
of Single Voices. 


FQ price — $6.35 
(Regular price — $7.95) 


The Vision and the Reality: The 
Story of Home Missions in the 
General Conference Mennonite 
Church, Lois Barrett. Faith and Life Press, 
1983. $16.95. 


Reviewed by David J. Smucker 


This complex story found a fine writer 
and a theologically astute thinker. In 
drawing together diverse details from 
1860 to the present, the author’s interpre- 
tive framework derives from the question 
ot how mission by ethnic Mennonites 
(Swiss/Dutch/German) to other North 
Americans occurred and altered the 
definition of Mennonite in a GC context. 

Ms. Barrett recounts the dedication 
of early Reiseprediger (travelling 
preachers) among scattered Mennonites, 
voluntary service programs, Rudolph and 
Bertha Petter’s Cheyenne dictionary, the 
fundamentalist board member W-.S. 
Gottschall, rural/urban strategies,, and 
how Anabaptist theology shaped mission 
as relief, proclamation, and community 
development. 

The author dispassionately describes 
controversy and failure — “tangles and 
all’’ — with a maturity as commendable as 
it is rare among Mennonite historians. A 
more careful sociological definition of 
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ethnicity and more institutional history of 
the Home Mission Board would provide 
focus. 

Any serious student of Mennonite 
history regardless of conference should 
read the book — a companion to James 
Juhnke’s A People of Mission which treats 
overseas GC missions. | hope a non- 
Mennonite church historian will write a 
comparison/contrast between those two 
books and MC missions (Gospel Versus 
Gospel) by Theron Schlabach). The fact 
that Ms. Barrett had no Mennonite 
background prior to 1971 and chose this 
huge task is itself a testimony to the reality 
of the vision. 


David J. Smucker is the genealogist at the 
Lancaster (PA) Mennonite Historical Society. 


FQ price — $15.25 
(Regular price — $16.95) 
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mennonite books: in review 


God’s Chosen King, Eve. B. 
MacMaster. Herald Press, 1983. 190 pages. 
$5.95. 


Reviewed by Alice W. Lapp 


Eve MacMaster’s ambition istotel! the 
Biblestoriesfrombeginningtoendwithout 
interpreting them or tacking on morals. 
This is the fourth book in her project and 
it begins with the story of Samuel and 
continues through the reign of David, the 
king Samuel anointed. 

Mrs. MacMaster does a good job of 
story telling. Even the blood and gore for 
which Old Testament histories are 
notorious is here narrated in such a way 
that the child reader can realize the 
awfulness of certain situations without 
being horrified by explicit descriptions of 
the Old Testament wars and the private 
sins of some characters. One weakness 
might be that the sins are somewhat 
glossed over and in the mild recounting 
may seem less serious than they actually 
were. 

Since David’s life contained both 
sadness and joy, both sad and joyous 


experiences are included in the narrative. 
As David evidently wrote many of the 
Psalms, several Psalms therefore appear in 
modern language in the final chapters. If 
Mrs. MacMaster’s other Bible story books 
are in the order of this one, no parent 
need feel that his child will be falsely 
indoctrinated and any child who reads 
them will surely learn his Old Testament 
history in a fairly easy way. James 
Converse illustrates the book with simple 
but effective pencil sketches. 


Alice W. Lapp, Goshen, Indiana, is an 
English teacher and active as a church and 
community volunteer. 


FQ price — $4.75 
(Regular price — $5.95) 


Evangelism as Discipling, Myron 
Augsburger. Herald Press, 1983. 


Reviewed by Marion G. Bontrager 


Our People: The Amish and 


Mennonites of Ohio, Levi Miller. 
Herald Press, 1983, 56 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by James O. Lehman 


Number twelve in the Mennonite Faith 
Series, this booklet attempts to define the 
message of the gospel, the nature of the 
Christian life and methodology of evan- 
gelism. Augsburger makes a valiant effort, 
but both the topic and the author deserve 
more space. 

Augsburger attempts to separate the 
gospel from the outworkings of the gospel 
like justice and healing. He says the “gospel 
is Jesus.” The heart of the gospel and 
salvation has to do with a Christ who 
forgives, reconciles, baptizes in the Spirit, 
transforms, enables us to live in love and 
peace. While one may agree with the 
author’s concern, he comes close to 
spiritualizing the gospel though he says 
Jesus was historical and being a Christian 
means following him. 

The author seeks a gospel that avoids 
either pole of Liberalism or Funda- 
mentalism. He tries to hold together Jesus as 
Lord and Saviour, grace and works, personal 


Long overdue is a booklet that tells 


the world that the largest concentration 
of Amish in North America is in Holmes 
County, Ohio! Even more significantly 
this booklet puts both the Amish and the 
Mennonites into perspective. 

In simple, almost chatty style, Miller 
sits on the swing, on the front porch of a 
Holmes County home, and with a 
sweeping style and conversational tone 
rambles on and on about “our people” — 
obviously one of them and proud of it. 
The reader begins to understand how in 
doctrine and theology the two groups are 
at much the same place, but how their 
lifestyles and patterns of thinking about 
interchange with the world differ 
considerably. 

Accuracy with the facts and reliability 
with the descriptions are evident. Many 
strengths of “our people” are noted, and 
he does not shun pointing out some of the 
warts and the problems. Yet both groups 
emerge almost too idyllically. 


and corporate, doing and being. He places 
the Mennonite Church in the literal 
evangelical arena, as nearly as | can identify. 

The booklet reflects the two-world 
theology. One may ask, does the gospel 
have any message for the principalities and 
powers other than to evangelize the persons 
within them? 

Questions at the end of chapters would 
help to identify all the questions dealt with. 
The Scriptures would function better at the 
end also. The booklet says a lot and implies 
much more. It will take a very informed 
leader to use it for group discussion. 


Marion Bontrager teaches in the Bible and 
Theology department at Hesston (KS) College. 


FQ price — $1.20 
(Regular price — $1.50) 


The author and photographer Bruce 
Glick stumbled into the same snare that 
invariably entraps writers and motion 
picture producers — the Amish are 
believed to be highly photogenic. In this 
case, by a two to one margin, ‘““Amish” 
photos outnumber “Mennonite” ones. 
Although enhancing the text, these 
illustrations may seem a little dull and 
plain to a society saturated with brilliant 
color television and slick magazines. Or 
did the author deliberately mean to make 
a statement about the appropriateness of 
portraying “our people” with modest 
unassuming and tasteful photos? 


James O. Lehman is a historian from the 
Ohio Mennonite community, an author, and 
Director of Libraries at Eastern Mennonite 
College and Seminary. 


FQ price — $2.00 
(Regular price — $2.50) 
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Should Our Hymnody 
Be More Specific? 
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Ta 
shops in‘ the historic’ St. Jacobs Country Mill. 
And while you are here, a visit to the Stone Crock 
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| the STONE CROCK 


Restaurant & Gift Shop 
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by Mary Oyer 


1983 is the year of celebration of 300 
years of Mennonite residence in America. 
The hymn, “The Word of God,” from 
Assembly Songs, was used several times in 
contexts of commemoration at 
Bethlehem 83 last August. The original 
text, beginning “Ich weiss, wer Gottes 
Wort bekennt,” takes us back yet another 
100 years to the second edition of the 
Ausbund, 1583, parts of which are still in 
use today. 

The first edition of the Ausbund, 
1564, though not yet given that name, 
consisted of 53 hymns written between 
1535 and 1539 by Anabaptist prisoners ina 
castle at Passau on the Danube in Bavaria. 
Most of those hymns were perpetuated in 
the 1583 enlarged edition, beginning at 
Number 81. 

“The Word of God,” originally a 
hymn of 21 stanzas of eight lines each, was 
a part of the enlargement. The author is 
unknown, but we learn from Stanza 1 that 
the song concerns the martyrdom of a 
specific person. Here is a literal 
translation, by Elizabeth Bender (used by 


permission): 
| know that anyone who confesses 
God’s word 


Will have much to suffer. 
Hans of Amsterdam at Ghent, 
A cheese seller of his time, 
Was the name of one, who 
confessed 

With other devout persons, 

That he who honors God and is 
converted 

Will in all ages be hated. 

Would our hymnody be more 
pertinent today if we sang specific names 
of persons in our heritage? Perhaps we 
should sing about Hans of Amsterdam, 
the cheese seller, or of Mary Beckom, 
whose martyrdom is recorded in 
Ausbund Hymn Number 17. Before giving 
the account of Mary’s death in a ballad- 
like song, the author wrote (Stanza 2): 

God has gifted the female sex so 
highly 
With his spirit and laws, that they 
believed 
His Word steadfastly as they had 
been taught 
And did not deviate from it. 
(E. Bender) 
Should we try to commemorate tne 
specific circumstances recorded in 
historical hymns? Stanza 12 of “The Word 
of God” reads: 


He [John of Amsterdam] said: 
The Emperor has no 
authority 

To govern the conscience. 
When he allows himself to do it 
He is deceiving himself. 
For to God alone mankind 
Shall render the highest 
obedience. 
Keep his law alone 
From the least to the greatest. 
(E. Bender) 

The Amish, who are still singing 
selected stanzas from the Ausbund, have 
dropped virtually all of the local and 
historical references. That is the position 
represented in “The Word of God.” Harry 
J. Loewen, a Canadian Mennonite poet 
and musician and a 1983 graduate of the 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary at Elkhart, 
chose to adapt material from Stanzas 2, 10, 
and 12 for present-day use. He retained 
the meter, 8.7.8.7.D., and the rhyme 
scheme, ababc(c)de(e)d, of the German 
but rearranged the themes and ideas he 
found in the original to create a new, 
unified whole. It is more than a 
translation. 

J. Harold Moyer used the natural 
minor mode for his tune: it isin an E minor 
scale in which we rather expect a D# here 
and there, but he used no alterations. The 
angular leaps in the melody offer a 
strength and vigor which complement the 
text well, 

Assembly Songs, prepared for 
Bethlehem 83, incorporates Anabaptist 
texts also from Michael Sattler, Menno 
Simons, Daniel Kropf, and Balthasar 


Hubmaier. Two American hymn writers, 
Christian Burkholder and Christopher 
Dock, are represented as well. 

It would be worthwhile, in this 400th 
anniversary of the enlarged Ausbund, to 
riches of _ its 


explore further the 
hymns and to search for 
varied modes of 
shaping them for 
contemporary use. 


& 


Mary Oyer is Professor | 
of Music at Goshen 
(IN) College. She was Executive secretary ot the 
Joint Hymnal Committee who put together the 
Mennonite Hymnal and she chaired the 
committee who produced the Assembly Songs 
for Bethlehem ’83. 
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Annual Writers Conference 
at 
The People’s Place 


Friday evening, January 13 and 
Saturday morning and afternoon, 
January 14, 1984 


e “The Ten Most Important Experiences I’ve Had as a 
Writer’ by John Ruth 

e “My Favorite Stories about Writers, Editors, and Other 
People” by Marjorie Waybill 

e “Can You Write It If You Haven’t Experienced It?” by 
Bernie Wiebe 

@ Workshops on Writing for Children, Writing the Feature 
Article, and How to Get Your Writing Published 

@ Learn to know other writers and meet the instructors! 


For more information and registration materials, 
write to Writers Conference, 


he The People’s Place 
Qo Intercourse, PA 17534 
or call 717/768-7171. 
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Published three times annually by Conrad Grebel College 
affiliated with the University of Waterloo 
DISCOVER 


What Mennonite and other Christian academics, professionals and pastors are saying about 
contemporary issues of our day in free interdisciplinary dialogue. 


PARTICIPATE 


In discussing ethical, artistic, religious, scientific and other issues from a Christian perspective 
through scholarly but readable articles. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Detach and mail to: Conrad Grebel College, Waterloo, Ontario N2L 3G6 
I wish to subscribe to the Conrad Grebel Review for: 
1 year at $18.00; 2 years at $32.00; ____ 3 years at $42.00 


This is a: New Subscription; Renewal. 


Copies of back issues available on request at $6.00 each. Cheque or money order should 
accompany subscription order made payable to Conrad Grebel College. 
NAME: 


MAILING ADDRESS: 
POSTAL CODE 
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Auction at 
Peddler’s 
Village 


For many families in the Goshen area, 
Thursday evening is reserved for a stop at 
Peddler’s Village auction. In my several 
visits to the event | have discovered that 
some of the faces are familiar; by now 
they have developed an alumni group. 
The event is more than an exchange of 
wares; it is socializing; it is community. It 
looks like a pocketbook version of the 
central markets in Latin American cities 
where people go day after day with no 
complaints. 

The Auctioneer tunctions as a 


/ matchmaker between the buyer and the 


seller. At times he hangs them both in the 
air for a while, using the same suspenseful 
style that Jonathan Edwards used to hang 
his listeners while preaching about 
“sinners in the hands of an angry God.” It 


For Mennonite Central 
Committee, auctions 
spell “relief.” The 
auction performs the 
miracle of bringing the 
sons and daughters of 
Mennotogetheron 
this side of heaven. 


is a time of agony and ecstasy for those 
non-English speakers who want to get 
into the action. The English used by the 
auctioneer is so musical, at times it sounds 
like speaking in tongues. Surely the 
auctioneer helps to make the transition 
for those individuals who are in the 
acquiring stages and those who are 
emptying their nests. It is like the biblical 
mandate that there is a time to acquire, 
but a time to dispose or to recycle. 
Several clusters of women dressed in 
black with their rounded bonnets look 
like characters plucked out of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter of New 
England colonial days. Smaller girls 
dressed alike munch popcorn, or taste ice 
cream with their crunchy cones. The 
gentlemen with their venerable beards 
engage in serious talk ... until “that item” 
comes to the auction block. Then it is time 
to raise the hands . .. and the show of 
muscle begins. With the bidding goes a 


by José Ortiz 


mix of forces: need, a little greed, pride, 
Opportunity, fun, tradition, and 
excitement. 

My sympathy goes to the young 
married couples or families in transition 
who attend the auctions. As they attempt 
to secure a piece of furniture “just right,” 
they find themselves bidding against the 
used furniture dealers or the antique 
collectors. After the magic word “‘sold” is 
said it is time for thanksgiving for some, 
others settle for a mild curse or a “next 
time” statement. 

The community auctions are an 
elementary version of buying and selling 
taking place at other levels. Stock is traded 
on Wall Street, grain commodities are 
exchanged in Chicago, art is auctioned in 
New York or London. The auction model 
is the arena of the law of supply and 
demand, the backbone of capitalism in 
which Adam Smith is the patron saint. 
Auctions are a place to express the free 
will; we buy into those things of our 
interest. And the ones with the fattest 
pockets will survive in the auctions. But 
even the rich have some moments of 
despair. One of the Hunt brothers from 
Dallas, Texas, well-known for their 
wealth, lamented “a billion dollars is not 
what it used to be.” He had failed to 
corner the world silver market. 

Saint Anselm, in the Middle Ages, 
developed his ransom theory of 
atonement using the transactional 
language of his day in which God and the 
devil were bargaining for the destiny of 
the human soul. God acted by giving his 
Son as a ransom for us. For Mennonite 
Central Committee, auctions spell 
“relief.” The auction performs the 
miracle of bringing the sons and the 
daughters of Menno together on this side 
of heaven. 

Next time you stop at an auction, 
enjoy it. It is like an adults’ carnival. 
Observe the forces at work. They look so 
inoffensive. It is wholesome family 
entertainment. Support your local 
aucuons, but keep an , 
eye on the auctions ofa _ 
larger scale. They tend 
to deal in issues & 
involving the “have’s”’ 
and “have nots.” 

& 


José Ortiz and his family 


have just 
relocated in Elkhart, Indiana. José has joined 
the Goshen College faculty. 


The Lowly Cornstalk 


by Sanford Eash 


Corn has long interested readers of 
the Bible, and Mennonite farmers. Yet 
ever concerned about waste, these dutiful 
people are still somewhat baffled by the 
cornstalk. 

A grain of corn is placed in the soil in 
the spring. A plant with a few spikes soon 
springs from the soil followed by leaves. 
In a few months it is eight or ten feet tall. 
By the first of August it has a beautiful 
flower that we call a tassel and also the 
start of an ear of corn about half way up its 
sturdy stalk. By the first of September 
there are few sights more beautiful to an 
old farmer than a large field of those 
plants standing in neat rows. 

The grain and plant mature and by 
October it is ready for harvest. Then come 
A RITE 


Furopeans tell us we are 
not gettingitall, weare 
leavingtoo muchinthe 
field. “What a waste,” 
they say, wondering 
why wecant make 
some use of the stalks. 


ESTRELA AT LTT OS IETS 
the big machines that go through, rip off 
the ear and shell the grain off the cob. (A 
variation of those machines was invented 
at least 90 to 100 years ago.) The once 
proud cornstalk is left lying in the field in 
shreds as debris. 

Our European friends tell us we are 
not getting it all, we are leaving too much 
in the field. “What a waste,” they say, 
wondering why we can’t make some use 
of the stalks. Truthfully, we have tried. 
When | was a young man | cut them by 
hand and put them in a shock to dry. | 
husked the ear out by hand and later 
hauled the stalks into the barn. We could 
have bought machines to do a lot of the 
work but it was during the thirties and 
money was scarce. | soon learned what | 
already knew before, that the cornstalk 


wasn't worth much for feed or bedding so 
| soon quit that job. | had more profitable 
and pleasant things to do. 

| remember a company that made a 
machine called a Sugar Jack. It had a large 
tub about twelve feet in diameter with a 
mixing paddle. You ground the cornstalk 
and put it into the tub, added large 
amounts of a certain sugar and water, 
stirred it and let it set for a day. It made 
good feed but it took a lot of labor and 
expense and it still wasn’t any better than 
alfalfa hay. 

Of course we have silos for cattle 
feed, using corn silage made with the 
whole corn plant including the grain. This 
is good feed but it has to be fed to cattle. 
We need grain for hogs and poultry, and 
also for export. Nobody has yet suggested 
we export corn silage. 

Midwestern ingenuity has come up 
with a lot of ways to save the cornstalk. It 
can be baled or stacked in various ways 
but nothing yet has really become 
practical in the corn belt. A few years ago 
it was said that alcohol could be made 
from them but the energy it took was 
counter-productive. 

So what do we do with them? Leave 
them lay on the tield and work them into 
the soil. Put them back where they came 
from; they are good humus and the soil 
needs them. We use various machines 
that prepare the soil and take care of the 
debris at the same time. For the corn and 
soy bean farmer they are an essential part 
of good management. 

The corn plant came from the 
Indians. It has responded to good 
breeding and cultural practices. | have 
seen the yield triple in my lifetime. We 
struggled with ideas on improving our 
practices. It was always a challenge. | look 
back to my years as acorn farmer with few 
with few regrets, and a 
deep sense of satis- 
faction. As growing 
plants go, it was my first 


love. 


Sanford Eash is a retired farmer from 
Goshen, Indiana. Sanford, with the help of his 
wife, Orpha, is writing regularly. Together they 
also do a lot of traveling. 
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best-selling books: in review 


Monimbo, Robert Moss and Arnaud de 
Borchgrave. Simon and Schuster, 1983. 384 
pages. $15.95. 


This best-selling pulp will disappoint 
everyone. The authors’ understanding of 
international affairs rings shallow. Their 
style unevenly patches together the tale in 
a manner reminiscent of a B-grade 
television show. There is little suspense, in 
spite of many developments in the story 
which could be very suspenseful. Add to 
that very little character development and 
movement much too fast to be believable. 
Put quite simply, this novel is poorly 
written. 

It is timely, however. Moss and de 
Borchgrave weave a tale of Cuban 
determination to infiltrate America and 
destroy the country from within by 


Pret E ative tii 
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Shop at — 


playing on racial fears and creating public 
emergencies. One would assume that the 
elements of the story may have some 
credibility since de Borchgrave worked 
for Newsweek and Moss edited the 
influential intelligence bulletin Foreign 
Report for six years. 

There are better books. Many, many. 
Even readers who enjoy a good thriller for 
the fun of it can do much better. 


In Search of Excellence, Lessons 
From America’s Best Run Companies, 
Thomas J. Peters and Robert H. Water- 
man, Jr. Harper and Row, 1982. 325 pages. 
$19.95. 


In Search of Excellence, Lessons From 
America’s Best Run Companies is well 
titled. The authors studied the operations 
of a number of well managed American 
Companies and found basic practices 
emerging that characterized all of these 
Companies. They say, “Our findings were 
a pleasant surprise. The project showed 
that the excellent Companies were 
brilliant on the basics. Tools didn’t 
substitute for thinking. Intellect didn’t 
overpower wisdom. Analysis didn’t im- 
pede action. These Companies worked 
hard to keep things simple in a complex 
world.” 


by more than 200 local craftsmakers! 


The Old Country Store) 


Route 340, Intercourse, PA 17534 717/768-7101 
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The book is not about numbers, 
weights, materials, money supply, things; 
it is about people! How do you involve, 
inspire, reward them? If properly done 
you will be offering consistently high 
quality products and services. This will not 
be at the expense of the workmen or the 
buying public. 

Who should read the book? It can be 
helpful to workmen with sub-normal 
temperature (and consequently, energy 
level) and those with a 98.6°. People on all 
management levels will find the common 
sense ideas inspirational, helpful -and 
hopefully reassuring. Those on the 
executive levels will like the book. It 
won't separate them from fellow work- 
men and will help them keep their 
Company competitive in the market 
place. —Richard L. Pellman 


In Search o 
EXCELLENCE 


Lessons from An 
Best-Run Compe 


Thomas J Reersand 
Robert H. Waterman Jr 
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quarterly film ratings , what's cooking? 


Of Celebrations 
and Such 


by Glenda Knepp 


All the Right Moves — A warm, personable 
picture about high school seniors in a dreary 
steel town whose only hope of escape seems to 
be a football scholarship to college. (7) 
Beyond the Limit — Fractured beyond the limit 
by casting, this story about a doctor in Latin 
America who gets drawn into a_ political 
abduction loses both its subtlety and its spine. 
Captures the atmosphere of Graham Greene’s 
book, but disappointingly misfires. (5) 

The Big Chill — Excellent ensemble acting, 
strong directing, and deft scripting combine in 
this story of seven who were friends in the 60’s 
reunited by the suicide of an eighth member of 
their group. Captures lost hopes and broken 
lives well. (8) 

Cross Creek — A stunningly beautiful film 
about a writer who moves South to find herself. 
Mary Steenburgen stars as Marjorie Rawlings in 
a gentle unpeeling of a small world and a rich 
experience. Wonderful, but lacks a certain 
depth, leaving many unanswered questions 
about the main character. (7) 

Educating Rita — A truly charming film by Willy 
Russell, based on his play about a disillusioned 
English professor and a working-class 
hairdresser who wants to become educated. 
Michael Caine is brilliant, probably his finest 
performance ever. So is Julie Walters as Rita. 
Deliciously poignant. (8) 

Heat and Dust — Sounds like an interesting 
idea, but fails in execution. The scandalous tale 
of a woman in the 20’s in India who “went 
native” is intercut (an afterthought?) with the 
tale of her great-niece tracking the story today. 
Beautiful mishmash. (4) 

Lonely Hearts — A small Australian picture 
which will bore some and captivate others. Two 
grown-ups who have never been married 
decide to consider it. A middle-aged piano 
tuner and a younger woman who works in a 


bank stumble toward romance. Tender, 
insightful, satirical. (7) 
Merry Christmas, Mr. Lawrence — A very 


different film experience, set in a Japanese 
prisoner-of-war camp during World War Il. 
David Bowie’s portrayal as a British major adds 
to the bizzare fabric. (4) 

The Moon in the Gutter — Gorgeous, shallow, 
and failed, this French film patches the pieces 
together incomprehensibly. Could have been 
a classic but lacks a center. A murder, a working 
class youth, and a rich brother and sister. (5) 
Mr. Mom — An amusing film about a husband 
who swaps roles with his wife. Too heavy- 
handed to be witty but quite entertaining 
nonetheless. (6) 

Never Say Never Again — Sean Connery 
returns as James Bond in another predictable 
but entertaining yarn about the world on the 
edge of destruction until the Incredible Agent 
saves us all. (4) 

The Osterman Weekend — A television 
journalist is warned by a vindictive CIA agent 
that his friends are agents for Moscow. So-so 
suspense-thriller. (4) 

Under Fire — Strong possibilities sadly 
disappoint. American journalists in a Central 
American country face ethical questions 
similar to those faced by their own 
government. Mixed bag of electrifying action, 
strong performances and implausible 
decisions. (6) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on 
a scale from 1 through 9, based on their 
sensitivity, integrity, and technique. 
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Do you see pink hearts and chocolate 
candy when | say Valentine’s Day? Does 
Easter bring to mind a savory ham and 
colored eggs? We do wear the memories 
of our past experiences. And again today | 
wonder what sort of memories I’m 
building for my sons. 

| recall my last attempt at making 
Valentine’s Day a memorable occasion. | 
gave valentines to my three men, lovingly 
written on pink paper and tucked inside 
tiny envelopes. A cursory reading and a 
polite, “Thank you, that’s nice,’ were 
their responses. | decided right then that 
store valentines would have been much 
less work and of as much value to them. 

Even so, that effort was valid for meas 
one expression of love. And we manifest 
that love in varied ways — through the 
words we say, and by the food we 
prepare. That special dish, carefully 
crafted for the holiday and recreated each 
year, provides continuity in our 
celebrations, and life for our memories. 

In fact, | rather think my banana split 
cake may wear a longer memory than 
those valentines. It’s the current special- 
occasion favorite at our house. 


Banana Split Cake 


Six Layers 

1. Crust 
Mix together: 

1 C. whole wheat flour 
1 C. rolled oats 

% t. baking powder 
1/3 C. oil 

1/3 C. honey 

Pat into 9x13” pan. Bake at 325° 20-25 

minutes. Cool before adding remaining 

layers. 

2. 2-8 oz. packages cream cheese, 
softened, beaten together with % cup 
pineapple juice. 

3. 5 or 6 bananas, sliced lengthwise 

4. 1-20 oz. can crushed pineapple, in 
natural juice, drained WELL 

5. 1C. whipping cream, whipped, adding 
1T. honey, % t. vanilla 

6. Walnuts, arranged in 
pattern 

Refrigerate until serving time. This 
can be made up to 24 hours in advance. 
Since we have cream from a friendly cow, 
| substitute /2 cup of cream, whipped, for 
8 oz. of the cream cheese. 

Sometimes, too, in our gatherings of 
family and friends, we need a beverage 
other than water and milk, or tea and 
coffee. | discovered a fruit drink with 


decorative 


which to grace our New Year’s Eve circle. 


Fruit Juice with Punch 


Stir together and keep cold: 
1-46 oz. can unsweetened pineapple 
juice 
3 C. orange juice 
¥% C. lemon juice 
1% C. water 
Just before serving, add: 
2 large ripe bananas, blended with 
1 C. of the juice mixture 
1 quart (or liter) of carbonated water 
A frozen ring of orange juice ices the 
punch bowl nicely. 
| do have a sequel to my Valentine’s 
Day story. Some time had elapsed when 
Chad told me quietly, “Mom, | found the 
valentine you wrote me, and | like it. It 
made me feel warm all over. I’m going to 
hang it up on my wall.” 


It’s titled, 
A Valentine for You 


Oh Chad, 

my firstborn son 

forever in my heart, 

Thank you for making me feel 
necessary and important 

For sharing your spirit with me 
For telling me about things 
that | don’t understand 

Lego and rockets and space things 
| thank God 

That | am a part of your life 

| enjoy being your friend 

your mother 

You need me — true 

But | need you — too 

| pray for you 

And | WILL pray for you 

And always give you love 

from 

your mother 


And so we continue, as Builders ot 
Memories and Plan- ? ae Ge 
ners of Celebrations, 
to share ourselves in 
words and gifts, in 
food and drink 

a] 


Glenda Knepp from Turner, Michigan, is 
the mother of two sons. She has “great fun 
running” as a means of following “the way of 
disciplined grace.” 
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to educate / to challenge / to live by 


The Sun and the Wind VFrhe San and the Wind 
by Cornelia Lehn Loan hatte Rea oyCerndat on 
The Sun and the Wind is a peace , 

book! This retelling of an Aesop 

fable presents the concept that 
love and nonviolence are 
stronger than force and violence 
to preschool and elementary 
schoolchildren. Mennonite artist 
Robert W. Regier has created 
colorful, appealing illustrations, 
making this book a delight for 
both children and parents. 
$10.95(US) $13.95 (Canada) 


Busts atest iy Fodaerx 8 Regier 


NONRESISTANCE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY and Other 
Mennonite Essays 

by Gordon D. Kaufman 

A collection of essays and theological reflec- 
tions addressed to Mennonites over the 
years by Mennonite theologian Gordon D. 
Kaufman. Presented is a challenge to the 
notion of quiet nonresistance and a rationale 
for active involvement in peacemaking. 
$7.95 (US) $9.95 (Canada) 


The House at the 

Back of the Lot 

a novel by Helen C. Coon 

Being part of a pacifist family isn’t easy, 
especially for a teenage girl living in Chi- 
cago during World War Il. War, politics, 
death, joy, family and love all touch Ellen’s 
life. Your life will be touched too. 

$6.95 (US) $8.95 (Canada) 


The House 
at the Back of 
the Lot 


Redken €. Sos 


Box 347 
Newton, KS 67114 
316/283-5100 
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Yea, Mennonites, 


Still the Best? 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


At Bethlehem 83 a group of us were canning corn for relief. 
One of the women said, “I have a jug of iced tea. If you are not 
afraid of my germs, you may have a drink for | have only one 
cup.” To that one of the other women remarked, “What’s the 
difference? We’re all Mennonites!”” — Oswin F. Detweiler, 
Souderton, Pa. 


One day, years ago, while J. Winfield Fretz was a graduate 
student in Chicago, he came to class beaming and announced, 
“Unto us a child is born; unto us a son is given.” There was 
congratulating all around. One classmate responded, “Hey, 
Winfield, do you suppose the government will one day be on his 
shoulders?”” Another classmate immediately drolled, “Well, if 
the little boy follows in his father’s footsteps, you can be sure the 
government will one day be on his neck.”” — Muriel Thiessen 
Stackley, Lincoln, NE 


Onasummer field trip, the Emporia State University biology 
professor pointed out the Alexanderwohl Mennonite Church, 
near Goessel, Kansas, to his students with the comment, “‘That’s 
the church where Richard Schmidt (then ESU’s taxidermist) is a 


minister.” “Oh, | didn’t know that Richard is a minister,” 
responded a Mennonite graduate student. “In that church.” 
replied the professor, ‘‘everyone is a minister.”” — Paul G. 


Jantzen, Hillsboro. KS 


Although the American blacks claim to have originated the 
blues, the Kleine Gemeinde, now the Evangelical Mennonite 
Conference, had their own version of them in the 1840s in 
Russia. They painted the wood on their farm buildings, wagons 
and furniture blue, for it was the “duse”’ or God-pleasing color. 
The gable of the house facing the street, which was usually made 
of burned brick, was replaced with wood painted blue to avoid 
the sin of pride. — Historian P. M. Friesen in The Mennonite 
Brotherhood in Russia 


Here’s one which could never have happened in a 
Mennonite church: A boy observing the honor roll of 
servicemen hung in the vestibule of the church, was asked by the 
usher: ‘“‘Know what those are? They’re the names of men who 
died in the service!’ Looking in wonder at the names for several 
seconds, the boy asked, “which one, the 9:30 or 11:00 o’clock 
service?”” — Marlin Jeschke, Goshen, IN 


And one for the ladies: The executive secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Service stepped proudly to the convention 
podium, financial report in hand. After detailing the past year’s 
record of generous giving, she declared, ‘‘We ladies are really 
proud of our figures!” 


One for Thrift Shop supporters found in 
a church bulletin: “The ladies of the church 
have cast off clothing of every kind and they 
may be seen in the Thrift Shop on Monday 
morning.” No admittance charge, | presume. 


One for anabaptist theologians: The 
minister read the Scripture passage and then 
blooped, ‘Here ends the kingdom of God.” 


Katie Funk Wiebe is a writer of many books andarticles andan English 
professorat Tabor College in Hillsboro, Kansas. 


The editors invite you to submit humorous stories and anecdotes 
that you’ve experienced or heard. We are not interested in stock jokes — 
we want human interest stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. Keep 
your submission to no more than 100 words and send them to Katie Funk 
Wiebe, Tabor- College, Hillsboro, KS 67063. She will give credit to 
anecdotes she selects. 


Herald Press: 


Gift-Giving 


What Would 

You Do? 

John Howard Yoder helps 
answer the age-old question, 
“What would you do if 
someone was attacking your 
mother, sister, aunt, grand- 
mother, girlfriend?...” The 
author provides a variety of 
responses to this classic 
question: through ethical 
analysis, other people’s 
answers, and a variety of 
real-life stories of people 
who have discovered al- 


For Conscience’ 
Sake 


Sol Stucky’s novel “re- 
counts the conscientious ob- 
jection of three generations 
of a Mennonite family in 
Kansas. The sights and tex- 
tures of Kansas farmland are 
interwoven with the struggles 
of conscience faced by 
young men in time of war. 
From a plow in the sun- 
warmed soil of Kansas to the 
jungles of the Pacific to the 
‘60s peace rally in Wash- 


Ideas 


Experiencing 
More with Less 
Meredith Sommers Dregni 
wrote this guide for families 
and groups of all ages 
interested in exploring the 
“life standards” of the book 
Living More with Less, using 
simulations, music, art, 
games, discussion, practice, 
worship, and celebration. Ex- 
cellent for camp and retreat 
settings, this book makes the 
subject of responsible living 
inviting and fun. 


In Search of 
Liberty 

Ruth Nulton Moore’s new 
epic novel begins a new 
series for junior high readers. 
In it we follow the travels of a 
1794 liberty head penny 
through two centuries in 
time and across a continent 
as it brings hope anda 
message of freedom to the 
many young people who 
own it. From a poor chimney 
sweep in Philadelphia to a 
slave boy whose parents 


ternative responses to vio- ington, D.C., you walk with Paper $4.95, have been sold downriver to 
lence. father, son, and grandson in in Canada $5.95 a fugitive on the under- 
Paper $6.95, the search for the way of ground railroad to a traveler 
in Canada $8.35 peace. ’—John Stoner, on the Oregon Trail to an In- 
MCC Peace Section dian escaping to Canada 
Paper $9.95, and freedom toa 
in Canada $11.95 Vietnamese refugee. 
Paper $6.50, 
in Canada $7.80 
Festive Breads OnTroublesome When Caring Seeking Firstthe The Shiny Dragon 
of Christmas Creek Is Not Enough Kingdom: Called Esther Vogt, award-winning 
Norma Jost Voth’s newest Tells the story of Melodie M. David Augsburger’s fourth to Faithful author of Turkey Red and 
treasury of old traditions, Davis—an idealistic 18- book in his “Caring Enough Stewardship Harvest Gold (David C. 


recipes, and lore of the 
Christmas season. Here are 
recipes for Moravian Love- 
feast Buns, Alsatian Zopf, 
Hungarian Walnut Roll, 
Ukrainian Kolach, and much 
more. 


year-old who sets out to fight 


poverty, injustice, and igno- 
rance in Kentucky during a 
term of Voluntary Service 
(VS). Away from home and 
family values, this is the true 
story of a young girl flirting 


_.” series. Provides clearly 
defined skills for fair fighting. 
Through the book readers 
will grow in their undeystand- 
ings of a just, fair, and 
trustworthy relationship. 

Paper $5.95, 


Robert A. Yoder provides a 
prophetic model for steward- 
ship. “Bob Yoder has done a 
remarkable job of bridging 
the conversation between 
thinkers and doers—both in 
teaching and modeling 


Cook), has a new mystery/ 
adventure book for 8-to-12- 
year-olds. Through the 
mystery of the shrouded 
mansion and the shiny 
dragon that guards the 
tower, children will learn 


Paper $3.25, with love and with service in Canada $7.15 t dehin eeGord something about God's love 
in Canada $3.90 while trying to find God’s will Fook MBCM ae and care for little things, as 
for her life. ! well as big. 
p $5.95 Paper $4.50; Paper $3.50 
‘Cone $7.15 eee in Canada $4.20 
Celebratethe Slavery, Sabbath, Acclaimed Story Bible Series Now with Workbooks 
Seasons War, and Women: “Eve MacMaster’s seriesof young and old? Ora Chris- God’s Chosen King 
Linda Hunt, Marianne Case Issues in story books projected to be tian school seeking a faithful Paper $5.95, 
Frase, and Doris Lie- Biblical In- ‘the complete story of God retelling of the Bible story in Canada $7.15 
a Rani : P and his people as recorded without additions or subtrac- 
ie eeeiior Ren peueon pee in the Bible . . .’ tells the tions? Activity Books: 
that invit PEON ont y eee ly stories with few additions ex- . : G iy 
ae Re ioste ik demonstrates how the Bible cept historical and een Story Bible God’s Family Activity 
; can be used for authoritative eographical explanations Book 
God's bountiful uidance on social issues to- ee ; 4. with the accompanying Marjorie Wavbill 
ders. The book Sulce using conversation when it is sae by Marjorie Wayoi 
Be Aeon cl day. “One of the most cru- indicated in the Scripture. aN SE BS meee NE Paper $3.00, 
asi Ebr cieh ea oieener teeiey d She has succeeded ad- EES EPR SIRE in Canada $3.60 
: ae or those who are committe irably, retelling each sto : 
eee lustre to biblical authority is the Pahaiiand Lae i a pod ergee i Book 
pee Couarens field of biblical interpretation dab sAck ddia- Story Books: eop 
art. Creative “gifts from or hermeneutics. Willard Saeed an by Barbara Rogers 
the garden” and deli- pte ay ark logue maintain interest God’s Family Paper $3.00, 
cious recipes provide ae bik throughout.” —Library Paper $5.95, in Canada $3.60 
children a chance to pierases mare 203i Journal in Canada $7.15 
share the rewards of pore and usefulcontribu- Do you have a small con- ae 
ah sare Sam tion to responsible thinking gregation looking for non- God Rescues His 
f ae ef 4 eee and discussion of these dated Sunday school ma- People 
eee oe issues.” —David M. Scholer, ial? Ah church or Paper $5.95, 
borhood food bank. terial’ A house Sap 
Paper $6.95, dean, Northern Baptist fellowship seeking flexible in Canada $7.15 
in Canada $8.35 Theological Seminary Bible studies for 7-to-12- New! Herald Press 
eee year-olds? How about _ God Gives the Land Dept. FQ 
eae th to families wanting worship Paper $5.95, Scottdale, PA 15683 


aids that everyone can enjoy, 


in Canada $7.15 


Kitchener, ON N2G 4M5 
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Charles Christano Speaks Frankly, page 8 


Why not this Christmas? 
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(Special offer on page 26.) 


